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PREFACE 


The public school has conic to be the principal socializing institution 
for the development of childhood. It has burst the bonds of isolation and 
self-complacency and has come to be recognized, reluctantly on the part 
of many, for its obligations to an emerging generation. With community, 
state, and national living carried on through many institutions and 
through a complex vaiiety of activities, whose purposes and activities now 
overlap at many points, the need is most apparent for a careful study of 
the role and function of the public school in social living. There is great 
need to formulate sound policy and a satisfying program embracing the 
total educational situation in whi< h all childhood lives and moves and has 
its being. 

This uv. is addressed to public-school officials, teachers, parents, and 
community leaders, who must deal with the problems of school-commu- 
nity relations and are concerned with the rich and many-sided develop- 
ment of childhood. It is based on a philosophy of education which is 
socially significant for childhood. 

The American people, in order to provide ways for better living, have 
established many agencies and institutions to provide the means for the 
development and enlightenment of members of society, each in its own 
way and in accordance with its own peculiar purpose. Among these 
institutions is the public school, which society has established for a more 
spec ific purpose- namely, as Charles A. Heard has put it, to guard, cherish, 
advance, and make available in the life of the coming generations the 
funded and growing wisdom, knowledge, and aspirations of the race. To 
these purposes the public school is committed. 

Yet it must be quite apparent that similar purposes motivate other 
agencies and institutions of modern society. Seeking a solution to society’s 
ills while attempting to provide ways for better living, they overlap with 
the public school at many points. During his waking hours, the child 
comes in contact with many influences, being constantly "bombarded" 
in the home and the community with ideas which mold his pattern of 
thinking and living. 

The more formal aspects of the individual and group development of 
the younger .generations must be assumed by a definitely established 
institution upon which this responsibility is placed. It is evident that 
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those means of enlightenment and educational development not other- 
wise provided for in the social order, or deemed by society necessary for 
its group preservation and advancement, should be performed in a more 
formal manner, presumably more efliciently, and, above all, under pro- 
fessional direction. This is the direct responsibility of public education. 

The influence and character of the public-school enterprise tends to 
mold society, as the public school is in turn molded. Each, then, influences 
the other. As a matter of fact, whatever the child is and becomes, is and 
should be a cooperative enterprise. To mesh all of these influences upon 
child life, especially as they relate to the specific purposes of public edu- 
cation, is largely the task of desirable school-community relations under 
public-school direction. 

This text recognizes the total educational and social pattern of living 
which exists in any community. The home, the school, the church, clubs 
and recreation centers, and all agencies and institutions of the community 
are conceived collectively as dominating educational influences in the 
life of the child. The public school has been placed in a central position 
of leadership and direction, in order that the educational influence of the 
others may be properly coordinated. This is the school's primary duty. 

The public school does not “look out” upon life; it is life; it is a part 
of life, for every child. The whole community constitutes his life. If the 
child’s life is to be an abundant one, there should be a “meeting of minds” 
of all associated with his education and development. A harmonious co- 
operation of the home, the school, and the community, whether as indi- 
viduals, agencies, or institutions, should be sought for this purpose. 

This book considers education as a cooperative p roc: css, recognizing 
constantly the leadership of the public sc hool, which is, at the same time, 
only one of the agencies that influence the child educationally. These 
agencies, to be efficient educationally, must be “in step” with one another. 
With a clear comprehension of the public: school, its points of contact 
with the public, and the contributions of agencies and institutions in the 
community, it should be possible under effective leadership to achieve 
organization directed toward more abundant living for all childhood. 

The development of a desirable school-community relations program 
is an administrative function. Recognition of its significance is growing 
rapidly. Its proper direction must be predicated on an adequate and sound 
philosophical and functional basis. 

The materials in this book have been completely revised. Much new 
material has been added, especially new chapters dealing with the larger 
community, school-community relations programs and their evaluation, 
and the community school. Although the general plan and purpose of the 
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book are much the same, there has been a considerable rearrangement of 
chapters in order to provide better sequence and unity. The drawings by 
Harvey 11. Cushman, whi< h appeared in the first edition, have been sup- 
plemented by additional drawings by Wesley Mills. 

The author desires to acknowledge again those who are mentioned in 
the first edition. The dissertations of many graduate students have also 
been helpful. From his students the author has received invaluable assist- 
ance in presenting materials and clarifying ideas. Acknowledgment is 
made to many publishers, to the National Education Association, and 
to others who permitted quotations and the use of illustrative material 
Specific iccognition is given these in the body of the text. Acknowledg 
ment is made to Edgar Dale, of Ohio State University, and to others who 
examined the material and offered many suggestions prior to revision. 

Finally, thanks are due to the author’s wife for stimulating encour- 
agement and to Kcnnett and Margaret, to whom the book is affectionately 
dedicated. Whatever shortcomings it possesses are entirely the author’s. 


W. A. Y. 
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I'UKLIC EDUCATION 
AND COMMUNITY INTEREST 




CHAPTER 1 


Public Education and Social Living 

Mary Brown stood at the front door that October morning, her glances 
following her three children as they went down the street to school. Susan 
was in high school, and a hall monitor. By her side was little Rose Marie, 
tripping along and anxious to get to school in time to help the teacher get 
the room ready. Rose Marie loved first grade. Mary Brown watched as 
Susan helped her little sister over the busy street corner. John had just 
entered the junior high school. He was growing fast. Mother felt that he 
could take a little more interest in Rose Marie if he cared to. She would 
speak to him about it. But his mind was on other things as he darted off 
in another direction. Mary Brown turned and went into the kitchen. 

At the parent-teacher association meeting last night, they had had a 
speaker who had talked about the community school. He had discussed 
cooperation in community living, a curriculum better adapted for the 
boys and girls, using community resources for the better education of 
the children k keeping the school building open longer hours, sharing the 
responsibility, and making the school a genuine community school. Mary 
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and her husband John had both been there. She had liked it because it 
had sounded so reasonable. Small wonder that as she turned to her morn- 
ing work the thoughts of the speaker ran through her mind. She wondered 
if the school was a community school, and she decided it was not. Her 
children always passed, and they loved their school. But did she and John, 
as parents, really understand the experiences through which their chil- 
dren were passing? What relationship did these experiences bear to the 
children’s play, their home life, and their church? And were they growing 
up to be good citizens? Yes, that was it, good citizens. Did she and John 
really understand the education of their children? Should all the chil- 
dren’s school experiences have more meaning in terms of good citizenship? 
She was troubled about it. 

In that community most people believed that they had a good .whool 
system. But recently, at the first meeting of the parent-teacher assoc iation, 
some harsh criticisms had been leveled at the school board and the super- 
intendent about the curriculum and the taxes. Last night a little pamphlet 
had been distributed. The superintendent had said it was designed for 
family use. It told about the work of the school and how the money was 
spent. John and she should read it together. Perhaps at the next meeting 
of the parent-teacher association they would discuss it. The superintend 
ent had a way of making things clear. She liked him. But, she thought, 
what were the schools really teaching her children? Did all of their expe- 
riences fit together? She would talk it over with John that evening. 

’ o o o o o 

Eternal vigilance seems to be the price wc must pay for the libeitic.% 
which gi\e us so many opportunities. And the responsibility Iot (level 
oping this vigilance seems to be placed more and more on the public 
school system. Year after year secs the steady growth of the sc hoofs respon- 
sibilities. Our increasing diversity of human activities creates an inc leas- 
ing number of social, industrial, economic, and political problems, pro- 
ducing situations which affect the home and the educational life ol the 
nation. Changing conceptions of the home and of our patterns of living 
have thrust upon the school the need and responsibility for molding, 
adapting, and educating the youth of the nation to meet these changes. 

These changing conceptions and conditions inevitably concern the 
public school, if it is to fulfill its function. The older generation, with its 
tendency to retain the acceptable elements of the past in its pattern of 
thinking, has little awareness of changes unless they are drawn vividly to 
its attention. Moreover, conviction does not necessarily follow awareness. 
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Indeed, the adaptation of the public school to a new educational pattern 
within a generation is a wonder in itself, not yet grasped by many of its 
own teachers and administrators, muc h less by the lay public. 

Despite the signii ante of change in a democratic society, it is impor- 
tant to realize that there are lasting principles which underlie it. These 
principles were conceived in the passion of our forefathers for freedom 
and wete bom amid the trials of conquering a new world. It is necessary 
that these be understood and held constantly in mind by those who are 
tesponsible for the public school and its administration. The life blood 
of a democratic society is a sound educational system, free to all, in which 
the i ights of evet y < hild are re< ognized, and adequate opportunity is given 
''or the development of his individual capacities in accordance with his 
needs, interests, and inborn abilities. It is the purpose of this chapter to 
understand the nature of democracy and of education in relation to it. 


I.DL’C S , ..N AS A FUNCTION OF GOVERNMENT IN A DEMOCRACY 

Tl IK NATUUK OK UKMOCRACY 

Democ racy in America was born under circumstances of great polit- 
ical, economic, and social stress. Ksc ape from conditions which they found 
difficult to endure, or the hope of better things abroad, prompted the 
founders of America to seek new homes in a new world. Removed from 
the restraints of established governments, new governments had to be 
formed and new ideals molded to suit new, e solving patterns. The im- 
prints of varied ethnic groups and social classes and the traditions of many 
cull uies chec kered the social order about to be formed. Democracy, con- 
ceived under these conditions, lias become a great social principle. Its ideas 
and ideals have become the warp and woof of American social thinking. 

Democracy may be said to be a way of social living which enables each 
of us to develop his personality in the light of these American ideals and 
to attain a full measute of individual, family, and group development 
through the protec t ion of freedoms and rights guaranteed him by tra- 
dition and by law. To attain this development, however, the individual 
must fulfill his responsibilities to the government and to the group of 
which he is a member. The function of the state is to serve the interests 
of all the people who compose it. That democracy may be said to serve 
best wherein a proper balance is achieved between the rights of the indi- 
vidual and the welfare of the state of which he is an integral part. 
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Education in a democracy 

Education in the United States may be said to have been instituted 
for the perservation of democracy and for the creation of a suitable en- 
vironment for the growth and perpetuation of democratic principles. As 
human beings must be reproduced if the race is to continue, so the social 
and cultural heritage must be recreated if democracy is to persist. Indeed, 
some writers speak of education as social reproduction. With education 
“one generation can stand upon the shoulders of its predecessor.” With 
education cultural progress can be reasonably assured, democratic insti- 
tutions reasonably preserved and enhanced, and the rights of individuals, 
families, and other groups reasonably maintained. Such is the spirit of 
education in a democracy. 

Yet education conceived in this sense is a far broader term than school- 
ing— that is, the formal education commonly provided in a school. Indeed, 
if one considers man’s entire experience toward social betterment since 
the dawn of time, the school, more particularly the public school, has 
not had a particularly large part in his advancement. Other institutions, 
such as the home, the church, and community activities of all kinds, have 
played and are playing an enormous part in the educational process. 
More recently the motion picture, the radio, television, the newspaper, 
the magazine, and other cultural-social agencies have influenced the 
American mind to an extraordinary degree. 

Changing nature of education 

Our American way of living is characterized by constant change. Our 
industrial economy, with its inventions, machines, factories, tools, pre- 
cision, and mass-production techniques, materially afree ts community liv- 
ing and the forms of education. Improved means of transportation and 
communication shorten time and space. The drudgery of home and farm 
diminish with the turn of a switch or the hum of a motor. Technology 
has far outstripped social and economic thinking and practice, leaving us 
to a degree socially inept— perhaps dangerously so. The very complexity 
of human living has profoundly influenced the pattern of family life, 
leisure pursuits, ways of making a living, and our relations with our 
fellow man. We are living in an era of widening circles of human rela- 
tionships, which reach out, whether we will it or not, to the remotest 
society beyond the sea. All of this has meaning for education. 

An awareness of the scope and variety of educational influences in 
American social life is essential to the student of education. The learning 
processes of the child arc subject to a constant bombardment of experi- 
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ences which mold unformed or counteract previously formed impressions. 

The status and junction of the public school 

The public scho* 1 is America’s peculiar contribution to the cause, 
continuance, and preservation of democracy. Wherever in colonial or 
early national life the public school appeared, its establishment and con- 
tinued existence and support were predicated upon democratic principles. 
Systems of state education were established in harmony with this great 
ideal. To the typical American, education is associated only with the 
public school. This he supports; to it he sends his children willingly; to 
it he looks for such educational leadership as his community may exercise. 

Although the public school is but one of many influential institutions, 
it performs for society a unique function. This function is one of formal 
and organized education in contrast to the incidental educational nature 
of other social institutions. Traditionally the public school may be said 
to be an institution for all childhood, designed to perform those tasks 
which m other social institution is performing or which are being per- 
formed inadequately. In so doing it must contribute to the cause, continu- 
ance, and preservation of democracy. 

But the public school has a greater function. Since democratic society 
tends to be dynamic, the public school, as the institution designed for its 
perpetuation, must in turn be dynamic, being immersed in desirable 
community living, assuming desirable educational functions necessary to 
that end, inaugurating new activities, and taking on new responsibilities 
which are an integral part of social life in that community. These oppor- 
tunities must be ultimately available to all and denied to none. 

The public school, then, has been conceived as fundamental to the 
democratic state and community life through the generations. All that 
our citizens wish for their children which may be in harmony with demo- 
cratic principles and ideals and is not otherwise adequately provided in 
the social order should be the work of the public school. Thus, the cause 
of democracy is the cause of public education— each is essential to the 
other. The strength of one is the strength of the other, as the weakness of 
one is the weakness of the other. 

State and local responsibility for public education 

By virtue of the Constitution of the United States, numerous court 
decisions, and common acceptance, public education is a function of each 
state, which is obliged to provide every child with an educational oppor- 
tunity. Public education should be conceived as a service to the commu- 
nity for the benefit and welfare of the state. Although the individual may 
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receive this benefit as a free gift, many courts have ruled that to attend 
a public school is a duty and not a privilege. The implications of this 
principle are of much importance in school-community relations. 

The provision for education, its control, and its support rests primarily 
upon the state legislature. The legislature determines the minimum 
educational program, creates or employs agencies to carry out its educa- 
tional policies, and authorizes local units to organize and maintain schools 
in its behalf. Complete authority over the agencies it creates is vested in 
the legislature. At the same time, it acts through these agencies, which it 
clothes with sullicicnt powers to achieve the ends sought. 

The local unit legally provided to administer public education is gen- 
erally the school district. As a cicature of the legislature, it has powers 
and functions delegated to it which provide it with the means whereby 
it may operate the schools adequately. 

School district organization has traditionally been closely associated 
with the political boundaries ol each community. Thus it may be a city, 
a borough, a rural community (township), or a county. Where population 
is sparse, the district may take the form of a consolidation of communities 
for greater educational opportunities or better support. 1 he form and 
nature of the school district is rapidly changing from small geographical 
areas with limited facilities to communities capable of supporting a emu 
plcte educational program at least through the secondary sc hool. 

Local school organization with some measure of state control has 
proved to be the best means of protec ting the democ ratic nature of public 
education. Under such a system, parents can participate effectively in the 
operation of the schools, the local educational authority being the agent 
of the community as well as of the state. Ideally, education is divorced 
from local partisan political domination and each local school unit oper- 
ates in a socially coherent area large enough to provide lor a system of 
education sufficient to meet the needs, interests, and desires of the people 
for their children. If the educational function is extended to adults as 
well, the physical, economic, social, and cultural development ol ail may 
lead to greater social efficiency and human happiness. 

In most states the local unit of organization is undergoing significant 
reconstruction in harmony with this pattern. The educational program 
is being geared not only to the children of school age but to adults as 
well, in order to improve community living and to provide for the many 
and complex needs and experiences of all the children. Sue h a unit should 
have a degree of self-sufficiency and provide adequate educational oppor- 
tunities for all. Thus the boys on the farm are better citizens because of 
the schools; girls are better homemakers because of educational advan- 
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tages. The best that society can afford in the way of enriched living is the 
concern of the public schools in each community. 

The federal government and education 

Despite the fact that no mention of education is to be found in the 
federal constitution, the federal government has participated in American 
education to a marked degree. For a century and a half it has followed 
almost consistently the policy of encouraging the several states to develop 
their educational systems, at the same time assuming no direct responsi- 
bility for education. This encouragement has taken the forms of (1) grants 
of land, (2) grants of money for special types of education, notably in the 
vocational field, (3) maintenance of certain types of schools and colleges 
(such as West Point and Annapolis) for specialized training, (4) mainte- 
nance of schools in the District of Columbia, the territories, and for the 
Indians, and (5) the United States Office of Education. 

In recent years, the federal government has entered into a more direct 
relationship to education. Federal funds have been expended for con- 
structing school buildings, beautifying school grounds, establishing school 
lunch programs, providing funds to keep financially distressed school 
systems in operation, guaranteeing minimum educational opportunity to 
all children, and providing vocational opportunities. 

The benefits of these federal services arc ultimately felt by every school 
child, although they were primarily intended to ensure adequate educa- 
tional opportunity for children receiving substandard education. The 
problem in federal participation is how to maintain a proper balance in 
relation to state and local control while attempting to ensure educational 
opportunity. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF CITIZENSHIP 

Sim e we live in a democracy and enjoy its benefits, it is incumbent 
upon all citizens to assume some responsibility for its preservation and 
development. Democracy provides for each citizen as his natural rights 
protection and security, religious freedom, social and economic advance- 
ment, education of his children, civil rights, and freedom to develop 
family and group mores according to one’s own ideas and ideals within 
the democratic framework, j.i return, the citizen has a responsibility to 
protect, vigorously the institutions of government and society that guaran- 
tees these rights. The sovereignty of a democracy is inherent in all the 
people that compose it, and the perpetuation of its functions is the obli- 
gation of all. 
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Public opinion 

The preservation of the institutions and ideals of our democracy, of 
which education is one, requires the existence of an intelligent and tol- 
erant public opinion. Hence, citizens must be informed on public affairs 
in order to act upon them intelligently. Desirable legislative enactments, 
for example, can be based only on sound public opinion intelligently 
expressed. Education as a community enterprise can be maintained only 
by the intelligent and active support of the citizens. Hence, the education 
of the adult becomes a necessary accompaniment of any educational pro- 
gram. Diversity of opinion is essential for a well-balanced society, for, 
through sound discussion, integration of purpose will generally result. 

Majority and minority interests 

Although in an effective democracy minority interests become sub- 
ordinated to the will of the majority, it is commonly agreed that minority 
interests and rights must be preseived— not only as a check upon the will 
of the majority, but because all individuals and groups have a right to 
free expression not in conflict with the preservation of society as a whole. 
True democracy will seek to preserve liberty, equality of opportunity, 
and justice wherever it resides. Although individuals or parties in power 
may not agree with the opinions as expressed by other individuals or 
minority groups, the majority must, for its own preservation, defend to 
the utmost the rights of the minority to express freely those opinions. 
Only in this manner can democracy survive, for the pages of history reveal 
that most of the great social and economic movements of time have de- 
veloped through the activities and ideals of minority groups. 

Social classes and mobility 

Democracy as a theory of social living has never been able to over- 
come that form of social behavior which has separated people into sexual 
classes. The terms upper, middle, and lower class have become well estab- 
lished in human history. Plato conceived of a four-class society. Despite 
the desperate efforts of the democratic movement to erase all forms of 
class grouping, the fact remains that our social structure is still a class 
society. This is not only evident in social living but, as Hollingshead 1 has 
so aptly pointed out, has become an essential characteristic in our edu- 
cational structure. Each social class group has its peculiar characteristics 

1 August B. Hollingshead, Elmstown’s Youth (John Wiley & Sons, 1949). See also W. Lloyd 
Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, and Martin B. Loeb, Who Should Be Educated f (Harper and 
Brothers, 1944). 
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which tend to become fixed in community living, especially as indicated 
by place of residence, leadership, standards of living, culture, religion, 
clothes, social position, vocation, and attitudes. Moreover, social mobility 
—that is, transition i om one class to another— is not as frequent as is 
commonly supposed. One may raise himself socially through wealth, social 
position, marriage, education, and influence. One may lower his social 
status through loss of wealth, moral conditions, intemperance, disease, 
unfortunate economic conditions, laziness, or a family situation within 
or beyond his control. 

Democracy as a way of living— and especially through the educational 
structure— should offer all youth means of achieving upward social mobil- 
ity. The educational program is the principal means to bring this about. 
Its administration must be accompanied by an enlightenment that recog- 
nizes its possibilities and is willing to break sharply with traditional 
barriers. 


hll.CIFIC OBJECTIVES OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Objectives varying with time and community attitudes 

The specific objectives of public education have naturally varied with 
time and with popular attitudes. In colonial times, the religious objective 
in education was dominant, especially within groups which had settled 
and lived under a controlling religious influence. As the need for a par- 
ticipating citizenship for the protection of the state and general welfare 
became paramount in an evolving democracy, u.c political objective grad- 
ually superseded the religious. The great material expansion in the United 
States developed the economic objective. This objective is still readily 
discernible. More recently, the social objective is assuming increasing 
importance. Throughout there has been an emphasis upon the cultural 
and the useful; at times these have seemed mutually exclusive. 

Cardinal principles of secondary education 

In times of great social crises we have been led to redefine the nature 
and purposes of education. In 1918, at the end of World War I, the Com- 
mission on Reorganization of Secondary Education, in its Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Educate,'.! 2 indicated the following as major objec- 
tives: (1) health, (2) command of the fundamental processes, (3) worthy 
home membership, (4) vocation, (5) citizenship, (6) worthy use of leisure, 
• 

•"Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education/* Bulletin No . 35 (Bureau of Education, 
1918). 




THE EVER-WIDENING -CIRCLES OF CHILDHOOD EXPERIENCES 

and (7) ethical character. These cardinal print iples have had a tiemcndous 
influence upon the nature and purposes of secondary edmation. Wit 1 t u 
omission of vocation as an aim, they have been atttptcd by many as t u 
objectives of elementary education. Many writers have used them as a 
basis for formulating general aims of education and have proioundly m 
fluenced the educational process thereby. 

The children’s charter 

The conviction that America wants for her childhood the highest 
standards of living and achievement compatible with her resources and 
ways of living has perhaps nowhere been better expressed than in the 
Children’s Charter 8 set forth below. Is it possible to achieve it and to what 

degree? 

« “The Improvement of Education," Fifteenth Yearbook, 1>» p.mnit tii of Sup. non mu mr 
(National ruination A^oci-mon. I *->37;. pp- 
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The Children's Charter 

I. For every child spiritual and moral training to help him to stand firm 
under the pressure of life. 

II. For every ' ! Jld understanding and the guarding of his personality 
as his most precious light. 

III. For every child a home and that love and security which a home 
provides; and for that child who must receive foster care, the nearest sub- 
stitute for his own home. 

IV. For every child full preparation for his birth, his mother receiving 
prenatal, natal, and postnatal care; and the establishment of such protective 
measures as will make childbearing safer. 

V. For every child health protection from birth through adolescence, 
including: periodical health examinations and, where needed, care of spe- 
cialists and hospital treatment; regular dental examination and care of the 
teeth; protective and preventive measures against communicable diseases; 
the insuring of pure food, pure milk, and pure water. 

VI. For every child from birth through adolescence, promotion of 
health, including health instruction and a health program, wholesome 
phy^i'/i 1 and mental recreation, with teachers and leaders adequately 
fi lined. 

VII. For every child a dwelling place safe, sanitary, and wholesome, 
with reasonable provisions for privacy, free from conditions which tend to 
thwart his de\ lopment; and a home environment harmonious and en- 
riching. 

VI II. For every child a school which is safe fiom hazards, sanitary, 
properly equipped, lighten!, anil ventilated. For younger children nursery 
schools and kindergartens to supplement home care. 

IX. For eveiy child a community which recognizes and plans for his 
needs, protects him against physical dangers, mural hazards, and disease; 
provides him with safe and wholesome places for play and recreation; and 
makes provision for his cultural and social needs. 

X. For every child an education which, through the discover)' and 
development of his individual abilities, prepares him for life; and through 
training and vocational guidance prepares him for a living which will yield 
him tlie maximum of satisfaction. 

XI. For every child such teaching and training as will prepare him for 
successful parenthood, homemaking, and the rights of citizenship; and, for 
parents, supplementary training to fit them to deal wisely with the problems 
of parenthood. 

XII. For every child education for safety and protection against acci- 
dents to which modern conditions subject him— those to which he is 
directly exposed and those vhich, through loss or maiming of his parents, 
affect him indirectly. 

XIII. For every child who is blind, deaf, crippled, or otherwise physi- 
cally handjeapped, and for the child who is mentally handicapped, such 
measures as will early discover and diagnose his handicap, provide 
care and treatment, and so train him that he may become an asset to society 
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rather than a liability. Expenses of these services should be borne publicly 
where they cannot be privately met. 

XIV. For every child who is in conflict with society the right to be 
dealt with intelligently as society’s charge, not society’s outcast; with the 
home, the school, the church, the court and the institution when needed, 
shaped to return Ju'in whenever possible to the normal stream of life. 

XV. For every child the right to glow up in a family with an adequate 
standard ot living ami the security of a stable income as the surest safeguard 
against social handicaps. 

XVI. For every child protection against labor that stunts growth, either 
physical or mental, that limits education, that deprives children of the right 
of comradeship, of play, ami of joy. 

XVII. For every rural child as satisfactory schooling and health services 
as for the city child, and an extension to rural families of social, iccrea- 
tional, and cultural facilities. 

XV111. To supplement the home and the school in the training of 
youth, and to return them those interests of which modern life tends to 
cheat childien, e\ery stimulation and encouragement should be given to 
the extension and development of the voluntary youth organizations. 

XIX. To make everywhere available these minimum protections of the 
health and welfare of children, there should be a district, county, or com- 
munity organization for health, education, and welfare with full-time 
officials, coordinating with a state wide program which will be responsive 
to a nationwide service of genet al statistics, and scientific research. This 
should include: 

(a) Trained, full-time public health officials, with public 
health nurses, sanitary inspection, and laboratory workers; 

(b) Available hospital beds; 

(c) Full-time publje welfare service for the relief, aid. and 
guidance of children in special need due to poverty, misfortu- 
nate, or behavior difficulties; and for the protection of children 
from abuse, neglect, exploitation, or moral ha/at d. 

The purposes of education in American democracy 

Perhaps the most comprehensive statement of the purposes of educa- 
tion in American democracy has been made by the Educational Policies 
Commission, appointed by the National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Administrators. 4 The statement can be 

c 

summarized as follows: 

Democratic schools arose as a response to the evolutionary processes 
of American life. Democracy and education are inextricably related. The 
success of one implies the preservation of the other. To achieve the mini- 
mum essentials of democracy— namely, (1) the general welfare, (2) civil 
liberty, (3) the consent of the governed, (4) the appeal to reason, and (5) 

A The Purposes of Education in Amerit'm Democracy (National Education Association, 
19S8). 
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the pursuit of happiness— four groups of objectives are identified— namely, 
(1) self-realization, (2) human relationship, (3) economic efficiency, and 
(4) civic responsibility. 

Each of these major purposes of education is broken down into specific 
objectives. Included in self-realization are the inquiring mind, speech, 
reading, writing, public health, recreation, intellectual interests, esthetic 
interests, and character. 

In achieving the objectives of human relationship there must be re- 
spect for humanity, friendship, cooperation, couitcsy, appreciation of the 
home, conservation of the home, homcmaking, and democracy in the 
home. These enable the individual to be homemaker, friend, and 
neighbor. 

Because the citizen is both producer and consumer, individual and 
group economic efficiency is important. To realize this objective, there is 
need for work, occupational information, occupational choice, occupa- 
tional efficiency, occupational adjustment, occupational appreciation, per- 
sonal c: on., i ip' <* consumer judgment, efficiency in buying, and consumer 
protection. 

The objectives of civic responsibility look outward toward an ever- 
widening politics 1 and social humanity. Their attainment depends on 
social justice, social activity, social understanding, critical judgment, toler- 
ance, conservation, social applications of science, world citizenship, law 
observance, economic literacy, political citizenship, and devotion to 
democracy. 

The burden of realizing these objectives is .red by various fields of 
life and endeavor. Education has a definite place in the achievement of 
all, but more particularly in the field of civic responsibility. Yet its re- 
sponsibilities are being constantly extended. 

PECULIAR FUNCTIONS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 

Universal public education in a democracy 

If the American way of life is to continue, its fundamental principles 
must be transmitted to successive generations. This is one of the principal 
tasks of the public school. At the same time, each individual is entitled 
to the development of his own personality as his heritage. Such a develop- 
ment must take place in the light of his social as well as his individual 
heritage. The task of making a better way of social living is an individual 
responsibility, for which the public school is fundamentally adapted. 
Hence, it is not only essential that the public school be established and 
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maintained adequately, but that universal public education prevail for 
all children. The education of children in other than public schools must 
not be in opposition to this principle. 

Other functions assigned to public education 

The public school must continue to exist in order that its primary 
function in a democratic society may be fulfilled. Yet, with the years, other 
functions have been assigned to public education. Assimilation of the 
thousands of immigrants who poured into this country at the turn of the 
century was an educational assignment. The preparation of boys and girls 
to make the most of their opportunities for rising in the world to positions 
of wealth and influence in a country where everybody could become 
President was accepted as an educational assignment. Education could 
give all an equal start. Education could create loyalty to democracy. Thus, 
as Beard 5 has pointed out, leaders saw in education a pledge of national 
unity, a support for popular government, an instrument of intellectual 
emancipation, a servant of the practical arts, and a guarantee that talents 
would be supplied for public and private affairs. 

The willingness of America to raise vast armies, expend vast sums, and 
cross the seas to fight for an ideal is a phenomenon bearing sullii ient evi- 
dence that the principles of democracy aie deeply embedded in American 
political and social thinking. Because the public school has been estab- 
lished to assist in maintaining these principles, the American people have 
been willing to continue it, extend it, and support it with huge sums of 
money. Every state has made some provision for the compulsory attend- 
ance of every child. Numerous school buildings, from one-room schools 
to huge modern high and elementary schools, have been erected and 
maintained. Large sums of money have been expended annually for their 
support. 

Nature of the American people’s concern 

Since a democracy must be a living, moving entity, its institutions 
must be integrated with the process of democratic living. Adequate con- 
trol of the public schools and adequate leadership are essential. Attention 
must be given to desirable objectives and curricula. The people have a 
vital concern with all that goes on within the classroom: its teachings, its 
activities, its environment. The citizens not only need adequate informa- 
tion about the schools, but they must also see that the purposes for which 
the schools have been established are being realized. They need evidence 
of the character and ideals of those whom they select to administer and 

8 The Unique Function of Education .ri American Dcrnwrcuy (National Education 
Association, 1937), p. 49. 
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teach in this educational enterprise. Moreover, they have an inherent 
right through the use of the ballot and the various legal and other avenues 
open to them— national, state and local— to participate in, influence, 
modify, and appraise die whole educational structure. Furthermore, it is 
the duty of every citi/.cn, whether parents of children attending the public 
schools or not, to be intercsled in this social institution, to guard its wel- 
fare, and to protect the interests of the rising generation. 

Inherent rights of childhood 

The point of view in the previous paragraphs is that of the mature 
citizen— the parent or representative of the American people as a whole. 
Vdiat are the inherent rights of childhood to an education? A true democ- 
racy preconceives no fixed patterns impossible of change in or by a future 
geneiation. Too often as adults we conceive our w'orld as an adult’s world, 
our duty to determine its nature as strictly our own. F.ach child is a per- 
sonality, and as such must be respected. Barriers to his full and complete 
expression diould be removed so that within the limitations of his own 
abilities and environment he may be provided with the essentials to aid 
him in achieving the abundant life. 

Stewards of a 1*1 jlic trust 

It would seem then that public school officials and teachers are stew- 
ards of a public trust, guardians of childhood entrusted to them by society. 
School-community relations must be concerned with the proper establish- 
ment of an accountancy which educational authorities have a natural 
responsibility to render and a democratic citizen;, to expect. In harmony 
with the principle of democratic responsibility for and participation in 
all of society's basic institutions, there should be mutual cooperation in 
developing the educational enterprise. 


THE WIDENING BASES OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 

The nature of public education, c onceived in terms of such goals and 
activities as have been set forth in the preceding paragraphs, is of far 
broader scope than was dreamed of by the founders of the public school 
system. The student of education should re-examine these goals and 
activities in order to grasp tceir comprehensive significance for the ad- 
ministration of child welfare. Here it is important to understand that the 
bases of public education are constantly widening and that those respon- 
sible for the public school enterprise must recognize these broadening 
bases and adapt the school program to the changing problems and condi- 
tions of society. 
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The increasing number of institutions and agencies within the com- 
munity which are developing programs around certain aspects of child 
welfare gives ample evidence of social recognition of the new goals, as 
well as some progress toward their achievement. The widening objectives 
and programs of public education tend in the same direction. What is 
now most needed is a cooperative relatio)iship on the part of all those 
associated in any manner with the welfare of childhood and youth. 

The chief goal of the modern world is international peace and amity. 
Education has a tremendous role to play in bringing about an enduring 
peace among all nations. Undoubtedly, the public schools of the nations 
must develop a sensitivity in all youth for the brotherhood of man and 
must exercise leadership in the direction of a united international citi- 
zenry. 

Those responsible for the administration of public education should 
keep in mind that the purposes of public education must be focused on 
the welfare of the child. In some school systems there is little evidence 
that such is the case; in others, the whole educational process is definitely 
child centered. The supreme purpose of education should be conceived 
as the development of rich and many-sided personalities fitted for partici 
pation in our American way of life, maintaining high ideals and adequate 
corresponding knowledge and skills, and devoted to the brotherhood of 
all men. 

A desirable program of school-community relations enters the picture 
at this point. The development of rich and many-sided personalities in 
childhood is a cooperative process, entailing responsibilities upon all. As 
the eye cannot get along without the hand, neither can the school without 
the home, nor the school and the home without the community. Each 
becomes necessary to the welfare of the others; all must work together in 
the interests of childhood and of desirable social living for all men in 
every community. This is the task of school-community relations. It is a 
cooperative process and is so conceived in this book. Although the leader- 
ship belongs to public education, the responsibility belongs to all. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Comment on the phrase “Democracy is a great social ideal.” To what extent 
are we approaching this ideal? 

2. If public education is essential to the more abundant way of social living, 
why is it not adequately supported generally by the public? 

3. How can you account for the wide range of attitude toward public educa- 
tion which may be found even in small communities? Illustrate by reference 
to a specific community. 
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4. Do you agree with Professor Beard's statement that the assurance of demo- 
cratic society can no longer be taken for granted? Where docs public educa- 
tion enter this picture? 

5. Comment on and compare definitions of education as suggested in this 
chapter with any others that you may find. 

6. Wherein are the seven cardinal principles of education inadequate for 
modern education? What new principles are advanced in “The Children's 
Charter"? 

7. Analyze “The Children's Charter." Can you allocate responsibilities which 
belong to the (1) home, (2) school, (3) somewhere within the community. 

8. Comment on the following: “Education has a tremendous role to play in 
bringing about enduring peace among all nations." 
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CHAPTER 2 


TIi^ Equity of the Public in Its Schools 

After dinner that evening, Mary Brown sat with her husband studying 
the pamphlet which the superintendent had distributed at the parent- 
teacher association meeting the night before. It said that it cost about 
$200 per year to educate each pupil in that community. That seemed a 
large amount to Mary, and John said, “No wonder taxes are high.” The 
pamphlet further stated that the schools had good teachers and that they 
were paid good salaries compared with those in neighboring communities. 
Mary thought that the teachers she knew were good. The pamphlet told 
how many pupils were in each school, the assessment of the community 
for schools, how much money was collected in taxes (which interested 
John), how the money was spent, and many other things which seemed 
hard to understand. John concluded that he guessed things were in good 
hands. He knew the superintendent and the board of education quite 
well. But Mary was not so sure. She was still 
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turned to his evening paper. The older children were doing their home 
work. 


The preceding chapter discussed the place and function of the public 
school in American social living and thinking. We are a democratic 
people, and we regard our free institutions as necessary for the preserva- 
tion of our American way. Since the public school is the principal insti- 
tution established for this purpose, it must be preserved. The American 
people have a considerable investment in education, not only in capital 
but in those citizens who give and receive its benefits. 

It h the purpose of this chapter to point out the nature of that invest- 
ment as it relates to the school population, school enrollments, school 
personnel, and school property. The composition of the wealth as the 
basis for the support of education will be examined, and educational and 
other governmental expenditures will be compared. 

Since universal public education is essential in a democracy for the 
preservation ot its principles and the development of its children, the 
American people have a definite and justifiable interest in their estab- 
lished investments in the public school enterprise. These investments are 
both personal and material. When, however, these material investments 
arc considered along with other expenditures of the American people, 
one may well ask whether the public schools are receiving that measure 
of public support necessary to their democratic mission. 

POPULATION AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 

Nature of the population 

In a century and three-quarters, the population of the United States 
has grown through natural increase and immigration from 2,500,000 in 
1776 to more than 150,000,000 in 1950. During the last decade the rate 
of increase has risen sharply, being higher than for any period since 1921. 
It is important to note certain trends in the nature of this growth. Owing 
to the rise in birth rate, the number of young children has considerably 
increased. There is a decided shift of population towards more urban 
areas, though not necessarily large cities (which, with some exceptions, 
have not shown marked increase). Suburban sections seem to be growing 
rapidly, especially in certain areas. The rural farm population is decreas- 
ing in most states. * 




WHERE THE CHILDREN OF UNITED STATES LIVE 

Immigiation is not now significant in population growth. Certain sec- 
tions of the United States, such as California, arc rapidly increasing in 
population, while others are diminishing because of economic or social 
conditions. Moreover, certain ethnic groups are increasing more rapidly 
than others, a fact important for consideration. There is a shifting of 
population within states, within cities, to northern cities, and to far west- 
ern states, affecting ethnic groups, pioperty values, and economic condi- 
tions. These shifts have seriously impeded provision for education in 
crowded areas through lack of adequate school buildings, personnel, and 
facilities. 

The birth rate determines directly the number of children who must 
be provided for in the public schools. Since the typical child enters school 
at the age of six years, predictions of school enrollment must be made 
well in advance and a long-range progtam provided. It must also be borne 
in mind that the replacements in population are predictable in propor- 
tion to the number of daughters born who replace the number of women 
of child-bearing age. 

Scope of educational responsibility 

In considering total population, one must note the scope of the edu- 
cational responsibility borne by the schools of the nation. This is revealed 
in the following table: 
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Percentage Distribution of Youtii by Age Groups (1940 Census) 


Age, in Years 


Total 
Po/j il- 
lation 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Urban 

Rural 

Non- 

Farm 

Rural 

Farm 

Under 5 

10,597,891 

8.0 

50.6 

49.4 

47.5 

24.1 

28.4 

5-9 

10,725,873 

8.1 

50.8 

49.2 

47.6 

22.9 

29.5 

10-14 

11,790,934 

9.0 

50.0 

49.4 

49.8 

21.4 

28.8 

15-19 

12,310,481 

9.4 

50.1 

49.9 

52.7 

22.2 

25.1 

Total under 20 

45,401,179 

34.5 

a • • 


a a a 

• a a 

a a • 

Total 20 and over 

90,208,090 

65.5 

• • a 

a a a 

a a a 

a a 

a a a 

Total United Slates 

131,609,275 

100.0 

50.2 

49.8 

56.5 

20.5 

23.0 


It is noted that 34.5 percent of the nation’s population— roughly one 
in three— is under twenty years of age. Exclusion of those under five years 
of age leaves 26.5 percent— roughly one in four— between the ages of five 
and twenty. Roys slightly exceed girls in number. Nearly half of all youth 
live in urban areas. The rural farm areas now contain less than 30 per- 
cent of all youth. On the other hand, it is important to note the “aging" 
of the total population. Life expectancy has risen to nearly seventy years 
for white females and sixty-five for white males. Negroes average about 
ten years less. Infant mortality has greatly decreased because of our con- 
trol over diseases of young children and better care of infants. 

These facts and many others in regard to our population are highly 
important in a study of the problems of the school and the community. 
Their educational implications affect enrollments, provision for school 
facilities, the curriculum, personnel, and leadership. Shifting populations 
directly affect the educational program of children. Then there are the 
associated problems of community resources, tax resources, adequate 
financing of the educational enterprise, expansion of school facilities, and 
the provision for cooperation in developing an adequate educational 
program. The educational leader will need to be sensitive to these 
implications in providing for an adequate program of school-community 
relations. 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 

In the preceding section, attention has been drawn to the effects of 
population trends. The following table gives some indication of the 
school enrollments for which public education is primarily responsible. 

The table on page 24 shows that the declining birth rate of the late 
’thirties has been reflected in the enrollments above the first grade. The 
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Public-school Enrollments by Grades 


Elementary 

1940 

1948 • 

Kindergarten 

594,647 

989,000 

First grade 

3,018,463 

2,951,000 

Second grade 

2,333,076 

2,363,000 

Third grade 

2,331,559 

2,250.000 

Fourth grade 

2,321,867 

2,183,000 

Fifth grade 

2,247,692 

2,055,000 

Sixth grade 

2,176,133 

1,940,000 

Seventh grade 

2,107.667 

1.898.000 

Eighth grade 

1,700,994 

1,653,000 

Total Elementary 

18,832,098 

18,291,000 

Secondary 

First year 

2,011,341 

1.673,000 

Second year 

1,767,312 

1,503.000 

Third year 

1,485,603 

1.272,000 

Fourth year 

1,281,735 

1,131.000 

Post-graduate 

55,453 

75,000 

Total Secondary 

6,601,444 

5,653,000 

Totals 

25,433,542 

23,945,000 


• In nearest thousands. 


Private-school Enrollments, 1948 


Elementary schools 
and kindergartens 
Secondary schools 


Boys 

1,232,793 

284,611 


Girls 


1,218,637 

317,873 


Total 

2,451,430 

602,484 


Totals 


1,517,404 1,536,510 3,053,914 


Public- and Private-school Enrollments, 1948 


Public elementary pupils 
Private elementary pupils 

Total 

Public secondary pupils 
Private secondary pupils 

Total 

Grand total, all pupils 


18,219,000 

2,451,430 

20,670.430 

5,653,000 

602,484 

6,255,484 

26,925,914 
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rising birth rate beginning in the middle ’forties is now being reflected in 
the enrollments of the elementary grades. For the total population, ap- 
proximately one person in six is enrolled in the public schools. Of the 
total number of children 5 to 17 years old inclusive, the percentage of 
enrollment in the public schools is 85.6. Since the private schools do not 
include the remaining 14.4 percent, it is obvious that many children in 
this age bracket, such as migrants lost because of the nonenforcement of 
compulsory education laws, are not enrolled in any school. 



THE GROWTH OF SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS IN PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


Variations in educational opportunity 

Public-school children attend school (1948) for an annual average of 
155 days, the average length of school term being 177 days. The percent- 
age of attendance for all pupils is about 87. If statistics are studied for the 
several states, great variations in enrollment, attendance, and school op- 
portunities will be noted, some of which will be pointed out in subsequent 
discussion. For example, in Maine and Pennsylvania children were at- 
tending an average of 165 days annually, whereas in New Mexico and 
Mississippi children were attending only 143 and 134 days, respectively. 
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Children in more favored states attend school for a larger number of days 
owing principally to stricter attendance enforcement of a longer school 
term. There are still 75,000 one-teacher schools, with an average enroll- 
ment of 16.3 pupils. Comparatively few children are served hot lunches 
daily. Negro children generally do not have equivalent educational op- 
portunities. 1 


PERSONNEL OF THE SCHOOL ENTERPRISE 

TuACUKRS AM) ADMINISTRATION 

In its filial analysis, a school is a direct relationship which exists be- 
tween a teacher and a pupil. Learning, if it is to become functionally 
ellicient, must be properly directed. This can best take place under 
properly educated and ellicient teachers of fine personality. In 1918 there 
uere employed in the United States 861,000 teachers, of whom 18.8 per- 
cent were men. Since most of the men teachers are in the public secondary 
schools of the nation, children of pre-adolescent years are largely under 
the direction of female teachers. Over the country as a whole, each teacher 
taught daily an average of 24 pupils, this number varying considerably 
among states and among communities. Salaries of teachers in 1948 aver- 
aged about $2639. 

To direct this body of teachers and pupils, administrative officers, 
supervisors, and principals are 'employed. Although the ratio of these 
supervisory officers varies in slates, there is approximately one such officer 
to thirty teachers over the nation as a whole. 

Lay control 

The lay control of the public schools is vested in school boards and 
committees composed of members elected by popular vote in the various 
school distiicts, or appointed in a few instances by other agencies, such as 
the courts. These school districts vary in si/e from the largest cities to 
small administrative areas having in some instances no teachers And even 
no public-school pupils. The student of public education is familiar with 
the local origin of public: education which brought this condition about. 
Although this has kept the control of public education dose to the people, 
it has also created many problems in providing all children with adequate- 
educational opportunities. 

1 "Statistics of Slate School Systems,” ISienniu 1 Survey of /education in llit: United States 
( 1946 - 1948 ). 
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The school districts in the United States number slightly more than 
94,000. States vary greatly in the number of their school districts. The 
definite trend toward school consolidation is developing a type of school 
district of sufficient size and scope to provide an adequate and extended 
educational program for all children of school age. More than 325,000 
school board members or trustees represent the electorates in administer- 
ing these schools. As the over all number of school districts is gradually 
diminished, this number is being sharply reduced. 

ScilOOI. DISTRICTS AND SCHOOL REORGAN I ZATION 

Since education originally developed as a local function, the nature 
of the ochool district became associated with the particular political unit 
prevailing in that state. In New England, the town was characteristic; in 
the South, the county; in the West, the district; and in others, the town- 
ship. Districts became known under such names as city, rural, consoli- 
dated, central, community, union-high, common school, county, and state. 
Every year see:, the passing ol hundreds of the smaller school districts 
through mcigers. Two types of districts arc developing: first, the smaller 
attendance area, and, second, the larger administrative area. 

Ideally, the size of an administrative unit is large enough to permit 
the organization of a complete system of elementary and secondary schools 
on an efficient financial and educational basis and to provide for adequate 
services and administrative and supervisory pet sonnet. At the same time 
it is not so large or so far removed from the citizens that the people will 
lose interest in their schools. Community interest must be maintained at 
all costs. 

In enlarging educational opportunities for all children, a program of 
si hoot community relations becomes highly important. Here the forces of 
social change clash with the forces of reaction, tradition, and the status 
quo. The welfare of the child in a changing society should be made the 
focus of attention. Meeting these forces successfully with this objective in 
mind requires educational leadership of a high order. 

Control as a relations problem 

Since in a democratic state the will of the people should be adequately 
expressed, lay control of public education must be properly and efficiently 
located if the public school is to perform the functions delegated to it. 
There is no inherent control resident in the school itself, or in any ad- 
ministrative officer or teacher, or in any member of any board of educa- 
tion Such powers’ and responsibilities which may seem resident are 
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delegated powers only, and must be always so considered. However, the 
school personnel possess inherent rights as citizens, together with such 
responsibilities as may be delegated by the board of education, by the 
people of a school district, or by the laws of the state or which grow out 
of their official administrative or teaching duties. The proper exercise of 
their responsibilities or free expression within the limitations of their 
duties may not be denied. Many problems in school-community relations 
arise through a misconception of the nature of lay control and of the 
nature and scope of the responsibilities of the school personnel in official 
capacities. 



PROPORTIONATE SHARE OF LOCAL, STATE, AND FEDERAL 
FUNDS FOR EDUCATION 

INVESTMENT IN SCHOOL PROPERTY 


Value 

In order to provide proper facilities for the children of the public 
schools, the people have acquired school sites, erected school buildings, 
and purchased equipment valued, in 1948, at $9,200,000,000. The average 
value of school property per pupil enrolled in that year was $385. It is 
significant to note the great variations in type, construction, efficiency, 
and value of school property among the several states. Some idea of the 
inequalities of community provision for school housing may be seen in 
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the (act that these values ranged from $103 per pupil in Alabama to $713 
in New York, more than seven times as much. For the most part this 
investment in school property has been provided by the people in each 
school-community. 

From time to time the federal government has participated in the 
erection and improvement of public-school facilities. Many school sites 
have been developed and school buildings constructed, remodeled, or 
renovated with funds from other than local sources. 

School buildings 

In 1946 the number of school buildings in the United States was 
196,734 of which 86,563, or 44 percent, were one-room buildings. School 
facilities represented by the one-teacher school, however, are disappearing 
rapidly, there being 38,000 fewer such buildings since 1940. The remain- 
ing 56 percent consist of structures varying from two- or four-room build- 
ings to handsome high-school structures, well appointed and equipped, 
housing thousands of school children. There is probably no better evi- 
dence of th' 1 inadequa. y and inequality of educational opportunity pro- 
vided for our public school children than this great variation in school 
housing facilities. It is pertinent to inquire whether the educational birth- 
right of every child does not include an adequate schoolhouse in which 
a desirable educational program is functioning. This is a major school- 
community problem. 

Title 

On the principle that education is a function of die state, there are 
some who argue that all public-school property should be owned outright 
by the state, built by the state, and maintained by the state, with federal 
participation under certain conditions. Title would, under this arrange- 
ment, pass from the school district, where it now resides, to the people of 
the state as a whole. This is an interesting proposal, especially when the 
people of a school district become unable to provide even the barest hous- 
ing facilities necessary to carry out the minimum educational program. 

Needs 

Since World War II we have been faced with the worst school and 
college building crisis in our educational history. In a sense this appears 
to be our principal problem. The reasons for this condition may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) gradually increasing enrollments, (2) population 
shifts to sections where there are few, if any school buildings, (3) defer- 
ment of new construction, (4) deferment of needed repairs and additions 
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to existing buildings, (5) expansion of curricula, and (G) school consolida- 
tion. There is a definite trend toward state aid for capital outlay, nineteen 
states now providing some assistance to local districts. It is yet too early 
to anticipate the policy of the federal government in providing funds for 
school-building construction. 


COMPOSITION OP THE NATIONAL WEALTH 

Value of physical proper i y 

The United States is a wealthy nation. It took many years of struggle 
to establish the fundamental principles that (1) this wealth of the nation 
must support the education of its childieii, and (2) the safest basis to** a 
system of state public schools is the direct taxation of property for their 
support. Whether the source of the support is through local taxes, state 
appropriations, federal suppoit, or all three, the funds eventually come 
from the wealth and income of the people. Let us now examine the 
nature and distribution of this wealth. 

In 1929, the estimate of our national wealth -that is the valuation 
placed upon our farms, forests, mines, factories, lailroads, homes, goods, 
and other physical properties— was 160 billion dollais. This is the source 
from which must come directly or indirectly the hinds for building and 
maintaining the public schools. 

Some consideration should be given to the total wealth of the nation’s 
homes, since the public schools' are supported principally through taxa- 
tion on the valuation in real propeity. The largest single block of wealth 
consists of dwellings (nonfarm residences). Next in volume of wealth are 
farms and farm properties. These two items of wealth bear the major 
support of public education. Next comes pcisonal property, such as cloth- 
ing, household furnishings, jewelry, and the like. Automobiles may be 
added to this group. A majority of Americans own their own homes and 
farms, about half of which are free from mortgages or other debts. Busi- 
ness and manufacturing account for the next grouping of wealth. To the 
above must be added our forests and mineral properties, our public prop- 
erty as churches, government property, colleges, schools, parks, and all 
other wealth and investments. 

The National Industrial Conference Board estimates the total wealth 
of the United States to be $309,420,000,000, distributed as follows: Land 
and real property, $166,027,000,000; productive assets, such as live stock, 
machines, and motor vehicles, $23,425,000,000; public utilities, $46,745,- 
000,000; and stocks of goods, $73,234,000,000. It is well known that wealth 
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is not equally distributed and its use available in equal amounts to all, 
since a large proportion of the wealth of the nation is in control of a 
comparatively small percent of the population. As indicated at the outset, 
it is from the wealth of the nation that the support of education must 
come. 

It has been obvious to many that such an estimate of wealth is largely 
an appraisal and is easily changed by inflation or depression. For example, 
by 1933 the estimated wealth had been reduced to 320 billions. In 1938 
the wealth of the nation was estimated at 309 billions. Since that date 
economists have turned to the more reliable estimate of wealth in terms 
of income. 


Wealth as measured by income 

Not wealth in itself but rather the income which the wealth produces 
is a more reliable measure of value. Hence it may be helpful to examine 
the national income of the United States. The national income fluctuates 
with prosperity and depression. War stimulates incomes, and its aftermath 
often brings <m a deptosion. In 19*18, the national income was estimated 
at 224 billion dollars distributed as follows: 


Billions of Dollars 


Compensation of employees 

Iaugely wages and salaiies 137.9 

Corporate profits 29.5 

IiKoine of uninioi pointed cnleipiiscs 

Business 25.fi 

Fa i m income 18.5 

Rental iiuome of prisons 7.7 

Net inteiest 1.7 


The largest amount of income (about. fi>0 percent) was paid out in com- 
pensation for employees as wages and salaries. 

In considering any figures as to wealth and income, it is important to 
remember that the principal support of public education comes from real 
estate hefd by the small property owner. It follows, then, that the cost of 
public education, for the most part, is borne out of the income of the 
small salaried individual, wage carrier, and farmer. This is a fact of great 
significance in school-community relations. 


Extendi turfs for education 

If wc consider that the estimated wealth of the nation is, in round 
numbers, approximately 325 billion dollars, we note, in comparison, that 
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the total value of school lands, buildings, and equipment was, in 1946, 
only $8,200,000,000. On this basis, approximately 2.5 percent of the 
wealth of the nation is invested in its public educational facilities. Simi- 
larly, out of its income for 1948 of 224 billion dollars, it expended in 
current expense for its public schools approximately 3 billion dollars, or 
less than 1.5 percent. Thus a comparatively small proportion of the na- 
tion’s wealth is invested in, and its income expended for, public education. 

Sumner Slichter has suggested 2 that the output of goods and services, 
which he estimated at 246.7 billion dollars in 1948, will be at least 416 
billion dollars in terms of present prices by 1980. This means an increase 
per worker from $4065 to $5744. He predicts a greater emphasis on edu- 
cation due to a shorter work week, more leisure, higher income, and 
better development and distribution of our resources and service®. The 
proportion of people completing high school and spending some time m 
college will rise. He predicts that the arts will flourish in the United 
States as never before in the history of the world. Upon education, for 
the most part, will rest the means for such a development. To fulfill this 
prediction will require a far greater measure of support. 


EDUCATION AND OTHER INVESTMENTS COMPARED 

Education is one of the largest of our national enterprises. Only six 
industries— manufacturing, agriculture, railroads, oil, lumber, and elec- 
tricity— represent a capital investment more valuable than public school 
property. Only four— agriculture, construction, railroads, and textiles— 
employ more people. In many communities, public education is the larg- 
est single business enterprise, representing the largest original investment, 
the largest number of employees, the largest share of the income of the 
people expended, and a program that reaches into every home. 

In comparing educational with other types of investments, we must 
keep in mind the nature and purposes of education; the returns of busi- 
ness and production are immediate and usually tangible and those of 
education delayed and less tangible. 

EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES COMPARED WITH 
OTHER EXPENDITURES 

Since it was noted in a previous section that scarcely 1.5 percent of 
the national income is spent for education, we can measure the willing- 
ness of a nation to expend for its schools by comparing these expenditures 
with others. Naturally, food and housing make a first claim on one’s 

•“How Big in 1980?" The Atlantic, 184, No. 5 (Nov. 1949), pp. S9-4S. 
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income. According to the U. S. Department of Commerce 1946 figures, 
more money is spent nationally for medical care, transportation, tobacco, 
life insurance, and recreation than for public education. For intoxicating 
liquors, the national bill in 1947 was $9,640,000,000, more than three 
times as much as for public education. Kvcn amusements, soft drinks, 
ice cream, chewing gum, toilet preparations, and beauty treatments cost 
the American people amounts unduly large in proportion to the amounts 
they spent for the education of their children. These facts, which seem 
to give some indication of what the people may consider of value for 
income expended, must be considered carefully when increases in ex- 
penditures for education are proposed. 

State expenditures for education 

IN REIJVI ION TO OTHER GOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES 

In view of the fact that education is a state-supported governmental 
function, it should be of interest to compare the amounts and percentages 
of other stale expenditures with that for education. The following table 
shows the amounts and percentages for the year 1946. If one includes ex- 
penditures for both public education and all other educational institu- 
tions, about one fifth of all state money is spent for education as compared 
with one fourth in 1932. Expenditures for public education, however, 
have risen sharply in most states since 1946. 

Any analysis of these figures must take into consideration the sharp 
decline in the value of the dollar since 1939. If 1939 is used as a base 
year, the dollar has a purchasing power now of less than sixty cents. Al- 
though school costs have risen sharply within j decade, especially since 
1910, it is essential to consider this reduction in purchasing power along 
with any analysis of school expenditures. 


Expenditures by Scape Governments, 1946 3 


Rank 

Purpose 

Amount, in 

thousands 

Percent 

1 

• 

Welfare 

1.054,906 

16.48 

2 

Highways 

970,860 

15.17 

3 

Public elementary and secondary schools 

936,202 

14.62 

4 

Health and hospitals 

425,619 

6.65 

5 

State educational insin utions 

324,840 

5.07 

6 

Safety and correction 

235,107 

3.67 


All other government expenditures 

2,454,611 

38.34 

100.00 


• “Statistics of State Progicss in Public Education/* Research Bulletin, National Educa- 
tion Association, XXV, No. 4 (Dec. 1947). 
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INEQUALITIES OF EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

One of the most disheartening realizations with respect to national, 
expenditures lbr public education is (lie pionouneed inequality ol these 
expenditures among the several state's and, indeed, often within the same 
state. For the country as a whole, the annual cost per pupil in average 
daily attendance is $179. But note the gieat range. New York spends $256; 
New Jersey $250; Montana $247; Washington $237; and Illinois $223; 
whereas Mississippi spends $71; Arkansas $92; Georgia $103; and Ala- 
bama $106. Thus, New York spends nearly four times as much as Mis- 
sissippi. 

More is spent for senior high school education than for junior 
high school education, and more is spent for both than for elementary 
education. More money is expended for the education of urban and 
suburban children than for rural children. Better prepared teachers teach- 
ing for higher salaries and for longer school terms and with better facili- 
ties are teaching in cities and suburban communities than in rural com- 
munities. White children have greater educational advantages generally 
than Negro children. The children of higher economic and social groups 
enjoy better school facilities than those in lower economic circumstances. 
How to extend educational opportunities adequately for all children with- 
out regard to conditions of race, creed, geographical distribution, wealth, 
or other circumstances is one of the most important school-community 
problems. We arc far from answering it. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL INVESTMENT AND SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 

RELATIONS 

The American public school, as we have seen, is the embodiment of 
the principles of democracy. In order to achieve the great ideals of our 
form of social living, a great investment in public education has come to 
be made which encompasses the formal learning periods of childhood 
from the kindergarten and elemental y school through the junior and 
senior high schools and, more recently, in some communities, through 
postgraduate classes and the junior college. The American people have 
been willing not only to provide this original investment but to expend 
annually large sums for the continued support of education. Roughly 
one out of every five persons is a recipient of the benefits of the public 
school, although these benefits are distributed quite unequally among 
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the various states and communities of these states. Many school-commu- 
nity relations problems arise from educational disadvantages. Rural school 
children do not enjo ,r the same opportunities as their city cousins, in spite 
of the fact that the spirit of democracy implies on the pan of each the 
equal acceptance of political and social responsibility. Rural education 
constitutes about one-third of the nation’s educational task, with nearly 
ten million farm children enrolled in the public elementary and second- 
ary schools. 1 he typical rural American school is still today the little red 
schoolhouse, taught by one of nearly two hundred thousand elementary 
teachers. 

Yet we are rapidly becoming a mobile population. For many reasons 
population groups are moving cityuaid and suburbward, necessitating 
many changes and raising problems for these types of school districts. 
The consolidation movement is growing rapidly, with transportation as 
a neeessaiy accompaniment. The automobile and the nailer are giving 
iise to educational problems ol large proportions. If we estimate conserva- 
tively three* members to a family living in a trailer, which would include 
one Jiild, about '100,000 children of school age are living in nailer homes. 
Far too many childien aie migrants, traveling from crop to crop and 
living under substandard conditions. These, too, are entitled to adequate 
education. 

Since education is lay controlled, and since this control is exercised 
more directly in the smaller communities, it is not difficult to conclude 
that tlreic is a relation between the investment of the public in its public 
schools and what it should expect of that investment. The extent of this 
investment, fear the most pait, is in direct relation to community attitudes 
and ideals towards public education, viewed in the light of the economic 
ability of the community. F.ven with increased state or federal support, 
local attitudes and ideals remain a force which must always be considered. 

The student of school community problems must study community 
attitudes and relationships. Communities may be deeply resentful of at- 
tempts to “improve" the schools or to inc rease school costs if such attempts 
are not in harmony with community attitudes and ideals. Strong leader- 
ship is necessary to bring about a good educational program where this 
condition exists. 

Suffice it to say at this point that the schools belong to the people. They 
have established them and they support them; they expand or retard them 
in accordance with peculiar economic and social conditions and attitudes. 
It is all a part of the democratic process. Public-school officers and teachers 
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are the stewards employed for the educational purposes intended. In the 
proper recognition of these principles and in the closeness of the coopera- 
tion secured will democracy’s educational purposes be best secured for 
childhood. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Prepare arguments justifying the following in relation to public schools in 
a democracy: (a) compulsory attendance, (b) public control of the curric- 
ulum, (c) state support, (d) local support and control, (e) educational 
accountancy. 

2. What are some present-day effects of population trends in public-school en- 
rollments? At the present rate, venture some predictions as to enrollments 
on various grade levels in 1955, 1967, 1970. What is the relation to economic 
cycles? 

3. What is the relation of population trends to- (a) school building needs, 
(b) teacher preparation, (c) school support? 

t. What arguments would you advance in behalf of public interest in popula 
tion trends and their effects on the public schools? 

5. What is the relation of desirable class si/e number of teachers in the 
public schools of the United States? of Pennsylvania? 

6. What are points of contact which any reorganization plan of education has 
with the public? 

7. To what extent do the following constitute school-community problems: 
(a) wealth of a community in relation to school support? (b) community atti- 
tudes and ideals and school opportunities? 

8. Factual da»a such as those indicated in this chapter should be constantly 
revised as new information is available. Give examples. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Community Interest in Education 

When Grandmother Brown came to pay her weekly visit, Mary Brown 
was reading the morning newspaper. It was Saturday, and the annual foot- 
ball game with the town at loss the river was scheduled for that afternoon. 
The children had been greatly excited about it ever since the pep meet- 
ing on Friday. They wanted Grandmother to go along with their parents 
to sec the game, and especially to hear the band and the cheering. But 
Grandmother’s thoughts went back many years to the little red school- 
house she knew as a girl, and to which she trudged through snow and mud 
all winter long. She described to them the jacketed stove, the* hickory 
stick, the blue-backed speller, the procession of classes, and the games at 
recess. Mary, in turn, recounted her school days, the children being good 
listeners. John concluded that school must have been very dull in those 
days without football games, and Susan wondered how Grandmother ever 
got to school through thns ■ d-.r n snov s. Marie just sat and listened. 


We have seen that public education must be closely identified with 
community living. Its objectives and program must be attuned to the 
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welfare of the people who compose it— especially its boys and girls. Edu- 
cational leaders have now come to accept the maintenance of satisfying 
sc hool-commimity ‘lationships as a vital function of school administra- 
tion. As a specif u function, it is scarcely older than three decades. The 
school and the community have always, however, been closely identified. 
1 he people through many generations have maintained a genuine interest 
in their schools, participating in many ways. Wherever children have been 
concerned, men and women have sought ways and means to study their 
problems and further their development. 

Educational patterns reflect the ideas, attitudes, and purposes of social 
patterns. While the public school influences a community, it is in turn 
profoundly influenced by the people who compose that community. To a 
large extent education is the reflection of the popular will. This is ex- 
pressed in many ways. It may take the form of a mutual concern for the 
common good, a demand for a lorw aid-looking program, or it may 
undergo a sudden transformation and emerge as a pressure group con- 
cerns i w.ily with some selfish end. In each community both types of force 
arc constantly at work and often at variance. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to point out that early community life 
was in itself an educational force, that there were many aspects of the 
public school enteipiise in which the people of the community had a 
definite pait, that many of these activities and influences pcisist to the 
present day, that the public-school curriculum has conic to be molded by 
many external influences, and that interest and pressure groups, many of 
them highly organized, are now influencing the public schools in many 
ways. The student of school-community relations should be sensitive to 
these influencing situations and c onstantly alert to appraise that influence. 

CHANGING EMPHASIS IN EDUCATION 

Before proceeding to a specific discussion of community life as an 
educational force, let us pause to sketch briefly four periods through 
which education seems to have progiessed and the nature of the com- 
munity emphasis in each period. First to be noted is that period in which 
our forefathers established public schools to safeguard t lie principles of 
religion and popular government in which they believed. Naturally, they 
began with those ideas and piocedures which were transplanted from 
other cultures. As the colonists struggled to meet the problems of their 
time, however, they evolved an American pattern, colored by conditions 
as they knew them. Since rcligiofi was a fundamental of colonial living, 
it became the characterizing aspect of the colonial schools. After the 
Revolution, as the citizens of the new states struggled to perpetuate the 
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democratic principles for which they had fought, a political motive char- 
acterized society. Democracy had to be preserved through an educated 
citizenry who understood its meaning and who were devotedly prepared 
to defend its principles. The third period— the great expansion of the 
public-school system beginning about 1890— was characterized by the re- 
markable development of the American high school, compulsory attend- 
ance, expansion in buildings and equipment, and the beginning of scien- 
tific procedures applied to education. Throughout this movement the 
economic motive persisted as a dominating characteristic of public educa- 
tion, reflecting the great economic development of our country. We are 
now undoubtedly in a fourth period in American education, which began 
about 1930— a period in which public education is faced with the problem 
of sharing, if not leading, in the socioeconomic reconstruction of society, 
looking to a new social order with its many implications of social justice 
for all mankind. Here is a tremendous challenge for education. 1 


EARLY COMMUNITY LIFE AS AN EDUCATIONAL FORCE 

Two compelling forces seem to react upon all institutions, on educa- 
tion among them: one, that force which seeks to preserve the past, to 
retain the “tried and true,” often termed the conservative or static force; 
the other, a dynamic force, one that desires change, to try the new, to 
eliminate the old. These forces tend to react against each other, seemingly 
“irresistible” forces attempting to move "immovable” bodies. Social tradi- 
tion often moves slowly upon the impact of social change. 

In earlier periods of American educational history, the public was, in 
many ways, a much greater community force. The education of the 
children was in reality controlled by the people of that community. The 
school lived close to these people. It taught subjects which they under- 
stood. In fact, laymen examined the teacher as well as the pupils as to 
the teachings. The following passage 2 illustrates the spirit of the public 
school more than one hundred years ago: 

In a frontier region in 1833, stood a little church and across the road 
from it, a log schoolhouse. These formed the center of a community, the 
axis about which community life revolved. All the children of the neighbor- 
hood attended the frontier school. The teacher boarded ’round. The school- 

1 For a discussion of these periods in American education, sec “The Teacher and Society/’ 
The First Yearbook of the John Dewey Society (D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937), Chap. I. 

2 “Teacher and Public,” Eighth Yearbook , Department of Classroom Teachers (National 
Education Association, Feb. 1934), p. 11. 
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house was the scene of public meetings and elections. Lectures, spelling 
bees, ciphering matches, and other cultural-social events were held there 
also. School affairs were matters of common knowledge. There was not a 
person in the neighborhood who could not name immediately the paltry 
wages of the schoolmaster. Likewise, other school costs were matters requir- 
ing direct knowledge and direct action. As to the work of the school— of 
course, everyone knew about that. Who didn’t remember the night when 
Deacon Jones spelled the master down on “phthalimide’’l All admired the 
master’s writing and liked to hear him read. They knew that he was good 
at figures too— with the exception of fractions. His methods of discipline, 
his personal interests, his mannerisms, in short, his every move was under 
direct observation. 

The author of this passage used it to indicate community interest and 
response in the earlier public schools. He had in mind the fact that these 
community schools were responsive to the community to a far greater 
degree than the modern school, and indeed this has been true in many 
localities. If education is to make proper adjustments of its citizens to the 
social pattern and, at the same time, assist in bringing about those desir- 
able changes which must be made as society develops, then public educa- 
tion should lie close to the people. In this regard the people of an earlier 
generation had a certain awareness as to what the public school was doing 
to supplement the activities of the church and the home. 

THE SCHOOLS IN EARLY COMMUNITIES 

It is important to note at the outset that although the home and the 
community existed long before public schools came to be well established, 
the people through time came to realize the school’s primary importance 
as a fundamental functional institution of society . 3 Indeed, as has previ- 
ously been pointed out, the public school was established as a supple- 
mental institution of society to perform those activities then deemed 
desirable by society, and which could seemingly be performed better in 
an institution of this character. Certainly no one— perhaps not even 
Horace Mann, in these earlier years— foresaw the American public school 
as an institution of present magnitude. 

In a modern sense, the early public schools were not strictly public, 
since free public schools did not appear until long after the Revolutionary 

■The writer is indebted to Carlnis Clare Magee, Evidences of Community Interest in the 
Early Public Schools (Ph.D. Disseitation, University of Pittsburgh, 1938), for a considerable 
body of the material used in this discussion. This dissertation contains interesting and valu- 
able school-community relations material gathered principally from primary sources. 
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War. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that in colonial days, for 
the most part, they were publicly originated and controlled. Usually this 
control was exercised through the town meeting, as in New England, or 
the monthly Meeting of Friends, as in Pennsylvania. Dominant to a 
degree was the chuich, exercising its influence over state and people. And 
so in New England, largely through the town meeting, the early schools 
came to be established under mandates of the colonial legislatures. Here 
land was set aside, the location of the school and the means of support 
determined , and control subsequently exercised. Even all the internal 
affairs of the school became matters of general concern. These matters 
included selection of teachers, hours of instruction, the time for catechiz- 
ing, and the use of corporal punishment. 

People thought about education in terms of their own community. 
Towns were charged with full responsibility for the enforcement of laws, 
the amount of support, the salary of the teacher, and the length of the 
school term. This responsibility came to be assumed by the selectmen and 
later by the school committee. 

In Pennsylvania education was encouraged under the benevolent policy 
of William Penn. Indeed, the Friends favored a good education for their 
children and placed educational matters and problems for consideration 
before the monthly Meeting. 

With the Revolutionary War came the great democratic movement, 
for the perpetuation of which an enlightened citizenry was necessary. The 
natural outcome was the establishment of the free school systems of the 
states during the first half of the nineteenth century, typified by the Free 
School Act of Pennsylvania, passed in 1834. Education became a function 
of the state. Although a new form of state control was set up, varying 
degrees of local control were retained which persist to the present time. 


SUPERVISING THE EARLY SCHOOLS 

Community interest in education in the early schools did not cease 
once the school was established. The exercise of supervision was continued 
through various means. More recently, supervision has acquired meaning 
in terms of professional overseeing of the instructional process. In the 
earlier schools, it was scarcely more than a crude inspection. 

The stages in the development and exercise of local school supervision 
may be summarized as follows: (1) the community through its town meet- 
ing, (2) the community through its visiting committees, and (3) the com- 
munity through its supervisory officer. There was no hard and fast dis- 
tinction between the administrative and supervisory processes, nor in the 
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earlier years was either process considered a professional function. One 
need not to go far alield today to find communities holding similar beliefs. 

Out of the town meeting came t lie regulatory function. Masters were 
dismissed for unacceptable work. The ministers were often delegated to 
excuise certification functions and detcimine moral fitness. Visiting com- 
mittees inspected the schools to ascertain “what proficiency the children 
under their care have made, or ate likely to make, in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic." After enumeration of the children, their duties extended 
to inspecting performances of the children, hearing complaints, leaving 
a record of the visit, and attending the annual dinner usually held on 
these occasions. 

However, inspection methods varied in communities and changed 
with time. Ministers and selectmen usually made up the personnel of the 
committees. ‘In committees under Dutch influence, the rules were strict 
concerning the license of the teacher and the separation of the boys and 
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the girls; yet there was little visitation on the part of the town commis- 
sioners. In Pennsylvania monthly visits to the schools preceded the monthly 
Meeting. Prizes were often awarded by the parents for good work. 

Supervisory visitation was an occasion for much fanfare. The chief 
inspector was a very important personage, his committee members none 
the less so. Pupils were expected to “make their manners” promptly. 
Catechizing the pupils was the order of the day, with many moral precepts 
interjected for good measure. The inspection concluded, the inspector’s 
report was listened to with solemnity befitting his seeming grasp of the 
situation and the expectation of the listeners. 

EARLY TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS WITH THE COMMUNITY 

In the early schools, the nature of the relationships of the teacher with 
the community he served was a far greater indication of his success and 
influence than would seem now to be the case. The early schoolmaster 
found it advisable to enter into community affairs. In fact, this seemed 
almost essential in such closely knit and dependent community living. In 
the community he taught both by precept and example. He was in de- 
mand at the village church, the spelling bee, the singing schools, or the 
literary society, as well as at huskings and other social affairs. As he main- 
tained strict discipline, he was the more respected. Boarding around 
among the homes brought him closer to the lives of the people. And his 
virtues or his vices were clearly apparent to them. 

Selectirg the master usually demanded diligent care. Towns close to 
colleges and universities enjoyed the advantage of better prepared 
teachers, whereas, then as now, a spaisc population, undesirable condi- 
tions, and a small salary could attract only those of lesser worth and 
esteem. Matters of religion, salary, and local requirements entered into 
the selection. Could he sing? Could he discipline? Did he post his rules? 
Did he lead a moral life? These and other qualifications were sought in 
the master. Yet with all of these virtues, it was a rare teacher perhaps 
whose impression upon the community life equalled or even approai hed 
that of the minister, and his material rewards scarcely afforded him a 
living. Occasionally, great teachers arose, such as Ezcchicl Chcever, 
Nathan Hale, Horace Mann, Evert Pietcrsen, Thomas Makin, Anthony 
Benezet, John Todd, and Christopher Dock— men whose names have sur- 
vived their day and generation. 

Boarding around the community was a custom practiced over wide 
areas for many generations. By dividing the number of days in the school 
term by the number of pupils in the school, it was determined how many 
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days the master should make his home at the home of each of his pupils. 
Where there was only one child in the school, perhaps the master would 
sLay at his house not more than two or three days. With a large family 
possibly he would remain a week or more. Thus the master peregrinated 
through the district, constantly changing his domicile. This custom, 
largely confined to the small town and rural areas, persisted for many gen- 
erations throughout the northeastern United States. Usually an un- 
married man, often with an eye on the ministry or the law, the teacher 
followed this practice to eke out his small salary. His presence quickened 
the life of the household. Best dishes were brought out and dainties re- 
served only for festive occasions appeared on the table. The wife and 
children “spruced up” for the occasion. If not too sleepy after the heavy 
meal, the master was expected to “season [the evening] with intelligent 
conversation,” expatiate on the news of the day, or delight the children 
with stories. Rocking the baby was not the least among his manners to 
please the good housewife. Sometimes, prim and reserved, he sat in the 
best scat, i eared if not hated by the youngsters, who breathed a sigh of 
relief upon his departure. 

Severity of discipline was demanded by the community. “Spare the 
rod and spoil tli child” meant a liberal application of the hickory stick, 
as well as the use of other punitive devices which today would be viewed 
as bordering on the diabolical. I.atcr, prizes came to be offered as rewards 
on visiting day. In Philadelphia, expulsion was countenanced. Teachers 
as well as pupils were barred out. The teacher who governed by gentle 
suasion was exceedingly rare, being considered f little value in bringing 
up children. Of course, there were notable exceptions. 


EARLY SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 

Much that has been said in this chapter thus far has concerned the 
teacher and the pupil as the combined center of community control, in- 
terest, and relationships. The schoolhouse, too, emerged as the center of 
community interest. The community went to the school both for events 
conducted under the auspices of the school and for those events and activi- 
ties of an educational nature in which there was community interest. 

Many of the singing schools which were first established in New Eng- 
land and flourished for more than one hundred years in other colonies 
and states were held in the schoolhouse. Membership was not confined 
to any sex or age group. The primary purpose of the singing school was 
to improve the church music, although it was plain to see that the social 
life of the community found expression here. Without doubt it was the 
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principal stimulus for the development of public-school music, which 
came at a later period. The singing schools contributed markedly to the 
development of a common interest in the public schools. 

Closely allied with this movement was the literary society, with its 
debates and declamations. A direct outgrowth was the Lyceum movement. 
Originating in Massachusetts in 1826, it spread rapidly through the 
country during the century. Its principal objects were the advancement of 
education, especially the common schools, and the diffusion of knowledge, 
as well as the promotion of all projects for social betterment. Many of the 
ablest men of the time lectured on its platforms and promoted educational 
activity through this means. It was a direct forerunner of the Chautauqua 
movement. It stimulated the university-extension movement of more re- 
cent development and provided a popular means of social intermingling. 
Lectures and other activities of a similar educational nature were held in 
the schoolhouse, which became the center for the community’s social life, 
particularly of the younger generation. 

For more than a century, the time-honored thtee, read in', ’rilin’, and 
’rithmetic, along with the Bible, held the entire field of elementary edu- 
cation. About 1750 spelling came into the schools, largely as a means to 
improve the woik in the English language. Perhaps to Noah Webster 
more than any other individual goes the credit for the spelling movement. 
Webster’s “blue-backed” speller was destined to teform spelling in the 
United States and indirectly caused the fetish for spelling accmaty out of 
which grew the spclling.bee— a form of diversion in which the entire com- 
munity often participated. 

There seems to be little evidence that parents and patrons visited the 
early schools frequently while in session. Visits of patents to the schools 
were occasioned by quarter-day exercises, school picnics, and literaiy and 
other school programs. IJy 1800 in many sections of New England, it was 
customary a day or two before the end of the term to invite the parents to 
attend a public exhibition. Quite often this exhibition coincided with the 
supervisory visit of the school committee. Best pieces of handwriting were 
often displayed, frequently with decorative borders. At the accompanying 
exercises, prizes were distributed to deserving pupils. Public exercises 
were held consisting of reading, spelling, and the recitation of single 
pieces and dialogues. Anticipation of the exercises kept teacher, pupils, 
and parents on edge throughout the winter term. 

A school treat usually accompanied the exercises. Often they were the 
occasion for a school picnic at noon, with plenty to eat and drink. Ginger- 
bread, fried chicken, raisins, candy, and other delicacies enlivened the 
occasion for the inner man. 
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These genuine community affairs, to which mothers brought their 
babies, and grandmothers their knitting and wool to pick, constituted the 
only means of reporting school progress, largely superseded later by the 
report card, and more recently by public exercises and exhibitions of a 
not too dissimilar nature. All wore their Sunday clothes. If the day was a 
success, the master had done well and he would likely receive a call for 
another year. 

Thus the school house bec ame the community center. It can fairly be 
said that the present-day commencement programs have their roots in the 
old quarter-day and closing exercises of the early schools. The people 
.anie to the school. (Gradually, in many communities, the school became 
the educational center liom which was to radiate the whole educational 
program. 


i:\ti rnal ini uji:xn:s and the work of 

TIIE PUBLIC SCHOOL 

1 he evidences ol community interest in the early public schools bear 
witness that education of an earlier day became a definite part of the com- 
munity life and thought. The source of control lay close to the people, 
since state supci vision was yet to come. Perhaps this fact of control has 
been one continuing cause, and an important one, of community interest. 

Through the yeais the \scnk of the public school 1 has been molded by 
many external influences. What is being taught has come to be a direct 
reflection of what the people wish for their uuldren. The work of the 
public school, as Charles II. Judd 3 has aptly pointed out, has been deter- 
mined by two Ibices: tradition and usefulness. Subjects which were found 
to be useful at one time became traditionally acceptable long after their 
usefulness had been outlived. “Tradition,” he has said, “is an unsafe guide 
in a changing society, because \alues which weie once important dis- 
appear.” 

I* voi.unoN or mr. ct Riuca u M 

Kducation, then, is not <>nly an agency lor cultural reproduction but 
must also sei ve as a means ni impio\ ing that culture. One of the responsi- 
bilities of the school is to disc mi developing and desirable social and 
economic trends. New and changed educational objectives as they refer 
to the curriculum must have popular acceptance before they can be in- 

4 "\VoiK of the public mIiooI," lieu* icfenrd to intended to mean all activities consti- 
tuting the school's pio^ram, both cimicular anil so-called extracurricular. 

6 Charles H. Judd, Mutation and Sodal Pt ogress (Haicourt, Biace and Co., 1934), p. 52. 
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corporated into the educational program. Educational leadership must 
always function with a finger on the public pulse. 

The earliest schools were concerned only with the reproduction of the 
simple arts of communication, popularly known as the three R’s. Along 
with the cultural development of the American people came increased 
demands on the public schools to include a wider range of learning re- 
productive of that development. Along with the economic development 
of community living came demand for training in vocational skills. Ad- 
vances in the fine arts, the arts of communication, the industrial arts, and 
the sciences, and the stresses on religious education and character educa- 
tion give some indication of the phenomenal growth of American public 
education from a simple to a complex institution for the perpetuation of 
the American way of life. 

Some specific influences in the development of the curriculum 

Many subjects now a part of the public-school curriculum tame in 
response to demands from outside the schools .* Drawing came into the 
schools as a result of petitions by Massachusetts manufacturers who were 
competing unsuccessfully with certain European firms in matters of de- 
sign. These men felt that the usefulness of drawing as a school subject 
would have potential value in the greater sale of goods in which artistic- 
design was of importance. Vocational education in the public schools be- 
came necessary through the passing of the apprentice system and the in- 
creasing need for trained workers to compete with Europe and Japan. 
The United States Chamber of Commerce cooperated with manufacturers 
in securing Congressional legislation in support of vocational education. 
Safety education, according to Professor Judd, became a necessary part 
of the public-school curriculum because of the hazards of a new means of 
transportation— the automobile. The National Safety Council was organ- 
ized in 1913 and extended its efforts to safety education involving all 
forms of hazards due to the mechanized age. Many states followed, making 
safety education a requirement for public school teaching. 

The curricula of most public schools contain material to be taught 
as a part of the work of the school, some of which is contributed free of 
charge by outside agencies. The larger life-insurance companies have been 
active for many years in promoting health education. Teachers every- 
where are familiar with their pamphlets, many of which have been added 
to the reading lists of public-school children. The stimulation of interest 
in the care of teeth, especially children’s teeth, has been an influence from 

• Ibid , Chap. III. 
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outside the school. The schools’ encouragement of personal thrift came 
about largely as a result of the efforts of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion and many local banks. School banking service has for many years 
been extended to public-school children in the schools by local bank 
officials. Although many of the school savings schemes formerly in opera- 
tion have been discontinued, considerable free literature is still available. 

Many other subjects and activities now a part of the public school 
curriculum came in because of well-intentioned interests on the part of 
organized groups. The evil effects of alcohol and the general care of the 
body were made a part of the school’s program because of the influence of 
groups opposed to the use of alcohol— especially the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union and allied organizations. The teaching of citizenship 
has been sponsored by the American Bar Association, the American 
Legion, and many fraternal organizations. These are but a few illustra- 
tions of external influences upon the school’s program. It would be inter- 
esting to study the motives of groups which are interested in passing legis- 
lation making the teaching of certain subjects mandatory or prohibited 
in the public schools. 7 

The curriculum as an aspect of tiie social order 

As Judd has pointed out, the curriculum, like the school itself, is an 
aspect of the general social order. The school does and should expand or 
contract in conformity with the expansion and contraction of social in- 
terests. Changes in the work of the school have been influenced by many 
and diverse interests. Public-school officials hav**, however, probably too 
often compromised with representations made by so-called "well-meaning 
but narrow-minded groups,” which have offered suggestions and brought 
about pressure for the inclusion of material to be taught in public schools. 
The conclusion of this matter can be summarized as follows: first, the 
public schools must not expect laymen of themselves to formulate the 
public-school curriculum: second, educators possess no inherent rights in 
themselves to formulate the work of the public schools to disregard the 
mandates of the legislature, or to disdain the suggestions of community, 
state, or national groups for public-school improvement. It would seem a 
better policy for each community through careful cooperative planning, 
scientific investigation, and full accord to formulate its educational pro- 
gram in the light of desirable, changing democratic social ideals, keeping 
constantly in mind state mandates and the needs and interests of all its 
citizens. 

7 See in this connection, James D. Shaner, Legislative Control of the Elementary Curric- 
ulum (Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Pittsburgh, 1941). 
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Results of scientific investigation 

Those responsible for the work of the public schools should be 
familiar with scientific findings in many fields. In the erection of school 
buildings, wc have available much that science has taught us. Much has 
been learned as to the size of school buildings, shape and internal patterns, 
lighting and color improvements, and construction of walls and floors. 
Only in more foitunate localities have these findings been applied to any 
degree to school houses now in use. Thousands of school buildings are 
today scarcely lit homes for children, while thousands of school children 
are housed in school buildings condemned as unfit for this purpose, be- 
cause of unsafe floors, walls, or foundations, because they are fire-traps, 
or because of unhygienic conditions. Here is a pressing school-community 
problem, for the home in which the child lives for so much of his school 
time should be as safe and as hygienic as the most desirable home one 
should wish for his own child. The scientific findings may well seive as a 
criterion against which the merits of external influences may be judged. 

Public school program and new discoveries 

Science has taught us much about school equipment. School desks have 
been made more adaptable to growing bodies and the learning processes. 
Toilet facilities are more hygienic. Printing techniques are producing 
better school books, conserving eyesight, and applying the principles and 
techniques of visual education long util i/cd by industry and advertising. 
Pictures ard other sensory materials arc now being utilized in good teach- 
ing. We have only recently discovered that taking children out of the 
school for educational purposes to study community life as found in art 
galleries, industry, business, and community affairs is not only desirable 
but educationally more productive. 

Influences upon school administration patterns and procedures 

School administrative organization patterns have been influenced by 
Army methods and by industrial administrative lines of responsibility. 
Many aspects of business management, especially school accounting, have 
been copied from methods of business and accountancy. Since in many 
school districts the “business manager” is the secretary of the school 
board , 8 he is guided only by such accounting methods with which he may 
be familiar, excepting of course such as may be mandated or suggested 
by specific state law or regulation, which may, or more often may not, be 

8 Sec Clarence W. Peters, Secretary of the Board of Education in Small School Systems 
PhJ). Dissertation (University of Pittsburgh, 1937). 
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found m operation. Where control of school finances lies in some muni- 
cipal authority, such as the town meeting, citizens en masse may direct the 
amount and manner ol all school expenditures. 

Intelligence and oh r r forms of tests, devised originally to classify 
Army personnel, haw heen taken over bodily, or in some instances 
adapted, lor public school put poses. Development of intelligence and 
achievement tests is a significant phenomenon in public education. 

The field ol teaching has been ptofoundly influenced through the in- 
vention and application ol visual aids. Many of the earlier films shown in 
the schools were short entertainment reels, or films developed by utilities 
and business concerns. Motion pictures subsequently came to be de- 
veloped as teaching aids and have been adapted to classroom teaching. 
Education has lagged for many yea is in the application of the motion 
picture to the learning process. The radio has educational possibilities as 
yet unrealized in the S( hools, although some effort is being made to broad- 
cast educational programs for school purposes. Television is a new arrival 
and has already caught the imagination of the public. Other audio-visual 
aids oj interest and significance include models and specimens, field trips, 
exhibits, museums, demonstrations, dramatic participation, graphic ma- 
terials, and pictures of all descriptions. 9 


PUBLIC EDUCATION AMD UNORGANIZED SOCIAL PRESSURES 

Our discussion about the influences and modifications that have taken 
place in public: education through the activities of organized groups made 
no attempt to appiaise thc^c influences, except point them out as ex- 
amples of soc iety’s response to one of its institutions. Let us now turn our 
attention to examples of unorgani/ed social pressures which oiler, in the 
main, adverse criticism of the public; schools and its progress. 

Rki'klnciimkn r demands 

One of the most pe rsistent groups of ciitics of public education in- 
clude those whose motives aie induced through conviction, valid or 
invalid, that education is costing too much, taxes are too high, there are 
too many “fads and frills” in education, salaries are too high, and the 
whole structure is not well managed. These groups include taxpayers, 
unemployed groups, real estate ope rators, and disgruntled citizens. Attacks 
are accentuated during periods of economic depression or as a result of 
evidence of mismanagement or poor business policies. Where honest local 
relief is sought from state or federal sources, there can be no objection to 

9 Edgar Dale, Audio Visual Methods in Teaching (The Dr>dcn Press, 1946). 
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such pressures provided that the end sought is a sound program for the 
boys and girls. It must always be remembered that good education, like 
good clothes, costs more than poor education. The quality of education 
in any community is generally as good or as poor as the willingness of the 
citizens to pay for it. 

Recognition of educational needs 

Too often the educational ills of a school system arc not recognized 
by its educational leadership until pressures are brought about by some 
intelligent citizens. One group of citizens demands expansion of the edu- 
cational program in the direction of increased services, better school 
facilities, or an expanded program. Another group insists on the addition 
of religious education to the public-school curriculum. A third group be- 
lieves that the schools do not lit the children for life’s responsibilities. A 
fourth group wants more emphasis on citizenship and patriotism. Still an- 
other insists that a better football team is an essential; they are opposed by 
those who point to the overstressing of athletics in general. Then there are 
always those who insist that discipline is bad, methods poor, the teachers 
incompetent, or the school board should be replaced. 

Many of these suggestions are well meant and have a considerable 
amount of truth and desirability. Many are insidious and entirely without 
merit, but difficult to deal with because of the points of attack and the 
leadership behind them. It is here that educational leadership of a high 
order emerges. To meet such demands effectively, an educational leader 
must know his school as*well as his community and the people in it. lie 
will need to know education— its objectives and its program. Too often 
educational leaders have had forced upon their consideration matters of 
educational importance which they should have been far-seeing enough to 
recognize and develop as a part of a necessary educational program in a 
changing social order. Too often educational leadership has been content 
to ride the educational “band wagon” driven by noneducational forces, 
especially on occasions when educational changes and retrenchments 
known to be undesirable and educationally unsound have been foisted on 
or retained in the educational program. In such instances educational 
leaders have become “educational followers,” fearful of championing the 
rights of childhood lest their positions be jeopardized or their livelihood 
curtailed. It is obvious that here is an opportunity to display sound leader- 
ship. Those “pseudo leaders” who find clerical duties satisfying and office 
routines pleasant may need to abandon or delegate these responsibilities 
for the stem realities of real community leadership associated with the 
educational program of the public school. 
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OPERATION OF INTEREST AND PRESSURE GROUPS 
IN COMMUNITIES 


Classification of croups 

Much that has been written concerning the nature and operation of 
interest and pressure groups concerns education in the nation as a whole. 
Little has been ascertained concerning their activities and influence in the 
communities in which they operate or the reactions of school and com- 
munity groups to these activities. To this end an intensive study was made 
in selected communities in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia, repre- 
senting a cross section of communities as to population, types of school 
districts, and other representative factors which would give a true picture 
of interest and pressure groups, information was obtained from members 
of boards of education, superintendents, principals, and teachers. From a 
preliminary study of interest and pressure groups, a total of 82 different 
groups was classified and submitted with the request that the nature of 
the group be indicated, its effect upon the school rated on a five-point scale 
varying from very beneficial to very harmful, and the nature of the objec- 
tive relationship to the schools pointed out. The classification as to the 
nature of the group, its interest rank, and pressure rank are shown in the 
following: 10 


Nature of 

Interest 

Pressure 

group emphasis 

rank 

rank 

Religious 

1 

6 

Welfare and Health 

2 

3 

Professional 

3 

5 

Patriotic 

4 

2 

Civic Service 

5 

7 

Industrial 

G 

1 

Political 

7 

4 

Miscellaneous* 

8 

8 


• Miscellaneous gioups include athletic associations, fraternal or- 
ganizations, clubs, theaters, library guilds, real estate groups, 
and foreign parent gioups. 


From the standpoint of interest, groups of religious emphasis ranked 
first, followed by welfare and health groups and professional groups. From 
the standpoint of pressure, industrial groups rank first, followed by 
patriotic groups, and welfare and health groups. In other words, religious 

10 This study was conducted at the University of Pittsburgh under the direction of the 
author. 
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groups will be seen to indicate an interest rather than exert a pressure in 
their activities, whereas industrial groups, such as public utilities and 
other corporations, exert a pressure rather than indicate an interest . 

Nature oe objective relationships 

The nature of the objective relationships which these groups exercise 
toward the public school is of much importance to those engaged in edu- 
cation. These are indicated below alphabetically with the rank order of 
service to the school indicated. 

This table includes only those groups most active in the objective re- 
lationship as reported. The rank-order column takes into consideration 
all totals for each of the respective groups of interests and pressures, both 
helpful and harmful, and indicates the rank order for the objective rela- 
tionships mentioned. 


Nature of objective relationship 

1. Active cooperation, coordinate with 
school, support libraries 

2. Boost athletics, finance trophies, 
want winning teams 

3. Charitable, health, or welfare service 

4. Contests, awards, and prizes 

5. Critical attitude, selfish interest 
manifested, harmful pressures 

6. Decrease taxes, reduce faculty, cur- 
tail school services 

7. Encourage scholastic standing 

8. Furnish speakers 

9. Gifts to school 

10. Guidance, vocational, educational 

11. Influence school problems, hiring 
teachers, course of study 

12. Leisure time activities encouraged 


Rank order of 


interest or 


pressure, or 


both, as 

Most active 

c\c)tcd by 

gioups 

all gw ups 

Civic M/i\i((\ 


A 1 iscel la neons gro i i p 

>s 2 

Civic service. 


Miscellaneous groups 1(> 

Welfare and health, 


Civic service 

i 

Pati iotic groups 

•i 

Political groups. 


Miscellaneous groups 17 

Industrial groups 


Civic service 

15 

Civic ser vice. 


Patriotic groups 

■ 18 

Professional groups, 


Religious groups 

8 

Welfare and health 

14 

Industrial groups, 


Welfare and health 

10 

Civic service 

9 

Welfare and health 

13 
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Nature of object i <e relationship 


Most active 
groups 


Rank order of 
interest or 
pressure, or 
both , as 
exerted by 
all groups 


13. Promote $ 4 ootl citi/enship, moral, re- 
ligious, patriotic 


M. Promote social organizations: Hi-Y, 
Jr. Reel Cross, Cirl Reserves 

15. Public ity for school— good and bad 

16. Raise political problems— influence 
boaid 

17. Special campaigns -thiift, safety, etc. 
IS. Use of buildings, grounds 

19. Visual aids, availability to schools 


Professional gioups, 

Religious groups. 

Welfare and health. 

Patriotic groups 6 

Religious groups, 

Welfare and health, 
Miscellaneous gioups 7 

Political groups 19 

Civic service. 

Political groups 1 1 

Chic; service. 

Welfare and health 3 

Welfare and health, 

Patriotic groups 12 

Industrial groups, 

Welfare and health 5 


Rank order of benefit 

Jn order to arrive at some conc lusion as to the order of benefit to the 
public schools of each of the groups included in the study, the five-point 
replies as to benefit or harm to the school were properly weighted. In- 
terpreting the smallest average as of the gre~sst benefit, the reporters 
rank the eight groups in order of benefit as follows: 


Nature of Rank order 

group emphasis of benefit 

Civic sei vice groups 1 

Welfare and health groups 2 

Religious groups 3 

Patriotic groups 4 

Professional groups 5 

Miscellaneous groups 6 

Industrial groups 7 

Political groups 8 


As indicated above, this study represents the findings and attitudes of 
schoolmen and board members, who arc close to the problem of dealing 
with community interests and pressure gioups. Perhaps other communi- 
ties would show slightly different results. Helpfulness or harm to educa- 
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tion is again a matter of attitude and activity. Conditions in each com- 
munity may determine the nature of these benefits or detriments. It is 
interesting to note that in general the helpfulness of these community 
groups far outweighs their harmful nature. The necessity for a sufficient 
knowledge of the activities of these groups and the nature of the relation- 
ship which each exerts is obvious. A complete file of information should 
be maintained concerning all group activities in each community, includ- 
ing their objectives and leadership. 

Community access to the public school 

It must be constantly kept in mind that the public school is a state- 
mandated institution, that the nature of its control is specified by legisla- 
tive action, and that its basic educational program is prescribed by legis- 
lative mandate. It is the function of educational leadership to administer 
that program in the light of the needs, abilities, and interests of boys 
and girls and in the light of community bp'-’’ grounds and needs. 

Some of the most difficult problems confronting wurhers and adminis- 
trators are those so-called “interruptions” of this educational program. 
Some of them arc specified by the school laws; others are inspired by 
interested groups in the community. The first of these is illustrated by 
the commemoration of special days and special weeks. The National Edu- 
cation Association 11 has identified 32 such weeks, in addition to numerous 
holidays and other special days. One harrassed teacher facetiously sug- 
gested that we should also observe “Teach School Week.” The second in- 
cludes prize contests, a favorite device for securing access to the schools. 
Such contests require a minimum of efTort on the part of the sponsors, 
who shift most of the responsibility for their administration onto the 
school. These include essays, oratory, poster, spelling, typing, health, agri- 
cultural, and many other contests. Usually they are of little value and 
often engender unhealthy rivalry and favoritism. 

As a third problem, collecting money for some local or national effort 
through the public schools has grown far too rapidly and become annoy- 
ing and time consuming. Examples of these include community-chest. 
Red Cross, and charitable and patriotic appeals. They often ’make un- 
reasonable demands on the children because of the pressure exerted 
through them. When combined with the school’s own demands on pupils 
for funds for school activities, the occasions for collecting money through 
the pupils are multiplied. 

Free materials, mostly of an advertising nature, become a fourth means 

11 “The Expanding Role of Education,” Twenty-sixth Yearbook , American Association of 
School Administrators, N. E. A. (1948), p. 297. 
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of community entrance into the schools. This will be discussed in detail 
in another section. Speakers representing colleges, utilities, and political, 
welfare, religious, and civic groups, as well as those representing lyceums 
or their own talent gain entrance to the schools through the assembly or 
through selected classes. These individuals and the causes they represent 
should be carefully screened by school authorities. It may require much 
courage to withstand pressures of this nature in protecting the well-being 
of young children and youth, especially if the representative is prominent 
in any way or known personally. At the same time the alert schoolman 
will recognize the oppoitunity to broaden the education of youth by 
careful selection. Whatever selection is made must be in accord with 
sound educational objectives and an adopted school policy. 

EDUCATION AND ORGANIZED INTERESTS 

NATURC < ' ORGANIZED INTERESTS 

Economic and social forces have always been dominant in shaping the 
nature of community living. Some of these forces, termed “interests,” the 
educator must understand thoroughly. Many of these are organized on a 
national level, are well financed, and have become strongly entrenched. 
They have been termed “organized interests” and classified, in accordance 
with Raup , 12 as those whit h arc self centered, such as strictly profit-making 
groups, and those which are primarily service agencies, as religious and 
semireligious groups. There should be a community awareness of the 
power and influence they wield in shaping the thinking of the rising gen- 
eration. Many of them have influenced the schools through control of the 
school board or school personnel or by influencing school support. When 
the educator has dared to oppose them he has often felt their power. 

Quite often they work in a secretive and insidious manner. Often 
backed by unlimited funds and manned by intelligent leaders, they have 
exerted influences upon the work of the public school out of all propor- 
tion to their educational usefulness. Many of these interests represent 
controversial social and economic issues, in dealing with which the hands 
of the educator have been tied because of supervisory direction, or 
timidity, or both. Because too often they have capitalized on patriotism, 
economic unrest, economic power, or religious beliefs, and ha\t employed 
the most advantageous means for expressing these powers and emotions, 
such as the radio, newspaper, and moving pi<luie, the educator must 

u Bruce Raup, Education and Organized Interests in America (G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1936), p. 1. 
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understand them fully and accept, oppose, counteract, or interpret their 
influences for the common good of childhood. The board of education 
should face the problems squarely and develop a policy which will enable 
the superintendents, principals, and teachers to give the educational pro- 
gram first attention. 

Organized religious groups 

Organized religious groups have attempted to influence public schools 
in five areas: (1) religious rites and celebrations in the schools in spite of 
the fact that schools have traditionally been nonsectarian; (2) religious 
bias in the selection of school personnel; (3) religious instruction both in 
and out of school; (4) public support of parochial schools as well as inter- 
ference in attempts of states to control the program of the private schools; 
and (5) influence of religious bodies on the public sc hool currii ulum. One 
of the most difficult school-community problems, as yet largely unsolved, 
is the nature and scope of religious instruction under public-school 
auspices. 

Varied attacks 

In certain quarters one hears doubts expressed as to the advisability 
of continuing free public school education espec ially on the upper sec- 
ondary levels. These groups say that mass secondary education is wasteful 
and that many are unable to profit adequately by the enormous expendi- 
ture of public funds. Many believe that our educational progiam does 
not fit for life; that the colleges dominate the tunic ulum; that the faim 
boy is weaned away from the farm; that "fads and frills" should be dis- 
carded in favor of a “common school" education. .Some of these outcries 
have been expressed through organized channels, others as smoke screens 
for baser motives, still others as real convictions of well meaning citizens. 

Studies of tiie commission on social siudies 

As part of the Report of the Commission on Sot ial Studies, the Ameri- 
can Historical Association endeavored to ascertain the nature 'of the in- 
terest of many citizens’ groups in civic instruction in the schools. 13 This 
study investigated more than 200 organizations, including patiiotic, mili- 
tary, peace, religious, business, political, and fraternal groups, which 
seemed to have been in any way instrumental in shaping the channels of 
American thought. The study analyzed in a thoroughgoing manner their 

“Bessie L. Pierce, Citizens’ Organizations and the Civic Training of Youth, Report of 
the Commission on the Social Studies, American Historical Association, Pait HI (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1933). 
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educational and civic: policies and programs affecting public education. 
In addition to a general interest in education, those groups have been 
concerned with compulsory school attendance, illiteracy, greater pupil 
participation in school government, school equipment, school support, 
civic doctrines leading to various forms of indoctrination, homage to the 
American flag, morals, peace and brotherhood, control of utilities, influ- 
encing ol legislation lor vaiious purposes, loyally oaths, and prohibitions. 
1 he controlling factor in every case seems to be the inspiration of love of 
country through some definite preconceived procedure. 14 

SENSITIVITY TO EXTERNAL INFLUENCES 

It should be clear to the reader that the roots of the present educa- 
tional pattern lie deep in the past. Education has always been a com- 
munity force through the years, and many of the traditional characteristics 
of our sc hool system remain. Since change is characteristic of a democratic 
sot irt v, tabu ation as an institution must constantly meet the challenges of 
an interested md well-meaning, if not always sound, community ex- 
pression toward education. 

And so the motion educational pattern becomes definitely the result 
of many inteiests, social picssutes, and influencing situations in which 
many individuals, organizations, and institutions of community and na- 
tional scope have participated. Many of these situations have resulted in 
legislative action which determined not only the form of organization but 
the curriculum of the school itself. The educational leader is not fulfilling 
his obligations if he merely awaits and meet' social change as it is pre- 
sented to him. lie must also be active in studying his community and in 
trying to develop an educational program fully adapted to the nature, 
interest, and nerds of bo)s and gills and to the problems they will meet 
as they approach the icalities of life. Indeed, his duty docs not stop there, 
since the school of the future will provide for the educational and cultural 
needs of all citizens of a community. 

The .solution of these school-community problems, then, seems to lie 
in the energy, courage, and good judgment of sound, well-in formed, and 
well-educated educational leadership. At the same time, education is a 
science; much has been a vomplished for education as the result of scien- 
tific procedures and exper mentation. Subjective judgment is not always 
a safe criterion by which to make decisions of consequence. Untested ideas 

14 The student of the problem of freedom of teaching will find an excellent discussion 
of intnest su'd piessuie gioups ii. relation to public education in Howaid K. Beale, Are 
American Teat has bur? Repot t of l he Commission on the Social Studies, Part XII (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1936), especially Chaps. XV111, XIX, XX. 
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must be brought under the bright light of careful scrutiny and tested ex- 
perience. Such leadership becomes sensitive to social pressures; it ex- 
amines them carefully and makes decisions with the primary thought that 
the decision will affect the one fifth of the nation’s population who are pre- 
paring to live in a democracy. The educational leader’s personality will 
need to be such as to enable him to know people and get along with them. 
He will need courage, insight, and tact. The task is one of securing a 
harmonious agreement between the legislative mandate and the ex- 
pression of popular interest and social pressure in whatever manner it 
may appear, all directed toward a sound educational program. The task 
is not easy. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What points of community interest in education arc directly traceable to 
the fact that the impetus for the establishment of public schools came from 
within the community? 

2. Trace the steps in the development of supervision from a strictly lay to a 
strictly professional function. 

3. Compare the teacher in the early schools with the modern teacher in regard 
to his influence in the community. 

4. What points in common do you observe with "boarding around” and 
(a) electing the home town girl, (b) the married woman teacher, (c) requir- 
ing teachers to live within the district? 

5. What evidence points toward greater pressure upon public education in 
1938 as compared with that of one hundred years ago? 

6. Is the ptesent tendency toward increased use of school facilities by lay 
groups a wholesome development? What rules and regulations should 
apply? 

7. To what extent are underlying motives of modern interest and pressure 
groups praiseworthy? Blameworthy? 

8. Compare the attitudes of Judd and Raup as expressed in the chapter. 

9. Comment on Judd’s statement: "The curriculum, like the school itself, is 
an aspect of the general social order.” 

10. To what extent is educational leadership in your community sensitive to 
"interest groups”? "Pressure groups”? IIow is this sensitivity expressed? 

11. What is the best remedy for harmful pressures? 

12. To what extent does the adage "He who pays the piper calls the tune” 
apply in regard to public-school support by organized interests? 

13. Wherein is public education strengthened or harmed as a result of pressure 
activities? 

14. What should be the nature of a well-prepared educational leader properly 
fitted to harmonize social pressures into a sound educational program? 
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PART TWO 

FUNDAMENTALS OF 
SCHOOL COMMUNITY DELATIONS 





CHAPTER 4 


Understanding the Community and Its Schools 

The brown’s home, with its yard and shrubbery, was much like many other 
homes in that community. Mary was a good housekeeper. John enjoyed 
spending much of his spare time working around the house and the 
garden. John Junior looked after the law y n, and Susan and Rose Marie 
had their own tasks to perform. Everyone seemed happy in performing 
them. What pleased Mary most of all was the willingness of her children 
to invite their friends in after school to visit and play games. She was 
never quite sure whether the sounds in the house were loudest from 
Susan’s piano or John’s shop in the basement. She was pleased to know 
where her children were 

Mary began to wonder about other children s home life in that com- 
munity. She knew from talking to parents that there w T ere problems in 
many of those homes. The morning newspaper carried a story about 
juvenile delinquency and the need for some recreation center to keep 
older boys and girls off the street corners. It troubled her greatly. What 
responsibility did John and she have with regard to these conditions and 
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what could they do about them? Should the parent-teacher association be- 
come interested in making the community better or were they concerned 
only with the schools? Why didn’t the churches do more about these 
problems? Perhaps the school gymnasium could be opened up on certain 
evenings for play and recreation. Susan was old enough now to take care 
of herself, but Mary wasn’t so sure about John Junior. Was there any way 
she and John could help improve community living without John’s 
always bringing up the subject oE more taxes? She decided to talk it over 
with the whole family that evening at the supper table. 

o o o o o 

Considerable emphasis has been given thus far to education as one of 
the institutions developed by society for its own preservation. The char- 
acter of education is determined largely by the society it serves. Its in- 
fluence upon society is recipiocal. To relive and reproduce the social 
heritage, to continue the current pattern, and to remake it in the interests 
of more desirable living are aspects of its regenerative function. Most 
parents would agree that they would wish for their children better returns 
from life than those which they themselves enjoyed. 

The relationship which the public school bears to the home and the 
community it serves is rather specific. The home is the basic institution 
of modern society. It is an integral part of every community. In like 
manner, the community is the sum total of its homes and institutions. 
Although communities differ in many ways, there arc certain integrating 
forces in each one. The public school is one of these. The community 
builds and uses its schools so that the wider purposes for which education 
exists may be more fully realized. The school environment and school 
program should be such that happy citizens emerge better fitted for that 
way of life we call American. Increasing complexities of modern social 
living make demands upon the public-school facilities for wider educa- 
tional use for all citizens. These concepts will be developed in this chapter. 


THE PLACE OF THE HOME IN SOCIAL LIVING 


The home 

Nothing human is older than the family. Wherever human beings have 
existed there has appeared the home. Without it mankind would have 
disappeared from the earth. Its presence became a biological necessity. 
The young could not have survived without the protecting care of the 
parents. Sustenance and physical protection have always been provided 
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by parental care. The complexities of modern social living and its eco- 
nomic responsibilities have increased the obligations of the home with 
respect to the social and economic helplessness of childhood and youth. 
Parental care may extend, indeed, even to early adulthood when pro- 
fessional training postpones economic independence. 

The home has become, however, more than a social necessity. It is the 
basis of community life itself. In it the personality of the child is de- 
veloped. Here he learns the conforming aspects of the social pattern, the 
language, the mores, ideals, and social adaptations. The customs, religion, 
and laws of the group become a part of his training. Moreover, the home 
is looked upon as the chief source of moral training. The home gives the 
child an individuality, a feeling of belonging, an ancestry, and a birth- 
right. 

Home i.ife and the community 

Within the same community will be found many dissimilarities in 
home life Home life has varied with ethnic groups, countries, and peri- 
ods of time. Many of these vaiialions, with their corresponding influences, 
persist and probably will persist. Certain aspects of home life are rapidly 
changing; others typical of certain social groups, have persisted through 
generations. For example, a dominant religious influence may influence a 
family’s style of dress, means of transportation, attitude toward education, 
and social relationships. The peculiar habits and mores of migrating 
nationalities persist through many generations, largely through a culture 
whose controlling influence is in the home. Perh-.ps the moral tone of any 
community is characterized by the quality and influence of its home living. 

The modern home is an integral part of every community. It must 
remain a biological and a social necessity, as well as a cultural and moral 
influence. It is and still will continue to be the place of sleep, sustenance, 
health restoration, the mores, family tiaditions, morale, and entertain- 
ment, and the scene of many occasions for reliving, adaptation, and re- 
generation. Ilomemaking is and will lemain an art. Homes are and will 
remain tfie locus of mother love and parental care, rest and relaxation, 
and, above all, the nucleus of happy community life. The community and 
the school will continue to reflect the happy home life. The proper edu- 
cation of the child must be predicated upon a happy, secure, efficient 
home life. This is fundamental to the American way. 

Problems of the home environment 

» 

What has been indicated in the preceding paragraphs applies to home 
life generally; yet one may readily observe the unequal and varying nature 
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of home life as it affects childhood in different communities and within 
the same community. Families vary in size. Their economic conditions 
vary from great wealth to destitution. Cultural conditions range from a 
high level to low levels indeed. Conditions making for good sanitation 
and healthful living are unequal. Generally, the lower the social-eco- 
nomic family status, the poorer the parents’ health and the poorer the 
health of the children. One half of upper-class mothers consult pediatri- 
cians, as compared to one tenth in the lower level. Dietary deficiencies 
affect all classes of children. Great variations occur with respect to sleep, 
play, parental love, medical care, cultural opportunities, nutrition, pa- 
rental control, and community environment. 

Many environmental problems are the direct outcome of discord and 
broken homes. Accord homes are generally integrated and cooperative; 
discord homes the opposite. Parents who are irritable, quick-tempered, 
critical, suspicious of each other, and self-centered inevitably have a 
similar effect on the children. Family morale is thereby lowered, mutual 
services are withheld, and children become frustrated. Where a parent is 
removed by death, divorce, desertion, or other causes, the child lives in 
an abnormal home situation. Far too many American children are wards 
of the courts, living in institutions or broken homes, or without the 
understanding and loving direction of competent parents. 

Every abnormal situation is apt to affect the child's personality in 
some manner. It is desirable to develop in every community homes in 
which a complete harmony of minds occurs— homes that are more than 
a place for tood, shelter, clothing, and sleep. Homes must also provide 
for psychological necessities— protection, security, guidance, encourage- 
ment, and love. Homes in which desirable group living is practiced pro- 
vide an environment adapted to a happy home living. 

The home and social class 

In an earlier chapter it has been pointed out that our democratic way 
of social living has not been able to overcome that form of social behavior 
which traditionally has separated people into social levels. It has not been 
able to eradicate such terms as upper-class, middle-class, and lower-class, 
with all of the peculiar characteristics which may be ascribed in any com- 
munity to each of them. The fact remains that our social structure is 
essentially a class society. As such it bears a definite relationship to home 
life. Homes generally bear those earmarks of culture, organization, voca- 
tion, mores, location, economic levels, standards of living, attitudes, and 
educational levels which indicate unmistakably the social group level 
which they represent. 
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Fortunately, one of the distinguishing characteristics of our democratic 
way of living is its social mobility. Families and individuals within them 
may rise in the scale of social living. Education is one of the means of 
producing social mobility, and its influence as such should be constantly 
emphasized. Society not only owes each family both an opportunity to 
rise but is obligated to remove those barriers which prevent it and to 
eradicate those forces which bring about social regression. In the last 
analysis, much depends on the individual himself. Some children as they 
mature rebel against their home environment; others simply change in 
spite of it; still others— lacking the initiative or caught in a web of cir- 
cumstances— remain as they are. Whatever the nature of the home en- 
vironment, the essentials of the good life ought to be available to all youth. 

School prooress in relation to home life 

Social reproduction begins within the family circle. Social progress for 
each child depends largely on the kind of environment his family repre- 
sents. As i ; i>‘ child enters the school, his adjustment depends upon his 
ability to accommodate himself to a new environment. Naturally, he 
must have mui h assistance in making these initial and subsequent adjust- 
ments. 'I'll ice i pes of homes have been identified in this respect: 1 
(1) “cooperative to school” homes, (2) “antagonistic to school" homes, and 
(3) “average” homes. In the first, every cooperation is given the school 
in regard to understanding it and its purposes, in assisting the child in 
his educational progress, and in supplementing the school program wher- 
ever possible. The second type of home tends discount and stultify the 
school’s influence. It will tolerate poor attendance and even encourage 
the child in active hostility toward classroom requirements and teacher 
authority. It passes on its own defects to the child as he develops. Between 
these two ty pcs is the typical home, perhaps mote indifferent than inter- 
ested, more so when it is not well informed concerning education or is 
preoccupied with other things, or when the school is apathetic in dis- 
covering the community’s home life. If the school discovers the homes of 
the children, makes allies of the parents, learns about family situations, 
and improves the environment wherever possible, the child s educational 
progress is doubly assured. By these means the school can do much to 
improve the home situation. Home visitation, adequate information con- 
cerning the school, and a program of parent education can form the basis 

for cooperation. 

1 l.loyd Allen Cook, Community Ita.kyoun 
> 93 8 ). PP- 134-136. 


(is 0/ Education (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
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THE COMMUNITY 


Community living 

Since man is by nature a social being, he has learned through the 
years that the development of his personality as well as his social group 
development can best be achieved through community living. The history 
of man is one of living together in some form— in a family, tribe, clan, 
village, town, or city. Protection in some form looms large as a factor in 
his social attraction and cleavage. Ties of family, mores, religion, and 
occupation serve to retain these associations, bringing about distinguish- 
ing characteristics which remain and which profoundly influence home 
living. These must be understood and reckoned with by the educator. 

The nature of the community 

Communities are formed when the varying interests of families and 
individuals merge for purposes of protection, preservation of culture, 
sharing of basic service institutions, and participation in religious, edu- 
cational, business, political, social, and other common activities. Tlnough- 
out the community there exists a ceitain chaiai tci i/ing homogeneity and 
what might be designated as community spirit. 

In every community life there is a hisloiic past. Common e xperiences 
must have some beginnings. To understand the community, knowledge 
of these experiences and interests are essential. Family relationships, their 
rejoicings and sorrows, feuds, church affiliations, and sentimental attach- 
ments are aspects of community experiences. 1 hese may touch the public 
schools at many points. Moreover, these are patterns of shops and stores, 
leisure activities, relief and welfare agencies, political affiliations, social 
and fraternal alignments, and vivid personalities which always enter into 
the picture of community life. 

Community life is best observed through its form of expression. It 
may express itself religiously— that is, thiough church relationships. Fam- 
ily clans may dominate or war on each other, the causes lying deep in 
the past. Political adherence to one party or creed may be the controlling 
mode of community expression. Again, there is likelihood of dominating 
individuals, controlling organizations, or business or industrial operations 
through whom the expression is made. 

Communities differ in many ways. They may be urban, suburban, or 
rural. They may consist of large cities, rather closely knit together or 
spread out over a wide area. They may consist of rural areas or small 
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lowns. 11 icy may be well or loosely organized. There may be communi- 
ties within communities, with ethnic unity or ethnic and social hetero- 
geneity. Communities arc organized around many moLifs— a religion, an 
ethnic grouping, an industrial establishment, a residential area, or an 
Utopian experiment. Communities are settled or mobile, close to other 
communities or remote in geographical setting, rich or poor, of varying 
races, languages, cultures, traditions, and mores. Interests arc usually com- 
mon to some degree. There is a certain degree of totality— that is, social 
groups functioning more or less harmoniously in some total experiences 
of community life. 

Si RIJCTUKAL AM) MJNCI'IONAL ASPECTS 

An understanding ol community living may be approached through 
an appreciation ol ( a ) its structure and (Ij) its functions. Structurally, the 
community may be described in terms of its geographical location, its 
legal boundaries, its form of government, its occupations, its service insti- 
tutions, its historical past, its face-to -lace contac ts, and its centers of inter- 
est. Fa h icinmunity recognizes certain types of interdependence, certain 
primary and supporting institutions, such as churches and schools, and 
a certain political authority. All of these attributes indicate a certain 
degree of honing neity. Fvcn within large cities certain community char- 
acteristics appear with respect to certain areas, which might be designated 
as communities within communities. 

Since living together is the most distinguishing characteristic of the 
people of a community, our descriptive analysis does not convey the inter- 
actions and associations of individuals and gv ps. Human associations 
take many forms, such as families and clans, clusters of families in neigh- 
borhoods, and established institutions such as churches, trade unions, 
political groups, and neighborhood gangs. The status and behavior of 
the individual is best interpreted through his associations. Likewise, the 
levels of community living may best be determined through the nature, 
quality, and inlluence of its functional living. Common examples are 
suburban' communities, where residential factors arc predominant, com- 
pany towns surrounding a single industry, and communities formed 
around some unifying principle such as a religion, occupation, or cult. 

School districts as common ities 

From the standpoint of the public school any concise definition of a 
community seems hazardous. It would seem almost impossible to find 
characteristics common to all of the more than 95,000 school districts 
in the United States. In most of these there is a political entity corre- 
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sponding to the municipal unity. There is one or more centers of inter- 
ests, such as a school building or a community center. The school-consoli- 
dation movement, now reaching considerable proportions in many states, 
is rearranging territorial as well as community boundaries. And metro- 
politan areas are many communities in each of which the elementary 
school may become the center of educational interest. For all practical 
purposes, however, the school district and the community have certain 
identical characteristics, size and geographical isolation being limiting 
factors. 

As has been pointed out, the establishment of public schools was 
originally a community enterprise. It took many forms: as an outgrowth 
of the religious sentiment of the community, Protestant groups generally 
being the stanchest supporters of the public schools; out of public senti- 
ment developed in a town meeting, as in New England or under local 
community leadership; in fulfillment of the law setting apart land upon 
which to establish a public school, as in the Middle West; in response to 
a state mandate, as in Pennsylvania; or under some other local stimulus. 
Educational patterns established by these traditions have, in a sense, re- 
mained, and present community attitudes arc colored by them in no small 
degree. An understanding of these traditions and the resulting attitudes 
is important in the study of school and community relationships. 2 

All of these aspects of community life have educational implications. 
Within the mandated state, minimum educational program variations 
will occur in accordance with the mores and attitudes of the people of 
each community. In one district, the citizens will want facilities of the 
best for their children and show a willingness to pay for them; for another, 
the education of the fathers is good enough. In one community, the rela- 
tions between community and school are of the most cordial, cooperative 
type; in another, friction and opposition have been the tradition. 

Community attitudes 

Community attitudes towards the place and function of the public 
school in the educational process range widely. Several groups of indi- 
viduals may be classified with educational attitudes as follows: (1) com- 
munity groups who deny the right of the public school to educate any 
children in the public school, believing that such education should be 
wholly a parochial or parental concern; (2) those who believe that the 
public school should be confined to the offerings of an elementary pro- 
gram, based upon a short term and minimum support; (3) those who 

2 The student will find it interesting to trace in any good history of education the de- 
velopment of the public-school movemen*. 
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believe in a traditionally academic pattern of elementary and secondary 
education, largely dominated by college entrance requirements, and only 
mildly, if at all, vocational in nature; (4) those who believe in a forward- 
looking program of academically and vocationally useful secondary edu- 
cation, based upon a strong elementary program, well organized, varied, 
and well supported; and (5) those who believe in a progressively child- 
centered and community-centered school and program, in which the 
whole educational process is built around this one centrally dominant 
thought. 

If these five attitudes are viewed progressively, it will be observed that 
the place and function of the home and the community become increas- 
ingly necessary to the success of the educational program. Moreover, there 
is a gradually increased sensitivity to the total educational pattern of the 
child and to the various counteracting stimuli which influence it. This 
naturally brings with it the acceptance of increased cooperative responsi- 
bilities in fulfilling the educational objectives. Furthermore, there is a 
demand for increasing competence on the part of all those associated in 
the edtu,'» : onal process. 

Improving community attitudes toward pubi.ic education 

It must be obvious that there is a wide range of adaptability of schools 
to the communities they serve. In many communities social and economic 
conditions which might be improved through education have not gen- 
erally made great progress, owing largely to a general lag in applying 
what we already know about education itself. Many people, steeped in 
tradition and influenced by this or that condition or personality, not only 
prefer the status quo but violently resent educational change. The prob- 
lem is how to create more favorable attitudes toward education generally, 
how to reduce the distance between desirable things in education and 
their application, and how to adapt the right kind of education to the 
boys and girls according to the conditions within each type of community. 
Certain groupings of community factors essential to adaptability have 
been indicated. 3 These arc, first, the degree of community good will 
toward education as indicated by willingness to lend financial support 
and accept the school’s leadership in the educational program. Such good 
will is directly related to (a) the educational level of the community, 
(6) the occupational level of the community, and (c) social factors working 
to broaden the public mind with reference to education. Second, there 
must be community understanding of what schools can do, what educa- 

• Truman* Mitchell Pierce, Controllable Community Characteristics Related to the 
Quality of Education (Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947), Chaps. 11, III. 
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tion can accomplish as a means of achieving desirable social purposes. 
Improvement of economic and social -conditions within a community 
generally react toward improving educational interest in and support of 
public education. Improvement of the schools improves the community; 
each, in turn, is reflected continuously in the other’s improvement. Com- 
petent leadership is always present. 

The fortunes of communities rise and fall independently of national 
or regional trend. A highly attractive community may suddenly undergo 
social and economic changes affect ing the next generation. Such factors 
as immigration, industrial depression or prosperity, change in leadership, 
a disastrous catastrophe such as a lire, earthquake, or flood, crop failures, 
and many other incidents peculiar to the situation are potential forces 
which must be constantly reckoned with. These naturally have their effect 
on education. 


Till: COMMUNITY BUILDS Till’. SCHOOLS 

Authority or the school district 

School districts, as civil divisions of tin* state, are quasi-corporations. 
As such they are vested with several important functions. T hey execute 
state legislative mandates and state policies. As corporations they possess 
certain limited powers inherent in this corporate power. 

Title to school property is vested in a school district, represented by 
the board of education,. whose members are, in most instances, elec ted 
by the people of that district. Since the typical school clistiic t of the nation 
is comparatively small, title to this school property lies c lose to the people. 
School boards have the right to acquire school piopcrty in the name of 
the school district by purchase or by eminent domain. Under certain 
statutory limitations, they have the authority to erect buildings, equip 
them, and tax the people or bond the district for their erection and 
maintenance. In most cases bond issues must be voted upon by the people 
of the district. 

In view of the fact that the citizens of a school district through their 
representatives build the schools of their own community in accordance 
with their own methods, subject of course to statutory or other require- 
ments and limitations, these school properties lie close to them. The funds 
for these buildings and their maintenance, except where the state and 
federal governments have made provision under certain conditions, are 
provided by them. School equity would seem to be of direct interest to 
the people of the community. 
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Nature of the schooi. environment— the school site 

Materially, the school environment consists of the school site, the 
buildings, and the equipment and facilities within the buildings. When 
these arc harmoniously selected, coordinated and administered, the edu- 
cational process is stimulated in many ways. The proper selection of the 
school site should conioim to certain desirable standards. The community 
often enters into this selection at many points. Possibly several alternate 
sites are available. Conflicting interests may arise in making a selection. 
Parents may seek, to exert influence for one or another site because of 
greater pioximity or for other peisonal reasons. Real estate owners may 
be financially interested. Individual school board members, eager to 
please their constituents, or looking forward to re-election, vote accord- 
ingly. Not infiequently one section of the community becomes arrayed 
against another, schisms occur, and families become divided. Litigation 
sometimes results, delaying the school enterprise and robbing children 
of needed educational lac ilities. These are, no doubt, extreme situations, 
but th' > illustrate what can happen hi regard to school site selection. 

A dramatic instance of community dissension occuired when it was 
proposed to house in one school in one community all elementary chil- 
dren of two communities and all high school pupils in a building in the 
second community, at a considerable saving to both communities. Strife 
rose to riot heights. Argument and vituperation flourished between the 
towns, largely because of school loyalties and traditions and bitter rivalries 
centering about sports and personalities. Incidents such as this have de- 
layed the extension of enriched educational opP'"Tunities to all children. 4 
ilappy is that community where these things have not occurred, where 
the people are united in insisting upon the selection of the most appro- 
priate school environment and the best obtainable school program for 
their children. 

Although few of the problems giouing out of the selection of the 
school site arise fiequently, tare should be taken to avoid them. Under 
state regulation and wise guidame, the responsibility for the selection of 
a proper school site rests with the board of education. 1 hat community 
is wise if its citizens put away selfish interests and, after board decision, 
join in any project having the well-being of all childhood under consid- 
eration. 

The Building. Upon selection of the school site, the building or 
buildings erected thereon should be carefully considered. A skilled archi- 

* Life Mat-mine, Vol. 29, No. 16 (Ort. 16, 19. r >0), pp. 48-19. This issue, devoted exclusively 
to education, described many typical school situations in the United States. 
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tect should be employed who will work hand in hand with the school 
board and professional staff, planning an artistic and useful school plant 
in conformity with the school needs of the district, the topography of the 
land, and the funds available. Such a school plant should be a thing of 
beauty to the community, useful in its purpose to child and adult alike, 
economical in its upkeep, and lasting in its influence upon the educa- 
tional and social life of its people. It should take on the characteristics 
of a community school. Fortunately, state and federal funds have been 
available in increasing amounts. State supervision of building plans are 
resulting in finer school facilities and more economical construction. 
Beauty and utility as outstanding aims of the schoolhouse construction 
should be applied to the interior as well as the exterior. All funds avail- 
able should be spent where the educational program can be most ade- 
quately and economically developed and administered. 

A well-kept building and its surroundings will become the natural 
responsibility and pride of all citizens. The tendency to mar and molest 
school property disappears when boys and girls are made to feel this 
responsibility. Moreover, civic pride in pleasant school surroundings is 
carried into the home and the community through pupils and visiting 
parents. Whole communities have rccei\cd a great “uplift” through a 
beautifully arranged school environment. 

Extremes in School Environment. Much of what the child is to be- 
come is reflected in the total environment in which he lives. The school 
is the home of the child for an increasing number of hours of the school 
day. Its beauty, adaptability, and pleasing surroundings become a potent 
influence in his life, and play an important part in the educational proc- 
ess. Many of the lasting attitudes of the child toward education are directly 
traceable to the nature of his school environment. 

Great progress has been made in recent years in making the public 
school the most outstanding building of the community. The school site 
is selected with great care, the school building is carefully planned and 
equipped, the grounds are landscaped, and the whole environment is 
designed to attract and retain the interests of school children.. Although 
many communities arc thus recognizing the importance of the school 
environment in developing childhood, it is sad to relate that many thou 
sands of school children are today going from unlovely homes to still 
more unlovely school buildings— little unpainted frame or brick struc- 
tures edging on stony hillsides or projecting corners, with small play- 
ground space, interior smoky from a woodburning or soft coal stove, 
undecorated walls, old torn maps, scarred, antiquated, double-row desks— 
altogether an uninviting appearance in and out. And if the child is still 
more unfortunate in being forced to fidget daily in the atmosphere of 
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an unlovely and unsympathetic teacher, what a school environmentl For 
many an unhealthy and unlovely school environment can be beautified 
by the sweet influence of a teacher’s radiance and understanding of child- 
hood. 

Yet any degree oi equal or even adequate educational opportunity is 
hardly possible when one considers the great extremes in school environ- 
mental conditions still existing among states and within many states 
themselves. Tor even in those states proud of their educational achieve- 
ment are still to be found extremes in school environment. Although 
there exist great variations in ability to provide good school facilities for 
childhood, it would seem to be the first duty of a state and of the people 
of any community in that state to provide the kind of school environment 
which will contribute to that state’s as well as each community’s highest 
conception of life in a democracy and maintain the place of the school in 
achieving the better, more abundant life. 

Landscaping as a Cooperative Enterprise. More attention is now being 
given to the exterior and grounds than has formerly been the custom. 
It costs vciy little to landscape school property, especially if some fore- 
sight is exercised at the time of building construction. The landscaping 
and beautifying ol school property may well be undertaken by community 
groups such as parent-teacher associations, or by school clubs or other 
school or community organizations. 

Arbor Day is an excellent time to engage upon these activities. Pupils 
will take pride in their own endeavors. Parents and the community will 
be proud to drive past the school with their friends and point out a tree 
that they planted, or a shrubbery group that tK ommittee of the parent- 
teacher association sponsored. It is such community spirit and cooperation 
that makes for good schools. Instead of school officials being resentful, as 
is sometimes the case, they should encourage that sort of “ownership” 
on the part of the community’s citizens. That community is most fortu- 
nate in its schools where thcic is a delightful “feeling of belonging” on 
the part of parent, teacher, child, and citizen. 

The modern school building as a community school 

Community planning, which is growing rapidly in America, compre- 
hends planning for the total community and its activities. Education 
being one of these, school building planning should include provision 
for the educational needs of adults as well as for those of school age. Adult 
activities provided for in the schools include 5 (1) socio-economic interests, 
(2) home, home-life, and personal-living interests, (3) recreation and re- 

•N. L. Engelhardt and N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., Planning the Community School (Ameri- 
can Book Go., 1940), pp. 4-5. 
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taxation, (4) vocational adjustment, readjustment, and advancement, and 
(5) instruction for those special groups of people who need the funda- 
mental tools for participation in our society. 

School-building planning should include provision for these activities, 
not only for the sake of the activities but even more so because of the 
interest engendered thereby in the whole educational program. Every 
point of human contact ought to develop a potential supporter of edu- 
cation in general and the community’s schools in particular. 

Educational planning in relation to the 

WIDER USE OF SCHOOL FACILITIES 

The wider use of the school plant will necessitate adequate planning 
if its program and activities are to be administered in as desirable a way 
as possible. The community school auditorium should be located and 
arranged so that it can be administered as a unit separate from the school 
itself. There should be convenient entrances and adequate space for 
indoor games and sports and other types of physical and social recreation. 
Most people like to listen to as well as participate in musical activities. 
The arts and crafts are similarly popular. Laboratories and libraries, as 
well as space provisions for small group discussions, study groups, voca- 
tional activities, and playgrounds, require consideration in planning. 
Dramatic arts must not be neglected. It does not require much imagina- 
tion to realize that the community school can be the most widely used 
public building within the community, active by day and evening in the 
interests of a broadened educational piogram for all. 

Several factors have focused increased attention to this wider use of 
the school plant. Among these are inci eased leisure time of adults and 
children, unemployment, extension of educational facilities, letraining 
of adults, recent activities of the federal government in the educational 
field, public forums, opportunities for organized parent-teacher cooper- 
ation groups, and the desire of community organizations to use the school 
plant as a convenient meeting place to save expense. 

THE COMMUNITY AND THE USE OI THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The public schools and the people 

The public schools belong to the people of the community, who have 
built and paid for them and manage them through their elected repre- 
sentatives under state laws made through their own representatives. 
Public-school education permits no discrimination among races, colors. 
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creeds, or economic or social conditions of the homes from which their 
children come. 1 here is no institution in any community so truly “of the 
people, by the people, and for the people” as its public schools. 

It is logical, then, to assume that the educational and social uplift of 
any community should be broadly for all of its citizens. Wherever the 
means of education can be applied, there will the benefits of education 
accrue. 

Used but a small portion of the time for public school purposes, the 
school buildings and grounds arc now being more and more utilized for 
the organizations of the community— civic, social, educational, and recre- 
ational. It is the most suitable center because it is nonsectarian, non- 
partisan, non exclusive in c haracter, and widespread in its influence upon 
the life of the people through their children. Modern school-building 
construction takes into consideration these broader educational objectives. 

[J.UAI. KEblKlGTIOXS ON HIE USE OE SCHOOL PROPERTY 

Ixjja 1 i rations govern the extended use of school buildings for 
othei than public school purposes. Most of the states and the District of 
Columbia have laws providing for the community use of school buildings. 
Within these limitations, and in states having no such legislation, it is 
commonly agreed that discretionary powers reside in the local school 
authorities as the custodians ol school property to grant the use of the 
public schools for other than public-school purposes.® 

In theory it has been held that public-school property is merely held 
in ti list for the state by the local authorities 1 that the legislature may 
authoii/e its use for any purposes not prohibited by the constitution. 
There arc so many conflicting opinions and state statutes on the use of 
public-school propel ty that conclusions arc difficult to draw. State statutes 
as well as the courts are divided as to the use of school property for such 
purposes as staging a carnival or show, for religious exercises, for social, 
fraternal, and political meetings, tor private or public dances, for public 
assemblies, for social gatherings, and for similar purposes. In general, the 
rule referred to above applies -namely, that in the absence of constitu- 
tional or statutory limitations or court decisions to the contrary, discre- 
tionary power resides in the local board of education. However, boards 
of education should not pc unit the use of school property for private 
gain, for any purpose which in any way will unfit it for the major pur- 
poses intended, or for purposes contrary to the spirit of public education. 

a Newton Fdwaids, The Courts and the Public Schools (Univcisity of Chicago Press. 
*933), pp. 318. 326. 
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Uses made of school property 


The following are illustrative of 
made use of school property: 

Americanization leagues 
Athletic associations 
Boy Scouts 
Camp Fire Girls 
Churches 

Civic organizations 
Community clubs 
Community councils 
Drum corps 
Farm bureau 


the type of organizations which have 

Farmers’ institutes 
Health associations 
High school clubs 
Lecture courses 
War veterans 
Mothers’ clubs 
Parent-teachers’ associations 
Political groups 
Tcac heis’ clubs 
Welfare associations 


In addition to the types of activities represented by the above organ- 
izations, the following represent some of the various purposes for which 
public school property has been used: 


Board of health centers 
Commercial purposes 
Community centers of all types 
Dormitories 
Employment centers 
Evening high schools (standard 
school) 

Evening classes 

Meeting olaccs for community or- 
ganizations 
Museums 

Musical concerts and activities 


Piivatc schools or lessons 
Public art exhibitions 
Public forums 

Public lectures, motion pictures, 
plays 

Public binaries and reading 
rooms 

Recreational centers -- dances, 
athletic games, g\m nasties, 
swimming 
Religious meetings 
Voting and polling places 


In some of the larger cities, community centers have been established 
where the varied activities represented by many of the above are co- 
ordinated under one administrative organization, sponsored by the board 
of education and supported in part out of public: funds. 


Significance of the movement 

Undoubtedly, the public schools are taking on more and more the 
nature of community educational centers. Activities which express the 
desires of the people of a community for their educational, social, and 
cultural advancement must be recognized. The community educational 
program should eventually become a co-ordinated program in which the 
needs and interests of all its citizens, adults, as well as boys and girls, are 
recognized. It is obvious that school facilities now available in most school 
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communities are inadequate. Cooperative educational planning of its 
citizens to this end is essential. 

Numerous illustrations are available in the educational literature of 
the extension of school facilities for the educational and cultural advan- 
tage of its citizens. A typical community school might be described as 
follows: Selected school activities such as school plays are held on Friday 
evenings and are open to the public. There is a community kitchen in 
which hot lunches are prepared for the boys and girls. The school gym- 
nasium is open on certain evenings and on Saturdays for older boys and 
girls and adults under close supervision. Elections are held in an accessi- 
ble basement room. Hoys’ and girls’ organizations, such as Boy Scouts and 
Camp Fire Cirls, meet monthly. I he school and community libraries have 
a cooperative arrangement. A community lecture course and public forum 
are held monthly in the auditorium. The parent-teacher association meets 
monthly, as well as its committees and study groups. After the meetings, 
the members and friends gather in the cafeteria and gymnasium for re- 
freshments and social activity. There are many other activities, but these 
are illustrative. 

Suggestions for the wider use of school buildings 

Desirable sch( ol-community relations should include a definite policy 
and program in regard to a wider use of the public schools for purposes 
other than the formal education of childhood. It is pertinent at this point 
to suggest some principles which should underlie the development of such 
a program. 

Recognition that public education, to serve the community well, should 
extend its educational facilities and resources to all groups desiring these 
facilities and rcsouices within legal limitations and rules and regulations 
of the board of education. 

Careful community school planning to include such activities as may 
provide a rich and wholesome progiam for all. 

Adoption by the board of education of suitable rules and regulations 
and a workable policy which can be administered impartially and with 
reasonable ease. Such a policy should include at least in certain cases, 
reasonable fees for the use of the school’s facilities, which should cover 
heat, light, power, janitor scivic* 1 and, if necessary, reasonable wear and 
tear on apparatus or equipment. 

Survey of the activities and oiganizations of the community with pur- 
poses wholly or in part educational which may desire to use the public 
school’s facilities. 

Adoption of a program and schedule for all activities and organizations 
under adequate administrative direction. 

Utilization of every means at the disposal of the school authorities to 
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appraise the worth of this program and to utilize these opportunities in 
developing more desirable home-school-community relations with more 
adequate public education as the desired goal. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Find as many definitions of the community as you can. 

2. Find and classify types of communities which have varying characteristics. 
What seems to be the effect of each type on its public schools? 

3. Comrast changing home life and the effect upon school life. 

4. Contrast the extremes in the school environment in districts with which you 
arc familiar. How do these vary in different districts? In the same district? 

5. What is the responsibility of each of the following in improving the school 
environment: board of education, administrative staff, teachers, pupils, 
parent- teacher association, and other groups? 

6. What are the arguments in favor of, and against, a restiictcd use of school 
property by the public? Make up a set of rules for such use. 

7. Study your own community as to: (a) present uses of its school plant; (b) pro- 
posed uses in the wider interests of community educational development. 

8. Draw up a set of regulations which might apply to a pai titular school com- 
munity in regard to the community use of school facilities. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Building Sound Public Opinion 

When the chii.dren came home from school that afternoon, Mary Brown 
was thinking about her experiences at the Mothers’ Club. Each of the 
children seemed anxious to tell her about the happenings of the day in 
school that had excited their interest. Susan told about the panel discussion 
they had had in assembly that morning on the proposal to build a com- 
munity recreational center for the boys and girls. They had all thought 
it was a fine thing, but the principal had said that many people were not 
in favor of it because of its cost. Some said it wasn’t necessary because 
the churches, the Y.M.C.A., and the Y.W.C.A. had sufficient facilities if 
they used them well. Others said they weren’t sure that the boys and girls 
would appreciate it. As it was, many people were provoked at the way the 
boys and girls acted during the past Hallowe’en. 

At the Mothers’ Club meeting that afternoon, the women had been 
discussing the community school. Some were in favor and others opposed. 
Mary thought they opposed it because they didn’t understand what it was 
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all about. Why didn’t all of these women belong to the parent-teacher 
association? 

At the supper table, John told about a speaker they had that noon at 
the Hungry Club meeting. John said he was nothing more than a propa- 
gandist for some new business concern which was planning to establish 
a new factory in town and wanted the club to endorse his proposition. 
John said the new firm was a competitor of his own firm in disguise. Why 
didn’t the speaker tell the truth about it? It was easy to see he was trying 
to influence those men. lie even invited them to buy stock in the enter- 
prise. In spite of the speaker’s emotional appeals, John was against the 
idea. He got up and told them so. 

Susan and John Junior wanted to know why the Hungry Club didn’t 
discuss something which concerned l he boys and girls. John didn’t know. 
Mary thought all the town’s organizations ought to be discussing the new 
community school. She still wasn’t quite sure whether the superintendent 
of schools favoicd the idea. She meant to ask him. 

0 0 9 0 0 

1'he community forces which have bi ought about the establishment 
and operation of the educational enterprise have been set forth in pre- 
ceding chapters. The natute of those powerful forces which mold the 
educational pattern and indicate the direction which the public school 
enteiprise is taking should be ol deep concern to the educator. Absorbed 
in his immediate task, the educational leader may not be sufficiently sen- 
sitive to these forces and the manner of their operation, and they may 
come upon him unaware. 

Considerable emphasis has been laid in preceding chapters on the 
significance of social groups, with their corresponding social levels and 
social attitudes. United by some interest, economic, political, or religious, 
such groups become centers of power often controlling the decisions of 
the entire community, or, if a minority group, seeking to prevent or 
modify decisions against their interests. It is tine that these social groups 
depend largely upon the vigor of their leadership; yet there is usually 
inherent in a vigorous social group forces which lie deep in the mores. 
These forces touch education at many points. 

To understand, then, the nature of these forces, to evaluate them, and 
to develop a constructive policy to deal with them is the task of educa- 
tional leadership. Underlying the act itself is the principle of the act, 
and knowledge and appreciation of the latter is essential to an under- 
standing of the former. It is the purpose of this chapter to consider the 
nature of public opinion and propaganda, especially as they are related to 
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the whole educational process, and to offer suggestions which may be 
helpful in meeting school-community relations problems growing out of 
them. 


PUBLIC OPINION AS A SOCIAL FORCE 

The public mind 

In order that there may be a better understanding of the nature of 
the expression of social group thinking, especially in relation to educa- 
tion, it is necessaiy to examine the means of expression of the public mind 
—that is, of those individuals or groups comprising every community. 
We have seen that the American social order consists of ma^y social 
groups and individuals, each with varying interests, striving to express 
those interests and to influence a larger public. In reality, the public mind 
as such does not exist; rather, we are dealing with the minds of the many 
individuals that compose a group or collection of groups. Furthermore, 
a public is always circumscribed. 1 Its boundaiies may include the local 
interests of a small town or local community; they may include a city 
and its environs; in some situations the public group may be state wide. 
Like the group, the issues involved may range from the purely local to 
the international. 

Historical development 

Just when the expression “public opinion” originated cannot be as- 
certained. Political philosophers have generally been keenly aware of the 
importance of the opinions of people. 1 he phrase vox po/mli (the voice 
of the people) is of Roman otigin. During the eighteenth century writers 
began to use the term more frequently, subjecting it to systematic analysis. 
The French Revolution, being a democratic movement, gave great im- 
petus to the development of the concept. Hobbes considered the world 
to be governed by opinion, and Lot ke included opinion as one of his 
three categories of law. Hume declared, “It is on opinion only that gov- 
ernment is founded.” The reader can turn to many writers for further 
statements of this concept of public opinion, especially as it relates to 
democracy, social control, social problems, propaganda, pressure-group 
activity, social conflicts, and public-opinion management and control. 2 

1 The student should he familiar with the point of view expressed in John Dewey, 
The Public and Its Problems (Henry Holt & Co., 1027). 

2 See Harwood L. Childs, An Introduction to Public Opinion (John Wiley & Sons, 1940), 
pp. 25-48. 
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The expression of public opinion 

There is a sharp distinction between private opinion and public opin- 
ion. Albert Bushnell Hart once remarked that the most difficult and 
momentous question of government is how to transmit the force of 
individual opinion into public action . 3 It is natural that “the full dignity” 
of an individual in a democracy requires that his presence shall be felt 
and his opinions expressed in any action for the common good. Public 
opinion may be the expression of the behavior or the attitude of an 
individual or a group . 4 It must be expressed in some form ; otherwise it 
remains a private opinion. Positive or negative action may be the result- 
ing behavior, a kind of “yes” or “no” response. 

I.ippmatm indicates that what each man does is based not on direct 
and certain knowledges, but on “pit lures” made by himself or given to 
him by another . 3 These control his actions and account for his attitudes 
and i espouses. It may be to the advantage of certain interests to modify 
or t hange these "pit lures” which control at lion. Here propaganda appears 
as no ciloit i>. alter puiposely the “pictures” to which men respond. 

All of us are familiar with the different observations reported by as 
many different persons who have witnessed some incident. Each has ob- 
served the event; each has reported what lie has seen; but none may agree 
as to findings in cveiy pat titular, being influenced by some previously 
foi tiled image or picture which now assumes definite shape in face of the 
event or of subsequent events. 

This may be aptly illustrated in the response of parents to stories of 
children brought home liom school. Parent... opinions are formed and 
attitudes assumed in response to “pictures” mentally formed out of pre- 
viously formed concepts. I hese control parental or pupil action and reg- 
ister friendly or unfiiendly 1 espouses to the public school. 

The human mind is cteative. As l.ippmann points out, these “pictures 
fade or combine, are sh.u pence! hete, condensed there, as we make them 
more completely our own.”* Men visual l/e in different degrees and in 
various manneis. Different motives rule men's actions: justice, war, sex, 
protection of the weak, pugnac iiy. love, hate, presence of a real cr fancied 
evil. Each one of these-, and many others, have been instrumental in in- 
fluencing men’s actions. Many different motives influence citizens as to 
the public school and its issues and problems. "Modern society,” says 

s Albeit Bushnell Hail in the Intioductoi\ note to A. Law rent c Lowell’s Public Opinion 
and Popular Government. Longmans, Green and Co., 1 926. 

* l>cici H. Odcgard. The Amniean Public Mind (Columbia Uni\cisit\ Press, 1930). 

6 Waller Lippmaun, Public Opinion (Hanoim, Biace and Co., 1922), Chap. 1. 

• Ibid., p. 159. 
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Mr. G. K. Chesterton, “is intrinsically insecure, because it is based on the 
notion that all men will do the same thing for different reasons .” 7 

The range of public opinion 

A man’s economic level may limit or enlarge the range of his vision 
and hence determine his opinions. The attitudes and opinions of a 
mechanic in a garage may suddenly change if he suddenly becomes its 
owner. Similarly, men find themselves controlled by such strong influ- 
ences and pressures as an employer, a wife, a political boss, a creed, or 
the editorial policy of a newspaper. The exercise of the control of public 
opinion takes into consideration those forces which may be brought to 
bear upon strategic personalities so as to use them for the purpose in- 
tended. 

There are many limiting factors which often mislead men in their 
dealings with the world outside. These are the artificial censorships (as 
during war), the limitations of social contacts, the comparatively meager 
time available in each day for paying attention to public affairs, the dis- 
tortion arising because events have to be compressed into very short mes- 
sages, the difficulty of making a small vocabulary express a complicated 
world, and, finally, the fear of facing those facts which would seem to 
threaten the established routine of men’s lives. 

It is a significant observation that people are notoriously inconsistent . 8 
One day they like a person; the next day they arc repelled by him. One 
day they are very much in love, and a week later they despise the person 
without whom, they have been saying, life would be unendurable. A man 
may really hold two beliefs at the same time, turning from one to the 
other without regard to consistency. Indeed, an individual may not recog- 
nize, much less appreciate the inconsistency of his own behavior. He may 
not pause to rationalize. The hero and the villain may appear in quick 
succession in the same individual, as in sports or politics or perhaps edu- 
cation. In the long run this may prove to be a great advantage, especially 
where it is utilized to desirable ends. New information and new situations 
may affect the rationalization of a previous opinion. 

Within each individual are powerful urges and drives, none more 
powerful than the will to survive and to attain better living. Especially 
is this true in regard to one’s children. To attain a better way of living 
one must understand his physical and social environment and the laws 

7 G. K. Chesterton, “The Mad Hatter and the Sane Householder," Vanity Fair , Jan. 1921. 
p. 54. 

8 Leonard \V. I)oob, Public Opinion and Propaganda (Henry Hob ft (,u , 194H), Chap 
V. This is an excellent treatise on this sul/'cct. 
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which govern it. Understanding of the physical environment may be 
attained through one set of laws; understanding the social environment 
may require quite another. To this end man must understand social be- 
havior, how men respond, and to what stimuli; what personality is and 
how men differ; what drives and habits arc predominant; what attitudes 
one has toward other people and toward objects in his environment. Man 
may be limited by his intelligence, by his range of knowledge, or the skills 
he possesses. 1 1 is social group may completely dominate his thinking and 
its expression. Such understandings are fundamental in education. 

The laws of public opinion 

Many attempts have been made to set forth the laws of public opinion. 
One of the earliest and perhaps the most influential is that of Lippmann. 9 
More recently Cantril 10 has indicated certain laws of public opinion 
which appear to have considerable merit, especially as they may relate to 
education. These are as follows: 

1. Opinion is highly sensitive to important events. 

2. Events ol unusual magnitude aie likely to swing public opinion 
tempo! ardy irom one extiemc to another. Opinion does not become 
stabilized until the duplications of events are seen with some perspective. 

3. Opinion is generally detei mined more by events than by words. 

I. Verbal statements and outline of courses of action have maximum 
importance when opinion is unsli in lured, when people are suggestible, and 
sc ek some intei pi elation fiom a reliable source. 

5. Ry and huge, public opinion does not anticipate emergencies— it 
only reacts to them. 

(i. Psychologically, opinion is basically determined by self-interest. 

7. Opinion does not remain, aroused for any long period of time unless 
people feel their self-interest is acutely involved or unless opinion, aroused 
by words, is sustained by events. 

8. Once self-interest is involved, opinion is not easily changed. 

9. When self-interest is involved, public opinion in a democracy is 
liable to be ahead of oflicial policy. 

10. When an opinion is held by a slight majority, or when opinion is 
not solidly structured, an accomplished fact tends to shift opinion in the 
direction of acceptance. 

II. At critical times, people tend to become more sentitive to the 
adequacy of their leadership. 

12. People are less reluctant to have critical decisions made by their 
leaders if they feel that somehow they, the people, are taking some part 
in the decision. 

0 Waller Lippmann, The Phantom Pul’lic (Ilarcourt. Brace and Co.. 1925). pp. 144-145. 
10 Hadley Cantril, Gauging Public Opinion (Piinrcton University Press, 1944). pp. 226- 


230 . 
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13. People have more opinions and are able to form opinions more 
easily with respect to goals than with respect to methods necessary to reach 
those goals. 

14. Public opinion, like individual opinion, is colored by desire. 

15. The important psychological dimensions of opinion are direction, 
intensity, breadth, and depth. 

16. Although public opinion is by no means always consistent, many 
of the inconsistencies are more apparent than real. 

17. By and large, if people in a democracy arc provided educational 
opportunities and ready access to inhumation, public opinion icvcals 
a hard-headed common sense. 11 

Devices used in shaping pubi ic opinion 

From time immemorial various devices ha\e been used to influence 
public opinion towards desired ends. Histoiy lecoids devious wajs used 
by demagogues and others to attain their own pm poses. In an excellent 
chapter on “The Nature of Public Op inn,:*,’ die Fifteenth Yeaibook 
Committee 12 listed six devices used in shaping public (.pinion: 

1. A r amc calling— device to make people accept a conclusion without 
full consideration of the facts in the case. To be tamed “communist” is a 
current example. 

2. The band wagon— utilization of emotional excitement, grcgaiious- 
ness, fashion devices, ami “follow the ciowd” motives to secure desiicil 
ends. 

3. Glittering generalities— use of generalities involving high emotional 
content as truth, honor, justice, and patiiotism, or their opposites, as in- 
justice, ur-Americanism, or undemocratic. 

4. Flag "waving— use of symbols to which we respond “by reason of 
yeais of tradition, training, and association. . . . 1 he chief exponent of 
flag waving in the United States is William Randolph Hcarst.” Other 
symbols are the “cross of the church,” and the “little led schoolhouse.” The 
public school lias had to contend with mam pioblems raised bv selfish 
interests through this tv pc of mass control. 

5. Testimonials— u sc ol favoiablc or unfavorable statements in regard 
to education from responsible citizens to gain desited ends, cpiite often 
warped to suit a particular purpose than otherwise intended. Such testi- 
monials have been used to attack the costs and muicula ol •the public 
schools. 

6. Stacking the cards -misrepresentation varying from “unintentional 
distortion to deliberate falsehood.” Whispering campaigns come under 
this category. It may include under-emphasis as well as over emphasis and 
is quite often difficult both to detect as well as to control. 

u Professor Doob has nor found it possible to accept Cantril’s laws in totn. In bis Public 
Opinion and Propaganda (Chap. V.) he gives a critical analysis of these "laws’* and closes 
the chapter with his own set of principles, to which the reader is referred. 

12 “The Improvement of Education," Fifteenth Yearbook, Department of Superintend 
ence (National Education Association, 1937) pp. 155 ff. 
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JUK l)KVIC;j*S FOR SHAPING PUBLIC OPINION 

I lie Institute tor Propaganda Analysis, Inc., an organi/ation developed 

(or the purpose ot detecting and analy/mg propaganda, confirmed all the 
above-mentioned devices excepting “Hag waving” and added two others : 13 

1. Transfer <lr, nr- i.mirs over the authoiiiy, sanction and prestige of 
something we lespect and levere to something which the propagandist 
would h.iv e a< c t pu d. 

2. I’lam-fnlhs ih'tite a device used by politicians, labor leadcis, busi- 
ness men, and e ve n ministeis and edmatois F ppearing to be people like 
ouisclves just pi nil InlLs. Plain-folks devices aie utilized as picnics, old 
flame c lunch, m down on the faun. 

These devices have far-u aching significance in school-community re- 
lations. The educational loader has them at his disposal in developing his 
educational progiam. A knowledge of them may be highly important in 
understanding the activities of community groups, especially where pres- 
sures are exerted which he may feel to he inimical to the best interests of 
the sc hool. Lor example, one of the best means of obtaining support for a 
new educational enterpiise, such as a school building program, may be 
the endorsement (by testimonials) of outstanding citizens or of a parent- 
teacher association. Again, pleading the cause of education as a “glittering 
geneiality"- the cause of a community’s childhood— with considerable 
emotional fervor may be highly effective in furthering a program or saving 
a situation. 

18 Propaganda Analysis (Nov. 1937), 1, No. II, pp- 2, 3. 
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HOW PUBLIC OPINION IS FORMED 

The devices which have been indicated are those generally advanced 
as useful in shaping public opinion. Of course these imply usefulness in 
the hands of those whose intent it is to shape it to desired ends. It must 
not be forgotten that reliably formed public opinion is built upon many 
inherent patterns of action, being influenced by feelings, thoughts, and 
actions along traditional or inherited lines. In many instances, the mores 
of the group are a controlling factor. We are influenced by leadership, 
reason, controversy, religion, emotions, the pack, and our personal likes 
and dislikes. Neumcyer 14 has explained the formation of public opinion: 

The individual opinions are derived from various bits of information 
or factors at the disposal of the people, such as facts, news, hcaisays and 
rumors, legends, myths, and what not. Certain elements in the environment 
and those derived from personal expci icnces are seized upon. The opinions, 
sentiments, and common sense of the masses, based upon customs, mores, 
traditions, laws, dogmas, historical policies ot the group furnish the gen- 
eral background. The discontent finds general expression. Controversies 
and discussions follow. Leaders aiise to define the issue or issues, propose 
solutions, and champion causes. Interest is amused and people begin to 
talk. The issue is discussed in papers and established social institutions, 
private organizations, public agencies, and individuals contribute to the 
discussion and exert an organizing and unifying influence upon the un- 
organized mass of related yet somewhat diverse opinions and sentiments. 
Finally public opinion becomes crystallized and exposes itself through 
legislation or special leaders or agencies capable of giving expression. 


MEASURING PUBLIC OPINION 


Factors involved 

Any attempt to measure public opinion should take into considera- 
tion several factors: (1) its analysis cannot be considered apait from an 
understanding of the economic and social iclationships of those to be 
analyzed; (2) the issues which arise out of conflicts must be # identified 
before these issues can be studied; (3) the status of public opinion at a 
given time and place represents the conditions pre vailing at that time 
and is not necessarily predictive of a subsequent condition; (4) the nature 
of the information possessed by a given group depends upon the limiting 
conditions prevailing; and (5) there is some difference of opinion as to 
the effectiveness of public opinion as a social force. 

14 Martin H. Ncumeyer, “Public Opinion," American School Board Journal, HI, No. 1, 
(July 1930), p. 46. 
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Purposes 

Procedure in measuring public opinion depends largely on the pur- 
poses intended. It may be the desire only to reveal information possessed 
by the respondents, for which a simple instrument requiring yes-no, true- 
false, or cross-out tests may be appropriate. These should be designed to 
lit both the facts to be gathered and the persons to be tested. It may be 
the purpose to appraise the schools or their programs in terms of value, 
in which case some device must be developed to register range, degree, 
or intensity of response. Such tests may involve multiple choice, rating 
scales, or ranking devices. A third purpose may be the measurement of 
attitudes or points of view. In this case, some device must be developed 
in which the respondent can answer without emotion. Usually checks are 
applied in order to assure some measure of consistency in attitudes ex- 
pressed. Attitudes may also be measured from opinions expressed in 
newspaper articles, editorials, pamphlets, letteis, or diaries, as well as 
through oral or written interviews. Quite often public opinion may be 
exprc..seo ; n some official form as by resolutions, laws, or policies. 

Polls 

Public-opinion polls have become quite common. Usually they are 
based on a small but adequate sample of the group to be tested. They are 
designed to teveal both infoimation and misinformation, to give infor- 
mation, to reveal attitudes and opinions, and to strengthen the demo- 
cratic process through the sharing of decisions. These purposes may be 
achieved thtough questionnaires and interviews. It is important that the 
sample be sufficiently repiesentathe with respect to age, sex, occupation, 
economic and social status, geographical areas, and other factors peculiar 
to the area to be studied. 

Noil: I* wither consideiation is given to evaluative techniques in school- 
conmnmity illations in Chap. 2.1. 1 ltete is a considerable body of literature 
dealing with the iiuasinemcnt of public opinion. The following may be 
found helpful: I'ridi'iik T. Rope, Opinion Conflict an, l School Support. 
William Albig, Public Opinion, Chaps. XI, XII; Hadley Cantril, Gauging 
Public 'opinion; Lindsay Rogei.s, The Polishes; Haiolil C. Hand, What 
People Think About Their Si bools. 

PROPAGANDA AND EDUCATION 

Democracy and public opinion 

Dcmocfacy must depend for its ultimate success upon a sound and 
reliably informed public opinion. Education should be one of the means 
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by which this may be accomplished. Through proper educational pro- 
cedures, the American citizen should be taught how to think in order that, 
through sound public opinion, the opportunities of democracy may be 
realized. Whatever may seek to preserve and extend democracy is in accord 
with it; whatever seeks to mislead, divert, bias, undermine, or destroy it 
is inimical to it. 

It is at this point that propaganda emerges. If propaganda is defined 
as a system or means of impressing an opinion upon the public or upon 
a social group, the borderline between propaganda and the creation of 
sound public opinion is a flexible one. I hus propaganda take s on the 
nature of argument not to find the truth but to attain a certain end. It 
selects its arguments because they carry an element of will or of power. 
Its arguments tend to influence people in a certain direction. 1 '* 

Writers in the held arc in no sense agreed as to the nature of propa- 
ganda. It is important that the student of school-community relations, in 
arriving at his own interpretation, undcistands their dilleremes. I he 
following have been selected for inclusion here: 

Propaganda is expression ot opinion or action by individuals or groups 
delibeiately designed to influence opinions or actions of othei individuals 
or groups with reteience to predetei mined ends. 1,1 

Propaganda is the manipulation of the public to the e nd of securing 
some specific action. 17 

Propaganda is a systematic cliiection of dibit to gain suppoit for an 
opinion, dociiine, or com sc of action. 1 * 4 

Propaganda is the ' dissemination of interested inhumation and 
opinion. 19 

Propaganda seeks to piesent a part (if the 1 facts, to distort their relations, 
and to force conclusions which could not be drawn Irom a complete and 
candid survey of all the facts. 

Propaganda is promotion which is veiled in one way or another as to 
(1) its oiigin or sources, (2) the interests involved, (!1) the methods em- 
ployed, (1) the content spicad, and (5) the results accruing to t lie victims - 
any one. any two, any three any lour, or all five.- 1 

18 The reader will find an interesting discussion of propaganda in William Alhig, Public 
Opinion (McGraw-Hill Book Co., (1939), especially Chaps. XVII, XVIll. See* also Leonard 
W. Doub, Public Opinion and Propaganda (Henry Holt & Co, 1948), and Fanil Lcd/rer, 
State of the Masses (W. W. Norton and Co., 1940). 

™ Propaganda Analysis, I, No. 1 (Oct. 1937), p. 1. 

17 E. I). Martin, “Arc We Victims of Propaganda?” Forum, LXXX1, pp. 142 If. 

18 William G. Carr, “The Ridciie erf Propaganda in the Schools,” American School Board 
Journal (Sept. 1932), 85, p. 2G. 

10 R. J. G. Wreford, “Propaganda Evil and Good," Nineteenth Century (April 1923), 
p. 514 

20 Calvin Coolidgc, in an address before the Association of Newspaper Editors, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

21 Frederick E. Lumlcy, The Propagai da Menace (Century Co., 1933), p. 44. For an 
especially good discussion on many conceptions of propaganda, see Chap. II. 
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These definitions bear out, in the main, the statements made in the 
previous paragraphs. More important than definitions of propaganda are, 
as has been intimated, the impressions which many people have toward 
it because of certain more or less obvious self-centered controls attempted 
by many of its users. The student of school-community relations should 
be familiar with the nature of propaganda, the various attitudes towards 
it, and the attempts made by its many users to influence public education. 

Objf.ctionabi.e nature of propaganda 

If we define propaganda as any opinion or action intended to influence 
the thoughts and actions of others, much that has been said earlier in 
regard to public opinion applies as well to propaganda. Where the use 
of piopaganda is in (onloimity with the furtherance of democratic objec- 
tives, no valid objections may be offered to it. It becomes objectionable 
when it is inimical to democracy’s ideals and objectives. 

In recent yea is piopaganda, as it applies to education, has come to be 
rcgai del in an uni. i\oi able light, largely for the following reasons: (1) it 
olien uses methods that are not strictly honest; (2) it often attempts to 
mold and direct public opinion for antisocial, undemocratic, or selfish 
purposes; (:5) it seeks to “put something over” on the people rather than 
encourage nitical and independent thinking; and (4) the real motives 
and put poses of professional propagandists are quite often hidden. 

Iaunley-' 2 consideis education and propaganda as contradictions in 
terms and mutually exclusive. Hducation, he believes, seeks to discover 
truth, disseminate 1 1 nth, and create a type of public opinion based on 
facts, wheicas propaganda usually seeks to dismit the truth and by subtle 
picscntation lead to subversive ends without primary regard for truth. 
However, such may not always be the case: where the truth (its the pur- 
poses intended, truth may be over stressed. 

Propaganda and hie emotions 

It is to be noted that, although sound public opinion is based upon 
an appeal to reason, all the facts being known, propagandists make their 
appeal principally to the emotions. If one examines the devices of the 
propagandists, one will note that they all depend upon emotion. Appeal 
is made to our loves and hates, our likes and dislikes, our pride and shame, 
our courage and fears, our selfishness and unselfishness. The important 
point to note here is a c ondemnation not of emotion as an essential aspect 
of human existence but of the unrestricted use of a powerful emotional 
stimulus under false or misleading guise and without the full truth to 
gain subversive ends. 

**ibid„ p. 21. 
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Propaganda in the schools 

Propaganda enters into public education at many points. This has 
been due largely to the discovery of the universality of the public schools 
and of the especially gullible nature of children. Unfortunately, public- 
school administrators and teachers have allowed themselves to depart, to 
some extent at least, from their primary obligations to childhood and 
have become equally gullible in being influenced by self-centered propa- 
ganda. 

Some indications of the nature of the media selected by propagandists 
for activities within the schools may be gathered from Parkers list of 
eight media most frequently used : 23 

1. Free distribution of manufactured products, such as toothpaste or 
breakfast foods. 

2. The distribution of various forms of teaching aids which point to 
attitudes that will lead to the purchase of certain articles or to certain 
desired lines of action. 

3. The distribution of accessories bearing punted advertisements, such 
as blotters, pencils, erasers, and book covets. 

4. The insertion of biased statements in texts. 

5. The promotion of contests in such fields as essay waiting, poster 
making, oratory, and spelling, in which the ultimate purpose is biased. 

6. The furnishing of outside speakers. 

7. Agitation for the observance of spec ial da\s and weeks. 

8. Utilization of school children for collecting, donating, or appealing 
in public functions. 

Propaganda and education 

As we have indicated, propaganda and education differ in certain par- 
ticulars. Propaganda attempts to teach what to think and in what way to 
react. Education teaches how to think, and the development of the means 
for making the correct choices under a given group of circumstances. 
Even here a fine line of distinction may be difficult to draw. Within the 
school itself the means of propaganda have been and are being used for 
administrative purposes. Methods of propaganda have been used in at- 
tempts to indoctrinate public-school children. Much opposition has been 
offered to this use because of the immaturity of children, since like the 
wedding guest in “The Ancient Mariner,” childhood cannot “choose but 
hear.” 

Indoctrination considered in this light raises many interesting ques- 
tions as to the purpose of education. Tr has always been considered a 

28 Howard L. Parker, “A Plan for Sifting Propaganda in the Schools,” Elementary School 
Journal (Dec. 1932), 33, pp. 277-282. 
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major function of education, Professor Bode points out, to preserve the 
values ol the past, and he believes it will be so in the future. But there 
is a changed emphasis. Although the traditions and values of the past are 
represented in the spirit of the nation, its conception of its mission and 
destiny changes with time. Professor Bode 24 says: 

But ihe peculiarity of the present situation lies in the fact that the 
meaning of these traditions has become uncertain. Traditions like all 
other human affairs ate subject to growth and change. In recent times the 
tempo of change has been so tapid that we are in danger of losing our 
bearings. Consequently the task of education has become much more com- 
plicated. Instead of simply transmitting the values of the past, it must take 
account of the uncertainty and disagreements as to what these values mean 
in our own day and age. 

Public-school teachers and administrators would seem to be caught 
between two forces in the consideration of education and propaganda— 
namely, those values and traditions which by the inheritance of the cul- 
ture ‘•ho.dd be passed along to the rising generation in the light of a 
changing social order, and those forces and pressures represented by extra- 
school interests which seek through altruistic or selfiish purposes, or both, 
to influence public educational outcomes, and through them society in 
general. The educationist must exercise discretionary power in regard to 
the flow of these forces through the educational sluice gates, and for this 
reason, if for no othet, has a primary obligation to understand propa- 
ganda and its methods. Whatever the pressure, he is still the educational 
leader, a duly not to be renounced. 


PROPAGANDA APPRAISEMENT 


The approach 

fames 1 larvey Robinson-'' quotes an old Stoic proverb which observes 
that men are tormented by the opinions they have of things rather than 
by the thijigs themselves. Such would appear to be the situation in the 
creation of sound public opinion, which will meet adequately the prob- 
lems created by propaganda in the public schools. The creation of a sound 
discriminating mind in regard to educational matters is the first goal and 
must be sought by members of the board of education, school administra- 
tors, teachers, and school children. The sources of propaganda, the pur- 
poses, and .the means used must be brought to light. To be fair and open 

24 Boyd H. Bode, 4, A New Era in Education," Education Digest, Oct. 1937. 

**The Mind in the Making (Harper and Brothers, 1921), p. 3. 
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minded in all things is greatly to be desired. Controversial matters should 
meet the light of healthy discussion through open-forum methods. No 
special private or prior rights are guaranteed to any individual, group, or 
interest when the rights of childhood are concerned. 

Attitudes towards propaganda 

Educators generally consider the efforts of the propagandists as either 
inimical to the work of the public schools, or at least in need of close 
scrutiny. For several years the National Education Association has ap- 
pointed committees to study the problem, and members of boards of edu- 
cation have considered it important enough to adopt rides and regulations 
in regard to the use of the public si bools by outside agencies and ai ti\ ities. 
Administrative offuets have been given the power to bat or to remove 
from the schools any piopagatula matciial found objei tionable. 1 his be- 
comes an impoitant tesponsibility. The pmMems likely to aiise as a 
result are many and vexatious. 

Criteria for appraisement 

To set up some safe guides in dealing with propaganda is not an easy 
task. Sincerity is not always a guide, nor is the purpose of enlightenment 
or information unless groups as a whole over long pet iods are considered. 
We cannot appraise propaganda by its success, its popular appeal, or its 
obvious influence. We are on much safer grounds when we examine the 
methods and appeals which the piopagandist makes."'* 

Careful discrimination must be between the piopagandist group 
which checks all facts carefully, presents all sides clcaily, invites full dis- 
cussion, and does not stille opposition, even if it is obviously a pressure 
group, and the group whose motives are hidden in seuecy, indimtion, 
and dissimulation. Care must be taken to observe whither time is an 
appeal to emotion rather than reason, deliberate falsification or distmtion 
of facts, or an effort to gag or otherwise silence full discussion or opposi- 
tion in any form. 

The attitudes and activities of leaders of the gioup in ipu stion should 
be studied as to their accord with sound demon at ic piinciples and com- 
munity interests, especially as to education. The nature of the organiza- 
tion and its affairs in general must be checked in the light of democratic 
living. 

The success of the propagandists offers a criterion of judgment. If 
school board members or administrators forget their legal and educational 

20 Robert M. Maclver, "Social PrcssimV bnryt Inpcdia of the Social Sciences, VI, p. 345. 
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responsibilities and submit to propagandists’ demands in regard to em- 
ployment or dismissal of employees, the curriculum, athletics, classroom 
methods, the purchase of supplies or financial affairs, motives behind these 
demands may be immediately questioned. Where teachers are intimi- 
dated through tiueats or unfair ta< tics, suspicion is aroused as to what lies 
behind them. Such seemingly magnanimous proposals as essay contests, 
free materials, loyally oaths, free speeches, and the like must be viewed in 
the light of the larger purposes of education and the educational welfare 
ol the child, l.umley has stated it well when he declares that the best 
protec tion from propaganda is in learning to think straight .- 7 

KDUUATION IN KILATION TO PUBLIC OPINION 
ANI) PROPAGANDA 

In an eatliei chapter, we have seen that the public school is America’s 
peculiar < * -r 1 1 1 ibution to the cause, continuance, and preservation of de- 
ni". racy. It I cs a pec uliar function namely, to elfcct the promises of 
Amei ican demon acy, that heiitage which every child in America has the 
tight to expect because he is an American. Beard - 8 has said that it is the 
feme tion of education 

to guard, c finish, advance, and make available in the life of coming gen- 
etations the [untied -mu glowing wisdom, knowledge and aspirations of 
the lace. 1 his involves the dissemination of knowledge, the liberation of 
minds, the development of skills, the promotion ot free inquiries, the cn- 
com agement ol the cieative or inventive spi. ., and the establishment of 
wholesome attitudes towatd order and change— all useful in the good life 
for each pet son in the ptaclical ails, and in the maintenance and improve- 
ment ol Atm tic an society, as our society, in the wen Id of nations. 

Such a definition, comprehensive as it is, involves, first, social reproduc- 
tion of the cultural heiitage in the individual, focused in the direction 
of fitting him to become a useful as well as responsible member. 

There is a second aspect of this definition which is essential to its 
reuli/alion— namely, that of social change. Fducation must be dynamic 
by its very n.tltue, adapting itsell to a changing society. Changing social, 
economic, and political conditions affect individual and group living. 
Old ideas i.ivc wav to new and old institutions crumble or are modified. 

o 

Fducation to be dynamic must adapt itself to a dynamic society. While 

27 I .untie}. op. cit. 

28 The b tuque Function of Ed \u at ion in American Democracy (National Education As- 
sociation, 1937), p. 78. 
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education follows, it also leads. It is both conservation and progress. It 
seeks to create balance. 

Articuijvting public sen iimen r 

Abraham Lincoln once remaiketl, “Public; sentiment is everything. 
With public sentiment nothing can fail. Without it, nothing can succeed. 
Consequently, he who molds public sentiment goes deeper than he who 
enacts statutes or pronounces decisions. lie makes statutes and decisions 
possible or impossible to execute.” This statement applies significantly 
to education. No school system can rise to any degree of effectiveness with- 
out favorable public sentiment, nor can any effective sc hool system remain 
effective long without the support of its citizens. 

If one characteristic of democracy is the attempt to articulate effec- 
tively public opinion, it is essential to know, with some degree of cer- 
tainty, the extent to which individual thinking in the modern community 
is derived from one’s relationships to functional social groups. In most 
instances, public sentiment becomes articulated through civic groups, 
labor unions, parent-teacher associations, service clubs, church organiza- 
tions, and chambers of commerce. A vast number of organizations in the 
modern community, fraternal, social, labor, political, patriotic, and edu- 
cational, exert, directly or indirectly, an influence, open or bidden, on 
public education. The question may not be whether or not to allow these 
groups to influence the school and its policies; rather the goal is to use 
them effectively as legitimate expressions of public opinion in the de- 
velopment 01 school policy and the suppoit of its activities. In so doing, 
the educational leader will be guided by the application of those criteria 
which determined their usefulness. 

Responsibility of educational leadership 

It is here that education makes its point of contact with the people 
through public: opinion. Educational leadership must have an awareness 
of the community backgrounds, the interests, needs, attitudes, and con- 
ditions of the people. Such leadership must be quickly conscious of public 
sensitivity. Intuition or conscience or the accidents of casual judgment 
cannot be relied upon when we deal with the public: about us. Educa- 
tional leadership must understand the principles of public; opinion as 
well as the nature of the puulic minds. Such leadership must have proper 
sources of information as well as means to disseminate proper informa- 
tion, access to sources of public policy, acquaintance with community 
leaders, responsibility for action when and where needed, and the ability 
to secure attention and to speak in convincing tones. The problem may 
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be a difficult one, but the need is important and the responsibility well 
placed. 

Hut this rcspon ability is also a two-way procedure. The schools belong 
lo the people. Puolic opinion must be given the opportunity for expres- 
sion, its values weighed, and its purposes evaluated. Ill-timed reaction has 
been the bane of many school systems when unenlightened public opinion 
has leaned away from a dynamic education. Thus the educational leader 
becomes a leader as well as a follower. His considered and courageous 
judgment is the only safe guide when championing the development of 
( hildren. lie must remember at all times that, although popular judgment 
may be faulty and ponderous, there is no safe alternative to popular judg- 
ment as a basis of social living. The inculcation of right attitudes in boys 
and girls will go far in developing right attitudes as they become respon- 
sible men and women. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What instances can you ciic in your community in which the forces of 
public opinion have been tiansinitted into public action in regard to the 
public schoi »s? 

2. Apply the attributes of a community as given in this chapter to any selected 
school community. What relationship do you see between these attributes 
and the development of public opinion in any community? the use of 
propaganda? 

3. Evaluate Xrumcyri’s statement as to the formation of public opinion. 

4. Gompaie I.ippinann's principles of public op . on with those of (a) Cantril 
and (b) l)oob. 

5. Rank the six common devices which influence public opinion in relation 
to education as classified by the Fifteenth Yearbook in order of (a) fre- 
quency of use, (b) potency. 

(i. Can you cite instances in which public opinion in regard to educational 
issues have been influenced by (a) economic, (b) social, (c) religious con- 
tacts of individuals or gioups? 

7. Which of Barker’s eight media of propaganda have been in evidence in 
your school (listiict? What has been the nature of the influence of these? 

8. Wliat evidence cut you cite to show that propaganda has been helpful to 
education? 

9. What is the relationship of indoc ti inat ion to (a) public opinion (b) propa- 
ganda? 

10. What evidence is available that pmpaganda in icgarcl to education is on 
the wane? 

11. Evaluate the arguments that education and propaganda are mutually 
exclusive. 

12. Cite actual examples in whic h a supci intendent of sc hools keeps his “finger 
on the public pulse.” 
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CHAPTER 6 


Concepts of School-Community Relations 

John Broun c nine home one Friday evening unh a small pamphlet which 
had been distributed at work that afternoon. It uas called a "house organ.” 
It said that his company wanted to de\elop better relations with its em- 
ployees through going each employee more information about the busi- 
ness. John read it and liked the idea. Showing it to his wife, he said, 
“Mary, I feel closer to my employers now than I ever did before.” Mary 
got out the pamphlet which the superintendent of schools had distributed 
at the October meeting of the parent teacher association and compared 
them. Botli pamphlets were of about the same si/e. Both conveyed in- 
teresting information. "Why, John!" she exclaimed, "each pamphlet is 
Hying to do the same thing." 

John agreed. "This lool s like a new step in public relations,” he said. 
Mary never quite understood everything in the school's pamphlet and 
wondered whether the supeiintendcnt could not have explained all those 
figures more clearly. She remarked, "Did the superintendent gather this 
information for distribution meiely because of that criticism at the first 
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meeting? Why have the schools been so backward in taking the parents 
into their confidence?" It was true that a “school page” appeared weekly 
in the local newspaper, but it dealt principally with football and the 
school's activities. It seldom printed anything about the elementary 
schools and never once mentioned Rose Marie's first grade. Hy this time 
John was reading both pamphlets for the second time. 

Mary was eagerly awaiting the next meeting of the parent-teacher 
association, because she hoped that there would be a public discussion 
about the pamphlet and especially about the community school. John 
agreed to go along. Uy this time he too wondered about this new method 
of school public relations. He decided to ask some questions of the 
superintendent and hoped that the board members would be there too. 
John concluded that his company had “seen the light." There wasn’t any 
sense in keeping things secret. John and Mary both decided that it was 
time to dress for the (lass play at the school. Susan was playing the lead. 


We have seen that, in earlier periods of American educational history, 
the school was in many ways a considerable community foice. The school 
lived close to the people. It taught subjects which the people, for the most 
part, understood. The school was the community center. Local public 
opinion controlled the school in every way. 

Public education became institutionali/cd when it became a state 
function. State laws determined the nature of the organization, the per- 
sonnel, the program. Visiting committees were replaced by superintend- 
ents and principals, now clothed with official authority. Academies and 
high schools supplemented the elementary program, teaching subjects 
little understood by most folks. A certain aloofness from the people of 
the community gradually began to characterize public education. Al- 
though the board of education remained a powerful community force, 
more and more responsibility was delegated to the supervisory officers. 
Even boards of education began to draw away from the people w r ho elected 
them, regarding their offices as having a ceitain official status, clothing 
many of their acts in secrecy, and tolerating, if not resenting, public 
"intrusion.” 

We do not wish to create the impression that public education, in its 
entirety, has come to be characterized in this manner. Since education 
has in many ways followed the examples set by business, it has been 
merely reflecting an attitude of disdain and disregard for the public 
similar to that adopted by big business during its early development. As 
business and industry have come to see the importance of a closer aflilia- 
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tion with the public, so education has, in many places, been progressing 
to the point of a return to earlier community “intimacy” and cooperation. 

It is our purpose here to examine four major concepts of school- 
community relation:, which have progressively developed, each of which 
may be found in practice at the present time. Communities differ mark- 
edly in what they wish for their children. Educational leaders differ as 
much in their regard of the community. Each may be friendly or hostile 
to the community, or at least to certain groups within the community. 

These attitudes toward the community should be considered from 
two points of view: (1) as they have developed step by step in the same 
community over periods of time under progressive leadership; and (2) as 
descriptive of those varying attitudes and feelings now to be found in 
different communities. 


THE CONCEPT OF INDIFFERENCE 

Dl'i IMTION AMI ANALYSIS 

T he first concept of community relations may be defined as that state 
of mind in which there is a partial or complete indifference to, or disre- 
gard of, the place of the home and the community in any educational 
endeavor associated with public education. Attitudes of this nature as- 
sumed by public-school authorities ate based in part upon the philosophy, 
however erroneous, that since the public school is a state institution, there 
is a state mandate to establish and maintain the school enterprise by an 
independent school board, responsible largely to the state and only mildly 
to the local community, and to administer this enterprise in accordance 
with that mandate. This concept presupposes either that all education 
takes place within the public school or that the public school has no 
concern with those influences of an educational nature prevalent outside 
the school and with which the child is in frequent association. 

Furthermore, the operation of the compulsory-attendance law places 
the custody of the child under sc hool control for a specified time each day. 
In loco parentis establishes the nature of this custody. The curriculum is 
specified by legislative enactment or state supervision. The teaching 
methods are entirely profc sional and are therefore controlled within the 
school. Professional matters .mist be sut rounded at all times with a certain 
dignity and protection. 1 

Moreover, it is assumed that, whenever issues arise, the school is al- 

i Cert. ii ii wi itcis have mu tic bold to term tins »i public-be-damncd attitude, otbcis 
vise a milder term, "public-bc-shunned." 
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ways, or nearly always, right. In so assuming, public-school authorities 
have felt amply protected by many court decisions favorable to them. The 
fact that teachers are state employees certificated by the state, and account- 
able only to the state through the proper supervisory officer, or to the 
local school hoard, whose attitude may be just as indifferent to the com- 
munity. seems to provide adequate suppoit for this point of view. 

NATl'RE of contacts 

Where an attitude of complete or partial indifference is assumed, it is 
not to be presumed that there is a complete aloofness between the school 
and the home and the community. Contacts with the home and loimnu- 
nity under this category are of three types. The first of these includes all 
of those reports, publications, or other materials lequired by law or by 
the board of education. It must be remembered, however, that the average 
public intelligence, measured in terms of school achievement, is hardly 
above the elementary level. A lack of interest coupled with a lack of 
understanding usually makes stub repot ts of little value to the public— 
especially if the intention is to make them unintelligible. 

A second type of contact includes material reac lung the public through 
necessity or benignancy, such as circulars, slogans, and well-staged com- 
mencements, where pageantry prevails and carefully selected orators extol 
the schools. These materials may be platituilinously vague or they may 
be attractive “eye-catchers” whose pm pose is to secure complacency or 
support. Continued confidence in the schools is maintained through a 
quiescent attitude, low taxes, and the hope, on the part of the school 
authorities, that “nothing will happen.” Discipline is strict, and untoward 
events are kept as quiet as possible. Parents are not encouraged to visit 
the schools. There is only a token parent-teac her association or none at 
all, and there is no other evidence of community cooperation. 

A third type includes those contacts with the home which might be 
classed as official— individual-pupil reports as to school work, and com- 
plaints to the home involving disciplinary infractions of the school regu- 
lations. Resulting ccjnferenc.es, if any, usually take place at the school and 
vary from satisfactory to distressing and painful in the extreme. Enforce- 
ment of attendance by local police officers is not conducive to improving 
the state of affairs. Where the end justifies the means, where the public is 
satisfied, and where things c cem to be moving “smoothly,” indifference to 
the home and the community will continue as the prevailing philosophy. 

Recently, some school districts have been developing a type of com- 
munity contact which, under certain circumstances, must be associated 
with the concept of indifference. Reference is made to those well-staged 
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school athletic contests held in huge stadia and attended by citizens en 
masse. If the intent of the athletic program is to direct public attention 
away from a poor educational program, such a procedure must be classi- 
fied as indiflcience 'o the larger and more satisfying objectives for which 
public education exists. 


SCHOOL PUBLICITY 

1 he second prevailing concept which has characterized school-com- 
munity relations has been vaiiously leimed “school publicity" and “sell- 
ing the school to the public." Vs these connotations imply, the public 
becomes the concern ol the school only when there may be “something 
to sell." There may be a desire to convey certain information, to tell a 
story, or to gain public: support lor some desired end. 2 

F'okcks influencing this mom mfnt 

Two foices influence this school public-relations movement: one, eco- 
nomic: and tlic other, scientific. The economic force is usually generated 
by one or more of the following situations: dissatisfaction with previous 
educational programs, expansion of the educational program to meet 
these earlier deficiencies, building programs in larger towns and cities, 
need for public suppoit to approve bond issues, mounting costs of educa- 
tion to meet those increased school expenditures, especially in face of a 
diminishing dollar value, and an inn case in the number of children 
going to school for longer peiiods of time. 

Probably as a result of these situations cam • a movement ftotn within 
the school itself, whic h we will term sc icntilic. Through tests, cost studies, 
school .surveys, comparisons, and other critical procedures, the aims of 
cunic ula, oigani/ation, management, and outcomes of the school were 
brought under close sciutiny. As Sears 3 points out, the new psychology, 
the new social conception of education, and the increasing knowledge of 
industrial and business organization and management were brought to 
hear on the increasing complex problems of education. The scientific 
findings were impressive, and tradition, opinion, indifference, and self- 
complacency began to yield to them. 

Nature of “seli inc; hie m tools" run osoitiy 

During the late ’twenties and early thiities, a spontaneous movement 

2 Flagman has identified ceit.iin concepts of sc hool-coimnunity iclations uliich undoubt- 
edly belong wMiin this classification. See his Sewn Concepts of School-Public Relations," 
Nation’s Schools, -10. No. 5 (Nov. HUT), pp. 23-25 

8 Jesse B. Scars, The Schorl Sunu'y (Houghton Mifflin Co., 192.>), p. 2. 
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which led to the discovery of the public emerged. The impetus to dis- 
covery was both from without and within. How to make the proper 
contacts and relationships to expand the new educational program and 
still preserve the authority of the school became the problem. 

Business furnished the key to the situation. Its various forms of adver- 
tising, news promotion, and publicity were getting results in a remarkable 
period of industrial expansion. Every device known to them was used to 
sell goods. Prices rose. Times were good. Everyone seemed prosperous. 
Credit was easy for him who lacked the means to buy. 

School administrators learned of these successful business methods 
from businessmen on the board of education or from publicity directors 
in school campaigns. The necessity of the occasion often rendered no other 
course available. Was not education in reality big business? Were not 
certain forms of business organization and methods already being used 
successfully in the public schools? And so “selling the st bools" to the 
public was declared to be the method of contact. What had the schools 
to sell?— bond issues, expanding programs, new buildings, junior high 
schools, results of tests, school survey recommendations, new educational 
ideas, athletics, and the "extra-curriculum” progiam. The seven “cardinal 
principles” 4 were reduced to practicality. The patent-teacher movement 
arose and became popular. 1 he schools found it necessary to compete 
with business and the stock market for interest in and support of an ex- 
panding educational program. As the primary purpose of the advertiser 
is to sell his product, so the fundamental objective ol the administrator 
was to "sell' his school to his community. The evident e of the sale seemed 
to be acceptance, acquiescence, artd financ ial support when needed. 

Educators have adopted, in many instances, the theory that ottly those 
facts should be presented to the community which secure the desired 
ends. This no doubt has led Mochlman to term this a jwt lial fat t policy, 
declaring, “It represents a judgment upon the part of the executive arrd 
school board of xvhat is best for the general public.” 3 Apparently this 
theory has been widely accepted and practiced. However, it leaves the 
school vulnerable to attacks arrd criticisms directed against fire work of 
the school which tire publicity did not cover. 

In school campaigns this method has reached its greatest heights. Pro- 
fessional publicity directors at high fees may be employed and no means 
are overlooked to achieve the objec tives sought. 

4 See pp. 11-12. 

•Arthur B. Moehlman, Public School Relations (Rand McNally and Co., 1027), pp. Gl- 
62. Italics not in original. (Used by permission of the ptiblisheis). 
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Evaluation 

Farley* has give; us perhaps the best critical evaluation of this philos- 
ophy (if public re.'uions: 

1 he concept of educational publicity as a means of “selling the schools 
to the public” is not comprehensive enough, however, to encompass the 
whole job. The phrase may have value upon ccitain occasions, and may 
serve as a stereotype in visualizing some of the functions of publicity for 
cer lain people, but it falls lar short of describing the practice and suggesting 
the significance of this new school service. The need for interpretation, like 
that for administration and for research, has arisen from the nature of 
organized education itself. For while it may often with advantage employ 
the principles of psychology used effectively in ordinary advertising, both 
its objectives and its results differ essentially from those of a sales campaign. 

And so the phrase “selling the sc hools to the public” is inadequate as 
a concept in public-school relations, largely because it seems to connote 
something s* 1 fish and pernicious. Selling the schools to the public is based 
up./ti an unui.i kablc philosophy, in that it is manifestly impossible for 
the community to buy, or even wish to buy, that which it already pos- 
sesses, since the schools belong to the people. The public has often become 
suspicious and nsentful, feeling that either the half-truths given them or 
the essential information denied them have not been in harmony with 
good educational statesmanship and with what the public has the right 
to expect of its servants. Something else is needed. 


EDUCATIONAL INTERPRETATION 


Transition 

The interpi etat ive approach to school-community relations was prob- 
ably the direct outcome of several important developments. First, public 
dissatisfaction arose over the “selling tire schools” concept and the use of 
questionable materials and methods in die “publicity” campaigns. Selling 
anticipates value received. An awakened citizenry, sensing the rising costs 
of education, analyzing survey results pointing out educational misfits 
and making forward-look i ig recommendations, felt that there was a lack 
of value received. Second, b. adopting the same means used in the "selling 
the schools” campaigns, certain interest and pressure groups, having dis- 
covered the schools, now sought direct contacts with them for many and 
varied purposes, both selfish and unselfish. Advertising matter found its 

• Belmont Farley, School Publicity (Stanford University Press, 1934), p. 6. 
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way into the schools in the form of free samples of breakfast food, tooth- 
brushes, and toothpaste, or book covers, blotters, and pencils, all bearing 
printed advertising. The school assembly was utilized by utility com- 
panies, political parties, and community organizations. Free exhibits, 
calendars, films, charts, and posters were also used for private ends. 'Third, 
public-school administiatois and leathers discovered that public confi- 
dence was not pciinancntlv seemed once the article was “sold.” There 
was need for something* moie vital, more wholesome, more comprehen- 
sive, mote imerpretati\e. As the word “inteipretation” signifies, the 
public-school program must be explained, expounded, and made more 
intelligible. This was especially true because it was discovered that the 
public is in reality many publics; hence the appeals must be \aricd, con- 
tinuous, and carefully studied. Moieovci, public school administrators 
disccnered that they had to compete with many other interests which 
sought the public's time, attention, and Mippoil. These* weie increasing 
in number, especially as leisuie time inc teased. Public money was not 
always easily obtained. The community had become mote discriminating. 

Definition and anaiams 

The basic principle underlying edneat ioual interpieial ion, then, may 
be said to be a reali/ation that the public school must comprehend a 
philosophy of cotilitiuous ri^ht wlationshi [j\ with the community it selves, 
acquainting the community muleistandingly with the needs, functions, 
costs, and outcomes of public education. It in\ol\es a resilient sensiti\ity 
to the needs, conditions, desires, and attitudes ol the community it serves. 
It involves an adequate unde 1 standing of public; opinion as a social force 
in the community, and of soc ial pleasures and how to meet them . 7 

Educational inteipretation of the public s< bools implies that the direc- 
tion and control of any program built upon this philosophy still remain 
within the public* school itself. The public school authorities reach out to 
understand and inteipiet the public; schools to the community they scive, 
all the wdiile seeking to locate, define, and c rystalli/c soc ial altitudes, feel- 
ings and desires. Interpretation anticipates that the public wilj accept the 
schools as they are presented and will assume that the schools ha\e done 
their best under existing laws and social and economic conditions. Eveiy 
effort is now made to tell the truth. 

T Compare Moehhnan’s dcfiniiion of social itifcipictaf ion: "Social mlcipiet.ition may he 
considered as that activity wherein the institution is made awaie of community conditions 
and needs and the factual informational service vvhcirhy the people are kept continuously 
informed of the purpose, value, conditions, and needs of then educational progiam." Aithur 
B. Moehlman, Social Interpretation (1). Applcton-Ccntuiy Co.. 1938), p. 101. 

Hagman’s "hands across the table” concept would seem to belong to this philosophy 
grouping. (Hagman, op. at.). 
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The school-community relations of many school districts are charac- 
terized by the philosophy of educational interpretation, perhaps not by 
dioice in all cases. I he public school must be taken to the people, with 
the administration taking the initiative. All too often, however, interpre- 
tation becomes a defense movement, in that past losses must be retrieved, 
the present status consolidated, and future gains realized. Then, too, the 
rapid advances made in recent yeais by those groups who had suddenly 
discovered the schools as a lucrative medium for the success of their 
objectives and ventures and the advertisement of their products have also 
placed the public: sc hools on the defensive. 

1‘diuation has a definite function to perloun. Its purposes must be 
explained. 1 he needs of the school must be* compiehended by the w T holc 
community. I he educational interests oL boys and girls are paramount. 
As many school admin is! laloi s and uacheis giasped the real meaning of 
their educational siewaidship, they lngan to take note of the fact that 
earlier programs of public lclulions, if any existed, lacked breadth in 
social visum ai:d understanding and wcie built upon faulty philosophies. 

(’.KUKRI A 

Theie seems o be common agreement among writers as to the criteria 
for a philosophy ol educational interpretation and for evaluating a pro- 
gram of school-community relations based on this philosophy. The Fif- 
teenth Yearbook s establishes the following for the program: Is it interest- 
ing? Is it understandable? Is it repeated frequently? Is it satisfying? Does 
it reach eveivone in the community? Rccdc’" contends that since the 
basis of any public relations progiam is information, the following stand- 
ards must be met: truth, unselfishness and absence of bias, continuity, 
hununi/ation, universality ol appeal, sufficiency, and balance. Grinnell 10 
[joints out that a good program must be continuous, honest, inclusive, 
understandable, dignified but aggiessive, reaching everyone in the com- 
munity. and using eveiy facility at band. Farley 11 suggests the following 
elements: suitable objectives, plan, interest, the" concrete, the vital, the 
animate, conflict, the unusual, u petition, co-ordination, graphic repre- 
sentation. Moclilinaii, 1 " in discussing the' principles of institutional inter- 
pretation which have* application here, offers a comprehensive list of 
twelve principles to which die reader is referred, lire nature and scope 

8 "The Improvement of Kdmaiioii." httemth Y<uiboon. Oep.niment of Superintend- 
ence (National Kdmalion AsMxi.uinn. 1937). pp. 171173. 

9 Ward G. Reede r, An Introdiu hon to Public School delations (Macmillan Co.. 1937), 

pp. 8-12. 

10 J. Eric Grinnell, Intn farting ’hr Public Schools (McGraw-Hill Rook Co., 1937). p. 26. 

11 Farley, School Publicity . Chap. V. 

u Arthur B. Moelilman, Social Inter (o elation, pp. 107- 108. 
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of Moehlman’s principles indicate, however, a much broader conception 
of educational interpretation. 

Evaluation 

Perhaps the most distinguishing characteristic of the philosophy of 
educational interpretation as a concept in school-community relations is 
the fact that it operates fundamentally as a one-way procedure. This 
means that the entire responsibility for the administration of school- 
community relations as an administration function resides within and is 
controlled by the school itself. The public school has met this responsibil- 
ity when it has retained public confidence over the years as evidenced by 
endorsements of its policies, support of its program, and retention of its 
personnel. This philosophy of educational interpretation recognizes a 
need for contacts with the home and the community by providing a 
constant flow of truthful, appealing, understandable information pre- 
sented in attractive and satisfying fonn. This, however, is elementary and 
passive rather than active in nature. Roth the initiative and control reside 
within the school and must there be maintained. Such activities as may 
be promoted through such organizations as parent-teat her associations 
and band mothers’ clubs are encouraged because they may provide for 
additional school needs and support. They are also strategic in important e 
and readily available for the presentation of educational inhumation. 
Every advantage is taken of commencements, school exhibits, addresses 
at community events, and educational publicity through newspapers, 
radio, “stufTcrs," and brochures. Unfortunately, many school administra- 
tors see in these means opportunities for personal preferment. 

The reader has perhaps noted the progressive nature of the develop- 
ment of philosophies underlying school-community relations outlined 
above. Although observation will reveal varying attitudes toward public- 
school relations, there is without doubt an appreciable number of school 
administrators who accept and practice a philosophy of cdmational inter- 
pretation. The old adage that a good school is its best interpretation is 
not enough. The public must be taken into the school's confidence, truth- 
fully, continuously, understandingly. Without doubt, the advent of edu- 
cational interpretation has saved the schools from the inroads of serious 
retrenchment and has been a powerful force in their development. 

The principles of educational interpretation rest upon the fundamen- 
tal concept that, although theoretically the schools belong to the people, 
the right to control and administer them understandingly is still that of 
lay control vested in the board of education and professional control 
vested in the administration. Although there occasionally are isolated 
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instances of cooperative endeavor, interpretation scarcely admits of any 
basic form of cooperative arrangement whereby school-community rela- 
tions become an interaction of school and community. This is its funda- 
mental weakness— it is a one-way rather than a two-way procedure. The 
next philosophy overcomes this weakness and provides a more satisfying 
approach. 


COOPERATIVE ENDEAVOR IN THE INTEREST OF 
COMPLETE CHILD WELFARE 

'■'.MPIIAMS UPON THE CHILD 

As long ago as 1902, John Dewey, in a little pamphlet, The Child and 
the Curriculum , 13 set forth the educational principle of the psychological 
approach to child welfare when he said: 

The child is the starling point, the center, and the end. His develop- 
ment, ms giowth, is the ideal. It alone furnishes the standard. To the 
giowth of tlu child all studies are subservient; they are instruments valued 
as they serve tl e needs of giowth. Personality, character is more than 
subject-matter. Not knowledge of information, but self-realization, is the 
goal. Literally, we must take our stand with the child and our departure 
from him. It is he and not the subject-matter which determines both the 
quality and the quantity of learning. 

Since 1902, thousands of educators have accepted the philosophy of 
John Dewey as fundamental in education. At the same time, it is surpris- 
ing to note how many educators who have accepted these pxinciples in 
theory have disregarded them in practice. There are perhaps many reasons 
for this, some <>1 them acceptable. Student population has grown faster 
than it could he properly assimilated. Prevailing school buildings and 
facilities were difficult to adapt to modern philosophies of education, even 
if the leadership had a mind to do so. School board members educated in 
an earlier philosophy have refused to accept "untried” theories. Teachers 
and administrators themselves prepared in earlier philosophies did not 
understand or were unwilling or unable to try to understand or have 
declared these principles unworkaolc. In many communities, the leaven 
of a new dynamic philosophy was unable to permeate the traditional edu- 
cational thinking of the people. 

Several factors have contributed to the movement for the education 
of the whole child. These include a new psychology directed toward child 
understanding through experimentation; a scientific movement which 
11 (University of Chicago Press, 1902), p. 13- 
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has profoundly affected education itself; the applications of scientific 
progress in other professions to education, especially medicine and public 
health, with their applications to child welfare; a new sociology, with its 
educational implications; a marked increase in all types of community 
agencies developed in the interests of new-found leisure and social wel- 
fare; dissatisfaction, especially among better educated parents, with c ur- 
rent educational mass ptodtn tion techniques; and, lastly, encouraging 
educational results obtained by progressive administrators and teachers 
under capable leadership and philosophical direction, which weie intelli- 
gently publicized. 

Basis of a riiuosoenv 

A philosophy of school community relations ccnteting around cooper- 
ative endea\ or in the interests of complete child welfare must he built 
upon a foundation that recognizes certain definite implications for edu- 
cation in terms of child training. 1 he child, because he is an individual, 
has a personality to develop. lie must take certain lcsponsibilities for his 
own acts and, as he develops, take his place in the social environment in 
which he li\es. The child is immersed in social change which constantly 
influences his way of living, and he must make constant adjustments to 
it- To carry out these purposes, there is obvious need for cooperation 
among all who arc associated with his development and influence his 
behavior in any manner. The school must take the leadership and woik 
cooperatively with the home and the community to this end. 

Now no'e, in contrast, the earlier conce ption of the place of the school; 
to it were delegated those functions, varying from relatively simple to 
more complex, which concerned the intellectual development of the com- 
munity s children believed to be essential for social participation. '1 he 
school performed these functions rather effectively, but the community 
retained in varying degrees all other fundamentals of participation, which 
were, as Hart 14 points exit, work, play, social life, emotional enrichment, 
the sense of community, and the framework of a personal career. Within 
recent years social changes affecting the community have been brought 
about so rapidly that both the school and the community have not had an 
awareness of them. These changes have given rise to critical analyses of 
old values. Education has come to have new meanings. Fortunately, the 
school has been placed in ? more strategic position to direct the educ ation 
of the whole child. The answer is not in building more relationships but 
in building up a different philosophical approach to the problem-one 
based upon a recognition, on the part of all concerned in child welfare, 

14 J. K. Hart, A Social Interrelation t f Education (Henry Holt & Co., 1929), p. 6. 
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that new values are here to stay and that the complexity of the problems 
involved demands a common cooperative endeavor on the part of all 
concerned to harmon - e home, sc hool, and community interests, resources, 
agencies, materials, and institutions adequately in the interests of a better 
democratic way of living for all children. 

Obviously, then, the education of the whole child is a cooperative 
endeavor . 1 he school is but one agency in the process, although it must 
assume certain responsibilities in directing it. The home has a definite 
place and a responsibility which it cannot avoid or delegate. The com- 
munity has cei tain lesponsibilities which its members can neither avoid 
nor fail to assume. I he pioblem is how to coordinate and harmonize all 
those desiiable learning situations in which the child finds himself to- 
ward the finer ends ol a be tter !i\ing in a democracy, under the coopera- 
tive direction of all who ate and should he concerned in the endeavor. 
A fui titer goal is the seeking of more desit able learning experiences and 
the nullifying of those less desiiable in the path toward a better social 
order. 

Tick philosophy >i\vrin 

It is now per uble to set loith ccitaiu ptinciplcs which may serve as 
bases for the formulation of policies and the preparation of school-com- 
munity relations programs based upon this approach to complete child 
welfare. These principles may also serve as criteiia for the evaluation of 
any program in pi ogress. 

1. Education i* a snci.il pint < >s in which lie child conic* more and 
itioK' to sh.ite in the total c (immunity cotw inusiiess oL which he is definitely 
a part. 

2. ComnmnitN lile is the sum total ol many agencies, individuals, and 
institutions, of which the home and the school continue to be the most 
impm taut for eclucai ion. 

3. Since the child is definitely inline need educationally by many 
leai riiug situations, vducation should be concerned in understanding 
them, (finishing those which ate desiiable, and cliscom aging those which 
arc undes'ii able. To this end theie should he thorough agreement at, to the 
desii able aims ol community hie, of the place and function of the school 
in its legal and sot ial aspects, ol the home, and of each agency or institution. 

•1. Education ol the whole child demands adequate attention to his 
physical, mental, nun al. ei otional, social, and sphitual nature. This would 
seem to be the biithiight of every child, regaidless of community ideals, 
culttue, or ability or willingness to provide it adequately. A major indica- 
tion of growth and development is impiovcment in social behavior and 
community ldationships. 

5. The educational direction of the whole child is definitely a profes- 
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sional responsibility in which the public school looms huge in leadership 
and direction. This may be shared with a cooperative group which includes 
all agencies engaged in child welfare and development. 

6. Primary agencies concerned in the education ol the child arc the 
home and the school: the parent and the teacher. To this end, individual 
and group home-school relationships should be developed which an* 
sufficient to provide a healthy cooperation between them. 

7. The quantitative concept of education, in which the individual 
child is lost in the mass, should give way to the qualitative concept, in which 
the child becomes an individual to be studied and provided for in relation 
to his needs, abilities, inteiests, limitations, and oppoi utilities. Ileie the 
need for cooperation is readily apparent. 

8. The complexity of the problem of child welfaie in each community 
makes it all the more a cooperative endeavor in which all those providing 
learning situations for children arc not only definitely concerned but have 
a responsibility. 

9. The public school should continue to provide mote and mote ade- 
quately those formal aspects of public education. However, any wall of 
formal self-sufficiency built aiound the school should be leveled through 
cohesive relationships with the community’s home, social, leligious, and 
industrial life. 

10. In planning a progiam built upon cooperative endeavor the place 
of the home and the parent, community institutions, community leader- 
ship, and all other interested individuals and groups should he definitely 
determined under school leadership thiough some foim ol community 
council or other cooperative means. 

11. More and more, the child should come to have a definite place in 
the cooperative endeavor, through nuclei standing, limited pai tic i pal ion. 
and sociil relationships. The nature and extent of these will need to he 
studied carefully. 


IMPLEMENTING PHILOSOPHIES OF SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 

RELATIONS 

One of the most difficult problems faring educational leadership is the 
implementation of a philosophy which may be held with regard to educa- 
tion in general or an educational function in panic ular. Although soc iety 
has entrusted to the school the formal process of education, it is apparent 
that educational opportunities vary from a simple elementary education 
of fundamental knowledges and skills to a complex and varied program 
of educational offerings involving complete child welfare for all the chil- 
dren and extending even to adulthood. It is important to point out that 
(1) communities differ in what they desire educationally for their chil- 
dren; (2) lay direction tends to follow community attitudes and patterns; 
(3) state leadership through legislation is a powerful stimulus; (4) com- 
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munity educational leadership is too often inclined to follow rather than 
direct lay leadership in educational matters; (5) in dynamic educational 
leadership should lie the key to educational progress; (6) naturally be- 
longing to the proper administrative offices, it may be participated in by 
principals, teachers, councils, or committees to which are extended the 
task of building citizens. 

Dynamic educational leadership should select the most advanced and 
satisfying philosophy which will attain the ends which education seeks 
for that community. Although it may not be immediately possible to put 
such a philosophy into effect, the best educational procedure begins with 
a learning situation where the subject is and seeks to move on to higher 
levels as rapidly as conditions permit. Ultimate ends are not always attain- 
able immediately, and “back tracking” may be necessary at times, but 
progress must be consistently forward. 

A philosophy of cooperative endeavor in the interests of complete 
i liild welfare provides most adequately for that type of education satisfy- 
ing the p< f-ds of the whole child. It seems most adequate in respect to 
education as so< ial reliving, adaptation, regeneration, and progressive de- 
velopment during all waking hours in the life of the individual. It seems 
to fit most completely social change and the urgent necessity on the part 
of all concerned in the educational process to harmonize the home, the 
sthool, and all (ommunity interests and agencies and resources adequately 
and completely in the interests of a better democratic way of living for 
all children. The principal problem is how to organize and administer a 
program which will provide for this object. 

In conclusion we must again emphasize that the wise and far-seeing 
educational statesman begins at the point where his school and commu- 
nity are in initiating his leadership and developing his program. In no 
sense arc his philosophy and approach different from those of a wise and 
efficient teacher. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Examine- the statement: "The nature of the educational pattern is molded 
in conformity with the social philosophy.” Can this statement be substan- 
tiated in: (a) Ancient Greece, (b) Soviet Russia, (c) Nazi Germany, (d) The 
Colonial South, (c) The United States as a whole? 

2. Examine critically the sig uificance of education as: (a) social reliving, (b) 
social adjustment, (c) social regeneration. 

3. Cite five instances of functional changes in the home within two genera- 
tions. How have these affected education, if at all? 

4. Similarly, cite five instances of functional changes in the (a) urban com- 
munity, (b) rural community. Have these affected education? 
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5. To what extent is the responsibility of educational leadership resident 
within the schools? 

6. Characterize selected communities in order to indicate attitudes held by 
(1) administrators towaid the community, (2) patio ns town id their school. 

7. To what extent is indifference in the part of the school to the community, 
or vice versa, to be commended? to be condemned? 

8. Can you cite instances in which the seven “cardinal principles" of sec- 
ondary education have contributed to better public school iclations? 

9. Assume an attitude toward the “selling the schools" approach to commu- 
nity relations, and examine your attitude in regard to: (a) results achieved, 
(b) misplacement of public confidence, (c) lack of continuity, (d) faulty 
psychological approac h. 

10. To what extent is it tine that educational interpretation is merely “ex- 
tended school publicity?" 

11. Can any program of school community iclations be justified on the basis 
of a proper accounting of educational stewaiclship? Which? 

12. Examine the statement: “Many educators who have accepted the theories 
of John Dewey have denied them in piacth'V 

13. Examine critically the statement that “education cf the whole child is a 
cooperative endeavor." 

14. Evaluate the principles proposed as the basis of a program of school- 
community relations. 

15. Classify at least ten educational leaders of \our acquaintance as to their 
concepts of community relations. To what extent do they agree with the 
four philosophies outlined? 

16. How rapidly can one progress from one philosophical stage to another? 
What are some determining factors? 
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PART THREE 

THE SCHOOL'S HESPONSIIHLITY 




CHAPTER 7 


I lie Board of Ktluc ation and tlic Administrative Staff 

Tiif. school noARn of Allison ( ' i i y holds its regular monthly meeting on 
the first Tuesday of the month. The members of the board are respected 
and influential citi/ens who occupy positions of responsibility in business 
and the skilled trades. Dr. Monison, the president, has been a member 
for mote than thirty yeais. He is the Brown’s family physician and has 
known their children as well as many others since babyhood. Recently a 
woman was elected to the board, largely at the suggestion of the parent- 
teacher association and the Woman's Club. John Brown was not sure that 
this was a good idea. lie thought “running the schools” was a man’s job. 
Anyhow, the men always smoked. 

That Tuesday night, ti.e superintendent gave each member a copy of 
the pamphlet of school in.ormation lie had distributed at the parent- 
teacher association the precious month. He began to explain it when Mrs. 
Reynolds, tjie woman member, asked. "Why haven’t the people been 
given this information long ago? Why did yon wait until this matter was 
biought to your attention by those critics? 1 he superintendent explained 
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that the people were not ready. He felt that the time was now ripe for a 
new policy in school-community relations in Allison City. He proposed 
that more attention should be devoted to this activity, and that the board 
of education should authorize him to study the situation and prepare a 
plan of school-community relations to be presented at the next meeting. 

After much discussion and not too much enthusiasm, Mrs. Reynolds 
moved that the superintendent be empowered to proceed as he suggested. 
The motion carried by a four-three vote. Mrs. Reynolds was elated, but 
the superintendent was not sure he had the board completely with him . 
He decided to proceed cautiously. He would begin with his principals and 
teachers. lie knew he could count on Miss Stevens, principal of the Lin- 
coln School. She was always cooperative. 

0 9 0 0 0 

In order to integrate school living more adequately with community 
living, it is obvious that ways and means must be pros bled to bring about 
a better understanding between the school and community. In this way 
more complete social living for all may result. Situe all of life’s experi- 
ences are educative in one way or another, il.e public school has an obli- 
gation to be concerned with the improvement of community living at 
every opportunity. Many of the influences which mold modern youth are 
at cross purposes from the standpoint of the objei lives and ideals of mod- 
em education. In fact, the public school must often counteract many 
harmful social influences.' For example, while seeking to develop strong 
characters in boys and girls, the community tolerates conditions which 
destroy character. The school has an obligation to strengthen those influ- 
ences in each community which appear to be in full accord with demo- 
cratic principles and desirable educational objectives. 

In order that these ends may be attained certain responsibilities are 
resident within the public school. These responsibilities must be definitely 
placed. There must be an appropriate philosophy in harmony with 
community understanding. Adecpiate means must be made available for 
its accomplishment. It is the purpose of this and several succeeding chap- 
ters to indicate the nature of these responsibilities and the personnel best 
qualified to administer them. Fmphasis at all times in school -community 
relations should be on the human factor— that is, on the personnel con- 
cerned in the relationship rather than the agencies used, which, although 
necessary to the ends to be achieved, are means and must always be con- 
sidered as such. The human factor should never be lost sight of. 

This chapter concerns the responsibilities of (a) the board of educa- 
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tion, (b) the superintendent, his office and his staff, and (c) the principal 
in tlx ir respective relationships with the community. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Nature 

I he typic al board of education is composed of five to seven members. 
In some communities, the number may be as low as three or as high as 
fifteen or more. Usually one is a housewife. Most board members have 
children in school. For the most pan, they are elected by the people to 
serve from three to six yeats. In age.- and length of service they show con- 
siderable diversity, with generally long continuity of service. With the 
exception ol the officers of the hoard, they receive no salary. They devote 
an average of about fifty horns a year lo their duties. It is safe to conclude 
that most of the 100,000 school board members of the United States are 
men . ml .. >'nen of integiity and consider their office as a public trust. 1 

l*oi tc:v MAKING 

1 he board of education is an agency of the state carrying out the will 
ol the legislative assembly. It is a legislative policy-making body in the 
community which it specifically t epic-sent s. As such it is empowered to 
make- elfectivc the state educational plan in that locality. Ileyond the man- 
datoty provisions of that plan, it is empowered to provide a program of 
education conditioned by an intcrpietation of community needs and in 
i espouse to an exptession of community cc.uv iousness with respect to 
those needs. In addition it has the responsibility to report to the commu- 
nity concerning its stcuaidship. Moehlman terms its function in this re- 
spect a “btilfer or equalizer between the professional will on one hand, 
and the social will on the other."- To do so adequately may require 
prolessional assistance within the school, and community response within 
the community. 

In summaty, the board of education has the following responsibilities: 
(1) it is the agent of the state; (2) it iuterpteis community needs; (3) it 
carries out these needs in terms of such spec ific projects as levying taxes, 

1'lhe K-.itUi will Imil a iii*.* complete statement of the boaul of education and its 
functions in Aitliur B. Moehlman, School Admitiistiatioji (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940), p. 
9; ami Waul G. Reeder. The Fundamentals of Public School Administration (Macmillan 
Go., 1941), (’hap. IV. 

2 Arthur *B. Moehlman, Social Intn fetation (H. Applcton-Ccniury Company. 1938). p. 
165. 
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school budgets, and school building campaigns; and (4) it appraises and 
interprets the educational program to the community. In order to accom- 
plish these purposes, the board ol education must have at hand constant 
sources ol information and be in close contact with the people. Members 
must maintain good relationships with the school personnel, have access 
to official reports and documentary materials, and attend such means of in- 
service improvement as directois meetings and conferences. 

Internal relations 

Since the board of education is a polity making body, it obviously 
must have some adequate conception of good schools and must be ade- 
quately informed concerning the nature and needs of the schools. The 
boards first important responsibility is to select a good superintendent 
of schools. Once selected, he should be recogni/cd as their chief executive 
oflicer. In cooperation with the supeiintendent, an adequate staff should 
be selected. The morale of the staff should be maintained through ade- 
quate channels of communication, satisfactory salaries and working con- 
ditions, fairness in all dealings, adjustment of grievances, cooperation in 
planning, and a feeling of belonging on the part of all concerned. 

External relations 

With the public the board members maintain a dual responsibility: 
(1) they are representative of the public and (2) they are their educational 
leaders. The principal problem is to maintain a balance between the two. 
As representatives they must remember that the community is composed 
of many “wills,” expressed in many ways. Each of these may represent an 
attitude and may offer suggestions as to educational polity. Parents who 
have children in sdtool differ in this icspect I tom those who do not. 1 he 
problem is to make effective contacts with rcpiescntative individuals and 
groups. To accomplish this, Davies and Hosier* offer these suggestions: 
(1) open meetings of the board, (2) community discussion groups, 
(3) advisory commissions, (1; polls of public opinion, (5) personal contact 
of board members, and (fi) organizations such as the parent-teat her asso- 
ciation. 

As leaders of the people they must constantly appraise their schools 
in the light of a “good school system.” To accomplish this several sugges- 
tions are offered: 4 Each member of the board should (1) assume some 
definite responsibility; (2) set up committees to study the needs of the 

•Daniel R. Davies and Fred W. Hosier, The Challenge of School Hoard Membership 
(Chartwcll House, Inc., 1949), Chap. IV 

• Ibid. 
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community; (3) invite wide participation of citizens in planning; (4) utili- 
tize community resources; (5) establish adult education programs; (6) pro- 
mote wide use of the school plant; and (7) establish contacts with such 
influential community groups as the press, service organizations, and labor 
groups. 

The meetings of the board of education are public, since the board’s 
business is the community’s business. They should be conducted in a 
businesslike manner with dispatch, since the board of education is a 
legislative and policy-making body. Visiting citizens should be accorded 
courteous treatment, listened to respectfully when grievances are pre- 
sented, and be assured of careful consideration if their cause is just. Com- 
munity confidence in the board of education is secured where honesty, 
fairness, businesslike procedures, open discussion, and absence of bicker- 
ing and jealousy prevail. Board members must not be associated with 
nepotism, dissimulation, dishonesty, assumption of unauthorized execu- 
tive authority, pail kinship, gossip, or press conflicts. They should per- 
form their duties as true icprescntatives of the citizens they serve. 

THE SUPERINTENDENT AND IIIS OFFICE 

Intern At, relations 

The Superintendent of Schools. The superintendent of schools is the 
chief executive officer of the board of education. lie has far greater re- 
sponsibilities, however, as the educational leader of the school-community. 
His duties might be classified as (H execution of the policies of the state 
and the board of education; (2) constant appraisal of the school and school 
needs; (3) provision of information to the board of education and the 
community concerning the needs ol the schools; and (4) creative leader- 
ship in school and community in the development of a sound educational 
program and the creation ol morale and good will. 

The Superintendent's Office. Since the superintendent of schools is an 
important public officer, his office should represent the business efficiency 
which the board of education and the public would naturally expect in an 
official so vital to community living. Through his office he makes personal 
contacts not only with his staff members and school personnel but with 
citizens of the community. The superintendent should be readily acces- 
sible to board members, staff, teachers, and the general public. A tactful 
and efficient secretary, together with other contact personnel, is invaluable 
in conserving the time of the superintendent as well as the public. A 
dignified and businesslike appearance should characterize his office. The 
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visitor to the office of public-school officials should carry away with him a 
feeling of friendliness, confidence in the schools and their leadership, and 
complete satisfaction with respect to the purpose of his visit. Such a 
visitor should be made to feel that he is included in the organization 
known as the “friends of the schools.” 



THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE SUPER IN I I NDEN 1 OF SCItOOI S 
FOR SCHOOL COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Internal Relations. One of the first steps in oigani/ing a program of 
school-community relations is the development of a happy, informative, 
and cooperative relationship within the school itself among all personnel. 
Since the public school is an institution designed to prepare for demo- 
cratic living, an atmosphere of democratic living should pervade the in- 
stitution itself . 15 Decisions should be reached through cooperative action. 
Every idea, wherever the source, is entitled to recognition and a fair hear- 
ing. Since the success of the enterprise is the result of the combined efforts 

5 See Educational Leaders— Their Function and Preftaiatinri (Second Woik Conference 
Report of the National Conference of Processors of Educational Adriniiisii aiion, 1948). 
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of all working togetl r, every member can make a unique and important 
contribution and si" dd be encouraged to do so. Good will and harmony 
with each respect' <g the person and work of the other are the end results 
of a desirable philosophy of internal relations. In order to put into effect 
a program based on this approach, the following devices and procedures 
may be helpful. 

1 he House Organ. Industrial management has long used the house 
organ as a means of diminishing the distance between employees and man- 
agement, and to make up for the lack of close personal contacts. More 
recently, the school house organ has come to be used widely in the public 
schools, although education has lagged far behind business in its effec- 
tive use. 

'I he school house organ may be defined as any bulletin, magazine, or 
pamphlet issued by the administrative stall, or under its direction, for the 
purpose of informing, stimulating, or securing the greater cooperation of 
staff members, supervisors, teachers, or the nonprofessional staff and in- 
dim » ly, though them, the pupils. It is now largely used as a point of con- 
tact between the administration and principals and teachers. This is 
especially tine in large school systems, where the distance between the 
super intendeiv and teachers makes such a device necessary. 

No uniformity seems to cluuac terize the cditoiship of the school house 
organ or the nature of its contents. It may be edited by the superintendent 
or his associate; by a group of principals or teachers associated together; 
or by the teacheis themselves. The editorial policy may be personal— that 
is, a direct form of contact between the sta< c and the teacher— or it may 
be impeisonal- that is. the material may be anonymous in character, as 
in a newspaper representing the school system as a whole. House organs 
may include signed articles, school data, illustrations, directions, research 
ptoblems, official notices, announcements, appreciative sketches of 
teacheis and others, surveys of conditions within the school, inspirational 
matters, reviews of professional books or timely articles, and similar 
information. Since the school house otgan is considered to be the official 
publication ol the school district, its cost is more likely to be borne by the 
school district. Occasionally, it is financed by the teachers’ association. 

If a spirit of cooperation in harmony with the principles of democratic 
management is to be developed and maintained in a school system, it is 
important that the editorial policies and management be in entire accord 
with these prim iples. Teachers should have a share in policy construction. 
They should be given an opportunity to react to the contents of the house 
organ, to evaluate, and to offer suggestions. Moreover, its distribution 
should not be limited to the professional staff. Members of the board of 
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education, officers of parent-teacher associations, prominent laymen in- 
terested in the schools, the nonprofessional stafF, and others should receive 
copies, not only to he adequately informed as to the welfare of the schools 
but to feel that oneness of purpose which should characterize the educa- 
tional endeavor. 

The Teachers Handbook . In order to give the teacher specific in- 
formation and direction concerning the work of the' school, documents 
variously known as handbooks, manuals, directories, school procedures, 
and so forth have been developed in many school systems. Prepared by 
superintendents, or more often by principals or committees of the super- 
visory staff, these sources of school information are intended to save 
valuable time for teachers and pupils and assist in developing a smooth- 
working school organization. 

The contents of the handbook or manual naturally vary according to 
the size, location, and type of school, and policies of the administration. 
Usually such matters as the administrative organization, information as 
to school districts, facts for teachers, school calendar, course of study, 
directory, rules and regulations of the board of education, and specific 
rules and suggestions for classroom manageme nt are included/ 

It is important that the teache r’s handbook be thoroughly revised (not 
merely reprinted) at least annually or semiannually, so that suggestions 
of teachers and others concerned may be incorporated. Contents of the 
handbook may thus be better adapted to the needs and purposes of the 
educational system, and teacheis may feel that they are moie and more 
part of the school organization. 

The primary purpose of the teat lier’s handbook is to provide an agency 
which may develop desirable personnel relationships within the school 
system. However, information gained thereby may better equip the 
teaching force to interpret the work of the school to the parents and the 
general public, thus bringing about more wholesome school-community 
relationships. As in the case ol the school house organ, it would not be 
amiss to place copies in the hands of members of the board of education, 
officers of the parent-teacher association, and selected community leaders. 
No point of contact by means of which these leaders may be kept reliably 
informed of the work of public sc hools should be overlooked. 

Superintendent's Advisory Council . Regular meetings of stalf otficers 
in larger school systems have been common for many years. These officials 
review school policies and plan for a better school system. A recent tend- 

6 A study of the Handbook for Elementary Teachers of Buffalo, N. Y., is reported by 
Reeder, Fundamentals of Public School Administration, pp. 117-126, who lists a total of 78 
topics. 
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ency is to enlarge the scope of advisory relationships through a super- 
intendent’s advisory council, composed of representatives of all pro- 
fessional personnel, including principals and teachers. Such a council, if 
properly chosen, can bring together the problems and points of view of 
their associates, and, if free to express themselves, can convey their think- 
ing eflectively. On the other hand, these representatives can have a better 
understanding ol (lie problems of the administrative staff and can, in turn, 
transmit a better morale within the teaching staff. 

Teacher Groups. Teat hois’ meetings have possibilities, if properly 
planned and (undue ted, in developing morale and better internal rela- 
tions within a .« hool system. They tan be used to impart information, 
gauge teacher opinion, develop policy, and, above all, develop the soli- 
darity essential to a well-managed school. 

Local teat heis’ associations have abundant opportunity to build an 
adequate understanding and cooperation between school and community. 
Perhaps one good indic ation of a teacher’s professional spirit is his willing- 
ness t.» b. • ome a contributing as well as an ac tively participating member. 
Through thtse associations, teachers can tome to have a better realization 
of their common problems, d hey can paiticipate in discussions “on their 
own level” and an exercise degrees of leadership available perhaps in no 
other manner, 1-tank discussion should chaiacteri/e all meetings. The 
focus of attention should always he the child. 'Lite teachers’ organization 
c an (1) enable teac bets to understand belter the community and the homes 
from which the childten come; (2) help humiliate the policies and 
problems of the sc hool uliic h may relate to th' ’ome and the community: 
(d) sponsor effective means to bring about better community relations: 
(1) help children and their parents get a better understanding of the 
school and its work; (:>) help solve some of the community’s problems 
affec ting childten, such as health: and (th adequately inform its members 
so that each teacher can defend the school when confronted by well- 
meaning but poorly inhumed citi/ens. Some school systems have been cn- 
couiaging teac has and other stall officers to attend board meetings for 
the purpose of becoming better acquainted with one another and of de- 
veloping a better understanding of the administrative and fiscal problems. 

Kx I K.ltNAI. R1I.A1 IONS 

The administrative stall of a school system is composed of the super- 
intendent of schools as the chief executive officer, assistant superin- 
tendents, if any, business manager and staff, directors of various 
departments, administrative assistants, if any, research staff, supervisors, 
and any other persons to whom may he assigned some administrative re- 
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sponsibility. The superintendent of schools must assume general direc- 
tion of the educational enterprise. Depending upon the si/e of the school 
system, howe\er, many of the responsibilities ordinarily lodged in his 
office are delegated to other staff members. Whatever may be set forth 
below as the superintendent’s responsibility may be delegated by him, 
and to this end suggestions apply to the staff as well. 

In this section will be presented those agencies which the superin- 
tendent and his office use as contacts with the community. We have already 
noted the importance of his office and its environment as a means of 
creating confidence and developing good will. These suggestions apply 
likewise to all members of the staff. 

The Superintendent's Report. Since the establishment of the public 
schools, some form of reporting to the board of education, and through 
them to the general public, has been quite common. 'This usually has 
taken the form of an annual report. Its continued use may be ascribed, 
first of all, to tradition. Legal requirements for repot ts of school acti\ities 
ha\e long existed, and some form of school lepoiting is now icquiied in 
every state. 

The purposes of school reports have been stated as informational to 
the community concerning the character of the schools 7 as archival, 8 and, 
in terms of its ultimate interpretative uses, as a revealing stoiy of the 
activities that make a school, dealing not with figures but with children. 0 

Because the superintendent’s annual report is official in character, it 
can become one of the most enlightening means for conveying to the* 
public accurate information concerning the sc hool. Vet, as (n innell points 
out, 0 leading educators have for a generation consistently scolded school 
executives concerning their annual reports. Kvcn with this extensive 
criticism, little improvement was made in them until the* past two decades. 
Today many excellent superintendents’ reports appear a development 
due in part to the recognition of a new partnership on the part of the 
public school with the public. Progressive superintendents ate now in- 
cluding pictures of school activities and children, charts, graphs, and other 
illustrative materials, presenting well-selected and attractively ananged 
mateiials in a pleasing, vivid style. 

Its Functions. In terms of better school community relations, what is 
the place and function of the superintendent’s report? Since it is an official 
document, being required by law, the superintendent should make the 

7 Ward G. Reeder, Introduction to Public Schonl Relations (M.nnullan Co., 1937). See 
Chap. V for an interesting account of the development of school repot ts. 

8 Arthur B. Mochlman, Public School Relations (Rand McNally and Co., 1927). p. 119. 

•J. Eric Grinnell, Interpreting the Public Schools (McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 1937). pp 

197, 198. 
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best possible use of the requirements of law or regulation for the purposes 
intended. If well organ i/cd, the report can be of use not only in the im- 
mediate community but in other school districts as well. As an official 
document, it must present a clear, concise, and accurate survey and record 
of the public-school enterprise, in such language as can be understood by 
the public for whom it is intended, and at the same time satisfactory for 
preset vat ion as usable archives. It should be written and illustrated in 
such a way that it will appeal to an increasing educational audience, not 
only ol professional and selected lay groups but of all who may have an 
interest in the work of the schools. 

The format of the superintendent’s report should include an inviting 
cover, appealing title, title page, table of contents, good paper, and read- 
able type. The contents should be planned thoughtfully with clear pur- 
pose, text written cleat ly, pit lures chosen wisely, graphs presented clearly, 
and statistics selected carefully. The superintendent’s report should record 
the past, highlight the present, and look to the future. 

In aiidh'on to annual reports, the administrative office should offer 
from time to time other reports of a varied nature. These include special 
bulletins on the work of the school adapted to certain specific purposes, 
monographs, ai cl pamphlets on pertinent school topics. They may include 
financial data relating, for example, to the school budget or other matters 
of financial or statistical interest. Other special reports may be prepared 
on extracurricular acthities, aims and objectives of the school, special 
building or expansion needs, or other phases of the work of the school. 
These reports may be printed or mimeograp 1 * • in folder form or printed 
in the local newspaper. It is important that the purpose be clearly stated, 
the information be given clearly and to the point, and some effort be made 
to evaluate the outcomes. 

Report Card “Staffers.” business and industrial firms have discovered 
the value of presenting single items of information through small printed 
leallets. Many school systems arc using this idea effectively in sending 
home w ith the pupils’ repents a small leaflet containing pertinent informa- 
tion of the moment. At other times, regular news bulletins are sent to 
the parents. These may originate in the superintendent’s office or in in- 
dividual schools. Pupils are encouraged to take home handbooks, courses 
of study, circulating illustrative material, copies of news releases, cam- 
paign material, and announcements of school events. Whenever issued, 
these media should be purposeful and informational. Occasionally, they 
may be designed to fit into some promotional aspect of school policy. 

Lay Advisory Councils. In theory the board of education, being a 
representative group of citizens elected at large, represents all segments 
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of the community’s population. In practice, such is not the case, nor is it 
possible through the ballot to secure careful appraisal of each candidate 
for office. Although the board of education is the official legal body, it 
seems desirable to develop some means whereby the numerous community 
interests can be organized and represented and be advisory of educational 
needs and policies. 

The community lay advisory council is one means of accomplishing 
this purpose. It should consist of nine to twenty persons, depending on 
the size of the community and the variety of interests. It should be con- 
stituted by authority of the board and contain representatives both of 
the board and the superintendent’s office. Its function should be strictly 
advisory, and it should bring together community opinion on educational 
problems, both majority and minority. The primary purpose is to learn 
what the community is thinking, what would be acceptable to the people, 
what timing and other factors are advisable, what information is most 
needed as of the moment, and in what ways the community can participate 
in a better educational program. It is not to be expected that unanimous 
decisions will be reached on all issues, and in this regard considerable 
educational statesmanship may be required. Care must be taken that these 
councils do not degenerate into pressure groups, and that the board of 
education does not lose sight of its legally constituted powers and 
prerogatives . 10 

Personal Contacts. One of the most vital groups of contacts which the 
superintendent and his office makes with the community is included 
within his personal relationships within the community he serves. As a 
member of a service club, he “rubs shoulders” weekly with representatives 
of the community’s professional, industrial, and business life, meeting the 
community’s leaders and learning of its problems and opinions. More 
often than not, he is called upon to serve as chairman for such community 
drives as the Red Cross, community chest, and other civic welfare activi- 
ties. These activities, in turn, must be sponsored within the school. lie is 
likely to be a member of a church and an officer or teacher in it. lie may 
be a member of one or more fiaternal organizations, giving considerable 
time to degree or committee work. He may feel called upon to accept en- 
gagements to address parent-teacher associations or civic organizations, or 
perhaps to be a trustee of a teachers’ college. More rarely, superintendents 
of schools attend the affairs of labor and political organizations. They 
welcome the opportunity to attend regional, state, and national meetings 
of their professional group. The problem confronting the educational 

10 Mochlman, Social Interpretation p. 18. 
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statesman is how to budget his time so that there is a proper balance of all 
of his activities with a reasonable allowance for home and family living. 

Direction of school-community relations 

School-community relations is now a generally accepted function of 
school administiation and is a responsibility of the superintendent’s office. 
This function, in biicf, may include information to the community, inte- 
gration of community activities in the development of the educational 
program, and evaluation of the total enterprise in the light of sound 
educational objective and desirable social living. The superintendent of 
schools can cither retain this function within his own office or can delegate 
it. Hickey 11 found live prevailing types of organization for this purpose: 
(1) the superintendent of schools retains the function; (2) he delegates it 
to an administrative office; (3) he appoints a director of school-community 
relations with lull- or part-time responsibilities; (4) he decentralizes it in 
each building principal; and (5) he appoints teacher committees to carry 
it out. 

Sine c the typical school system in the United States is medium or small 
in size, it is obvious that the direction of this function lies within the 
immediate office of the educational leader. Quite often it is delegated in 
part to a staff officer, or distributed in part to building principals. In a 
later section, each of these types with t heir appropriate functions will be 
fully discussed. We are interested at this point only as it bears upon the 
office of the superintendent. 


THE BUILDING PRINCIPAL 

Stkaieoic position of the ijuii dim; principal 

When parents and citi/ens in general think of the public schools, to 
a large degree at least they think of the particular school which their 
children attend. I he plans and policies of the administrative staff become 
effective to the degree that they reach out through each school. Here is 
a strategic; situation in that responsibility on the part of the school and 
interest on the part of patents and citi/ens become points of contact in 
which there is mutual toucan. Since there are nearly thirty thousand 
principals in the United States, it is obvious how far-reaching are the 
possible relationships through the building principal. As with the super- 

11 John M. Hickey. The Direction of Public School Relations in Cities of the United 
States (Ph.D. iTkscrtation, Univcisit) of Pittsburgh, 1 9*45), p. 73. 
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intendents of schools, his responsibilities extend to both internal and 
external relationships. 

As to internal responsibilities, the building principal is responsible 
within his own school for (1) administration and supervision of school 
policies and programs, (2) improving the educational program and en- 
vironment, (3) appraising and reporting educational and social conditions, 
and (4) furnishing professional leadership in supervision, research, and 
faculty policies. Many of the suggestions indicated for the superintendent 
may find application with the principal. He must maintain a good school 
with good order and morale, and thereby establish the confidence of the 
citizens of the community as well as the pupils. 

Having set his own school in order, he is ready to develop his school- 
community program. This program might well include (1) thorough un- 
derstanding of the community served by his school— its homes, citi/ens, 
activities, problems, key organizations, and attitudes concerning education 
in general and school in particular; (2) adaptation of the above to (a) gen- 
eral school policies, and (b) local sc hool policies in sc hool community 
relations; (3) professional leadership with teaching and nonteaching per- 
sonnel and community leaders and groups in developing a program 
specifically adapted to the school. A specific example is the administration 
of a parent-teacher association program; (4) informing, interpreting, in- 
tegrating, and evaluating the school program; (5) locating, analyzing, and 
eliminating “trouble spots”; (f>) offering recommendations for improve 
ment; and (7) personal associations with citi/ens and organizations within 
the community, especially-the homes and the parents. 

In administering his school, the building principal makes many con- 
tacts with the community. In fact, his school often reflects the community 
as to specific educational objectives, its children, program of study, com- 
munity projects, local conditions, and in many other ways. Usually he 
has come to know 7 — and be known by- many parents and c iti/ens. He has 
visited many homes and soc ial agencies, and has probably dealt with many 
individuals and groups in the interests of his pupils. local surveys may 
have been made. He knows and may have participated, willingly or un- 
willingly, in community controversies. As a principal he is both liked and 
disliked. 

The principal’s strategic position gives him double advantage in his 
school system. To the administration, he is the eyes and ears. He executes 
policies and, while doing so, sensitizes the administration to conditions 
within his service area. To the teacher he is leade r , guide, and defender, 
quite often an arbiter, especially in relation to those pupils’ difficulties in 
which parental concern enters. 1 o the parent and community he becomes 
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the interpreter of the school as well as a “shock trooper.” The community 
reflects his school, as the school reflects the community. The building 
principal should therefore study hi s community and organize the func- 
tions of his position accordingly. If the final outcome of the building 
principal s position is that of developing happy, successful pupils, he will 
probably do much in creating an effective favorable attitude toward the 
school on the part of teachers, pupils, parents, and community. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. In practice, to what extent is a board of education a representative body? 

2. To what extent is the establishment of a lay advisory council sound ad- 
ministrative procedure? IIow would you go about setting up such a council? 

3. Compare several superintendents’ offices as to your general impression, 
using the criteria indicated in the chapter. Make specific suggestions for 
improvement. 

4. To what extent is it true that the maintenance of satisfying internal rela- 
tions within a school system is the first step in developing satisfying school- 
( omimmity relations? 

f>. Why Iras the srrpei intendent’s report failed to serve adequately as a potent 
public relation medium? ('oiler t and evaluate several such reports by the 
use of some criteria. Oiler suggestions for improvement. 

(>. What are the arguments in lavor of annual, monthly, or other periodic 
t (‘ports from the superintendent’s office? To whom should they be sent? 

7. What are some important values of the school house organ for contacts 
with home and community? 

8. What t)pcs of research materials should be disseminated to the public in 
rural areas? small towns? larger cities? What methods enable better under- 
standings of this material? 

9. To what extent is it desirable that each building principal be given full 
authority to develop his own school-community program? What limita- 
tions should govern this policy? 

10. Evaluate the' s< hool community programs of five building principals. 
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CHAPTER 8 


I lie I earlier?, and tlie Teaching Profession 


I’m', ikaiiiik's assoc iai ion nit-ft ini* uas jie* 'ivtr, Tlierc hacl been a 
healed discussion (hat allernoon on the proposals of the supeiintendent 
to study together the fundamentals of the community school idea and the 
((.‘solution adopted by the school boatd to improve school-community 
relations in Allison (atv. Miss Stevens, piincipal of the Lincoln School, 
was enthusiastic. "In fac t." she said, “there is nothing new in these pro- 
posals. We have a most cooperative group of parents and have been doing 
a number of things for some time." Miss Frost, principal of the First Ward 
School, remarked that her children came from across the tracks and they 
need not think much could be clone on the South Side. 

F.veryone liked Mr. Jones, the junior high school principal, and when 
he spoke they listened can fully. “After all,” he said, “good teaching is the 
most important characteristic of a good school. Parents appreciate good 
teaching and every dibit should be made to be good teachers." In this 
they all agreed. But the superintendent remarked, "Fundamental as good 
teaching is, it is not enough. There are many problems in a school- 
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community that must be solved cooperatively through taking the parents 
and the community into our confidence. Parents are really interested in 
what the schools are trying to do. Teachers should understand the homes 
and the community better. After all, the teachers must do something 
about those criticisms brought out at the October meeting of the parent- 
teacher association.” Then he read the editorial that had appeared in the 
local papers. 

Upon motion of the junior high school principal, a committee of 
teachers was authorized to assist the superintendent in developing a s< hool 
community- relations program. Although no one voted against the motion, 
it was plain to see that Miss Frost was not in sympathy. Miss Stevens was 
the logical choice as chairman. 


In every community there are many parents who desire good teachers 
and good teaching in their schools. Only an ’"manual parent would want 
less for his children than he, himself, has been pin ' ged to enjoy. Many 
parents are conscious of the increasing need for education, knowing that 
good teachers make good schools. And yet, it is significant to note that 
many misunderstandings concerning the public schools grow out of un- 
fortunate teacher-pupil relationships, difficulties which center aiound the 
teacher as a person or the teacher in his woik. I’et haps tea< hing has not yet 
reached a professional status sufficient to give both the teacher and the 
teaching profession the respect that it deserves. C'.reater p.mntal confi- 
dence in the teacher would, undoubtedly, solve many a dillu tih situation 
before it arises. 

This chapter begins with an emphasis on the lundanu ntal pin pose 
for which good schools exist, namely, instruction. It seeks to give the 
teacher proper perspective in that piocess, and it presents some of the 
problems and issues which inteifere w ith good teaching. It seeks to analy/e 
some of the public criticisms of teachers and the- pioiession. I he major 
contacts that the teacher makes with the home and community are then 
presented with suggestions for improving teacher-community relations. 
The teacher’s position should he strengthened c onsideiably if public edu- 
cation is to maintain an effective program. ’I here should he a better com- 
munity appreciation of teachers and teaching, and an hone st, coordinated 
effort to solve problems interfering w ith this objective. Teat bets .should 
strive to understand parents, the community and its issues, and earnestly 
labor for the development of better parental understandings in the inter- 
est of child welfare. Only in this way will teaching become the leading 
profession it deserves to be. 
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EFFECTIVE TEACHING AND GOOD ADMINISTRATION 

The focal point of efficient school administration should always be 
located nearest to the vital purposes for which the public school exists— 
namely, effective teaching— to the end that life may be made more whole- 
some for childhood. Hence, the public-school system should be so or- 
ganized, administered, and supervised that effective teaching can and does 
take place at all times. Every function of good administration should be 
directed toward this process. Unfortunately, in many school systems this 
is not always the case. Where political considerations direct educational 
policies, or where incompetent educational leadership places emphasis 
on matters of little concern in good instruction, both the teachers and the 
boys and gills suffer. 

The teailu-rs job is one which is concerned primarily with children, 
boys and girls are living people, moving, breathing, expressing a person- 
ality, creating pioblems for adjustment, learning, and living. Although 
desk'' .1 1 i hairs, books, equipment, school environment, and school costs 
an all csseni i Is in this pioccss, they are but the mean » used in order to 
bring about tlm outcomes of good teaching. Children live within the 
school seveial horns of the day, just as they live within the home and the 
community. To educate these children, to seek to assimilate them in and 
adjust them to that society in which childhood lives and moves, to unfold 
personalities, to aid desirable growth and development may be said to be 
the major part of the 1 job of every teacher. lie is in a strategic position to 
assist in fitting the child to live in a complicated society. But in order to 
do so the teacher must have a full and compete knowTcdge and under- 
standing not only of cac Ii child but of the homes from which they come, 
their parents, and community living. Since he is in a strategic situation 
with respect to child development, many occasions arise in which the 
teacher, both as an individual and in Ii is teaching position, becomes the 
focal point of attention fioin the home and the community. Many of these 
occasions emphasi/e a need lor better understanding. Quite olten they 
affect his efficiency as a teacher both favorably and adversely. Good ad- 
ministration should seek to create those desirable conditions in which 
better understandings may be brought about, so that more effective teach- 
ing can result in the interest ol the whole child. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS POSITION 

At the; outset, a distinction should be drawn between the teacher in 
his position and the teacher as a person. Many oceasions arise in which 
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the teacher’s position is the focal point of attention and interest without 
regard to any particular teacher. 

Appointment 

Legally, the appointment of teachers is the prerogative of the board 
of education. Usually, such appointments are made upon recommenda- 
tion of the proper administrative oflicer, especially in huger school 
districts. \et in a large number of smaller distiiets without diiect adminis- 
trative supervision, or even with it in some instances, the appointment of 
teach eis is made directly by individual members of the boatd. In some 
rural areas, a member of a board may make the appointment personally 
without any means of professional selection or advice, the boa id merely 
confirming the appointment. Qualifications are set up which, directly 
concern the teacher in that school or community, The leather must be 
manageable. He must possess a good personality. Residence within the 
community is often emphasized, lor the teacher is e\ pet ted to pay taxes 
to the community. Rmal areas may be prejudiced against the city-hied 
teacher. The teacher from the small town or inral community may find 
difficulty in obtaining or holding positions in urban or suburban areas. 
Spoils and favors are still passed around v. here teacher appointment is 
concerned. Beale has pointed out many other factors in the appointment 
of teachers which have become a community concent . 1 

Undoubtedly, state certification of teac hers has tended to remove many 
of these conditions in enforcing higher educational and personal stand 
ards. There is also an increasing tendency to give administiative officers 
a share in selection by having them prepare a list to be submitted to the 
board from which final selection can be- made. 

Arn i udes 

Certain citi/ens of a community make the political affiliations of 
teachers of diiect concern to themselves. Io belong to one 01 another 
party may occasionally become a serious obstacle both to appointment 
and to subsequent tenure. Usually those holding radical views ate barred 
from appointment. 'Teachers arc inueasingly deilaiing themselves inde- 
pendent as to political party choices. 

Religious tests are still often applied to teachers both at the time of 
appointment and during incumbency. The attitudes assumed by teachers 
in regard to lacial questions, community issues, and various community 
projects and activities are made the concern of many people. Although 

1 Howard K. Beale, Are American Teachers heel (Charles Scrilmn's Sons, 1938), Chap. 

XVII. 
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the teacher should realize that, at all times, he is a teacher of truth, there 
is no reason why he cannot participate in community affairs and public 
issues. I o do otherwise is to deny the democratic principles which he must 
uphold and teach his pupils. 

Local residents as teachers 

Professionally, the position should seek the person. In those districts 
where an examination system of selection has been set up and eligibility 
lists based on merit ate pupated, there is an approach to this ideal. Un- 
fortunately, the number ol such distiicts is not large. There is strong 
pressuie in many, if not most, (ommunitics to place the hometown resi- 
dent in the teaching position. I he returning college graduate may expect, 
through his lather’s or some boatd member’s influenc e, to find placement 
when the next vacancy occuis. Indeed, good teachers have been forced 
out to piovide such a vacancy. Pouhci teachers, Jailing in other lines of 
employment, have looked to the public school as offering legitimate posi- 
tions for tluir own occupational needs without regard to the welfare of 
the chilcbeii or the express recommendations of the superintendent. 
Where the wellare of the child) en is taken into primary consideration in 
such cases, the- best t cachets are employed, regardless of residence. The 
selection of teac ners should become entirely a professional matter. 

T UK MARK 1 1- 1) WOMAN IFAUIKR 

In some communities, the pioblem of the married woman teacher has 
reached embauassing pi open lions owing to tenure of teachers, aversion to 
mairicd women teac heis as such, the leeling 1 1 . <L the place of the married 
woman is in the home, and the competition of younger, unmarried 
women. 1 he Ameiican people should realize that the education of Amer- 
ican youth is hugely in the hands of women. There are six women teachers 
to eveiy man teacher in the public schools, with the proportion in the 
elementary schools much gicater. Most of these women are unmarried. 
Thus many women te.uheis remain spinsters because they must often 
choose between maniage and continuing to teach. The fact of spinster- 
hood educating the youth ol our country may be a factor in the nation’s 
conditioning, l'eihaps youth needs the teacher with a better understand- 
ing of home and family living. 

Studies of the relative .-Hitieiuy of the married versus the spinster 
teacher have indicated little diilcrcnce between them. Wlieie a teacher 
does her job well, the emphasis should be placed upon her continued 
teaching efhc iency w ithout regaid to her marital status. This would apply 
equally to the man or woman. 1 lie solution of the problem, then, seems 
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to be in acquainting the members of the board and the community with 
the facts in the case and, at the same time, overcoming deep-seated 
prejudices. Fortunately, more and more good women teachers are being 
retained upon marriage. 

Teachers’ sai-aries 

The average annual teacher’s salary in the I'nited States is about 
$2800, certainly not a very large sum and far below that paid to many 
other professional classes and most skilled and unskilled workers. When 
it is noted that average teachers’ salaries range from about $1300 in Mis- 
sissippi to $3800 in California, the significance of low salaiics for pro- 
fessional set vice is all the more appaicnt. Districts willing to let teachers 
go to better-paying positions because of an unwillingness to retain them 
for a slight increase in salary give some indication of a lac k ol considera- 
tion for the important pioblem of attiacting and holding the best teachers 
available and paying them lor services rend- red. 

Perhaps the fault lies in a misconception of the impot lance of educa- 
tion; perhaps in the failure of education to give value received; perhaps 
no attempt has been made through a dcsiiable school-community relations 
program to set before the community the worth o( a good teacher in the 
interests of child growth and development, lint it must be remcmbcictl 
that educational values ate usually delayed values, and that teacher worth 
may not be immediately perceived; hence the need lot better under- 
standing of the value of good teacheis and good teaching, and of their 
usefulness in community living. 

Tenure 

As long as dismissal faces a teacher for one cause or another, how can 
he perform his work well? The unlit teacher should, of course, be re- 
moved, but the good teacher should enjoy a measure of security so that 
his work as a teacher can be done well, without fear or favor. Many of the 
states have passed laws guaranteeing teachers some measure of security 
in their positions. These laws vary in many pat tic. ulars— from removal 
only for specified cause to indefinite tenure and other less secure forms in 
other states. Many court decisions which have resulted from cases of 
dismissal have impaired the teacher’s security through tenure as much as 
they have strengthened it. 

Probably no aspect of a teacher’s position has been subjected to as 
much public discussion as tenure. Superintendents often oppose it be- 
cause of a feeling that they thereby lose a measure of control over the 
teachers. School boards object for this reason and because of the fear of 
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retaining the lazy, i icompetent, or indifferent teacher, because of a de- 
sire to place local i esidents or favorites at lower salaries, because of a 
desire to balance a salary budget by bringing in a few new teachers at 
beginning salaries, but probably most because they resent intrusion in 
the traditional method of electing teachers annually with its correspond- 
ing controls. 

I he unsavory publicity which usually attends trials during which 
charges are bi ought against teachers, whether before school boards or the 
courts, is unfortunate for teacher and community alike. These charges 
run the gamut of incompctcnry, immorality, negligence, cruelty, sub- 
versive activities, or violations of the school law or regulations of the 
board. Naturally, the evidence which must be submitted involves wit- 
nesses within both school and community. Citizens take sides. School 
officials are “put on the spot.” The newspapers present the “news” in 
broad headlines. As a result, the teacher’s usefulness, whether the charges 
are proved or not, is impaired, and the community remembcis the unfor- 
tunate affair for many years. 

The '.i. U test of the educational public in attracting and holding the 
best tcacheis should be the prim ipal criterion for decision in this matter. 
Greater understanding is needed in emphasizing as a community problem 
the relationship of seunity and good teaching. 


THE TEACHER'S PROFESSIONAL STATUS 


Preparation 

Fmphasis upon the selection of better-prepared teachers on the part 
of the community is usually in direct relation to the level of community 
culture and the value placed upon education itself. Unfortunately, in most 
school districts there are groups which vary in their insistence upon good 
education and well-prepared teachers in every classroom. The develop- 
ment of a truly professional teaching corps demands energetic educational 
leadership, but the leaders must be assisted in carrying out this policy 
through the cm omagement and ac tive assistance of all citizens. Where this 
is not entirely possible, those community groups and individuals with 
higher educational ideals should actively campaign for this end. 

Growth in service 

Keeping abreast educationally in a changing world involves more than 
the selection of well prepared teachers. T hey must be kept growing in 
service. Community individuals and groups- can participate in keeping 
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teachers growing in their professional life. Such incentive can be supplied 
through the salary schedules, board policies, the parent-tcachcr associa- 
tion, professional leadership, social and cultural activities, and profes- 
sional encouragement. 

Professional sf.i.f-rfspect 

There are varying attitudes in communities ,n regard to the respect 
in which teachers arc held as compared to members of other professions. 
In some localities, the male high school teacher is “professor” to all. The 
elementary teacher is similarly held in high regard. In others, quite the 
reverse is true. Perhaps in the last analysis, the community will hold the 
teacher in as high regard as he holds himself. In those communities where 
the teacher is not highly regarded, it might do him no harm to begin with 
improving his own self respect. 

Stability of the profession should make for a higher regard for the 
teacher in any community, especially uheie good teacheis are retained 
and rewarded on meiit. Tenure may point the u \\\ as will good salaries. 
A feeling of belonging both in and out of the school will assist immeasur- 
ably. Teachers’ associations aie powerful forc es, if properly dim ted, in 
developing morale and professional self inspect. 

Academic freedom 

The issue of freedom in teaching seems to be a direct outgrowth of 
the social and economic transition through which we are passing. In this 
social change, education has played and must continue to play an impor- 
tant part. Indeed, the fundamental piinciple of democi acv is predicated 
upon the leadership of public education. Consequently, the fundamental 
concepts of freedom of speech, inquiry, discussion, and critic ism, and of 
teaching as truth-seeking must be maintained for democracy’s o'. n preser- 
vation. 

Controversial issues necessarily accompany soc ial transition. The static- 
forces resist those of soc ial change. The public school is the logic al plac e 
where young people can and should study and disc uss intelligently these 
controversial issues. Not only to learn the facts intelligently, but to dis- 
cuss them dispassionately under wise guidance is most essential. 

Upon the teacher then rests the primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of the freedom of teaching, especially since he is in a strategic 
position to do so. He must realize his position and his authority, recogniz- 
ing the maturation level of the child, his ethnic or social background, the 
nature and purpose of education, and the limiting factors in local situ- 
ations. The truth should be spoken and defended as a constitutional right. 
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Moreover, issues should be understood and their relative importance 
stressed. Administrative leaders, board members, and community groups 
will do well if they protect the teacher in these rights and privileges to 
the end that democratic principles be maintained. 

Teachers' unions 

Although the tight ol the teacher to ally himself with professional or- 
ganizations has been maintained, unquestionably the ethics of teachers’ 
maintaining any association with labor unions or similar organizations 
is an issue which has aroused heated discussions in many communities. 
Many teacheis feel that they have been forced to join organ iz.ations 
affiliated with labor tluoiigh failure of their own professional organiza- 
tions or administrative leaders to champion their cause, or because of 
community pressure Irom the unions themselves. Moreover, unions point 
with pride to their achievements lor teachers. The issue in this instance 
points definitely to the need for strengthened professional associations 
for teachers, especially since teaching is a profession. Professional associa- 
tions ol oiht , groups have demonstrated capacity for strong leadership 
and cooperative ac tion. 


Till: TEACHER AND HIS WORK 

Disciim. inary kki.ai lONsmi’S 

Discipline has been described as the power exercised by the teacher to 
sec me the desired end ol teaching. Whe re it i« crcised through external 
demands, it may be called discipline. Where tire child reacts because of 
the natural operation ol internal direction and compliance, it may be 
termed control. 1 he nature of a teacher's conttol over his class is more 
often a rellection ol community attitude. Many occasions arise m which 
there is a conflict between a teacher's conception of the natuie of control 
or his failure to ac lucre it and the- parental conception of it. The law pro- 
tects the teacher in its exercise, excepting of course where it is abused. 
Wise contiol seeks always to proride intelligent .self-direction in the de- 
veloping citi/en. Wise teachers will also seek to resolve any disciplinary 
conflicts with parents, in the interests of the pupil’s welfare. 

The i kaciii.r's i oai> 

Many persons in a community feel that teachers have easy work. This 
they judge by short hours, long raeations, and tire absence of physical 
labor. Teachers who do not take their work seriously and find time to idle 
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away many hours in public places do much to foster such erroneous atti- 
tudes on the part of the public. 

However, the public is not generally aware of the real work of the 
teacher and the burden of responsibility which he is called upon to carry. 
Especially during the past two decades have the duties of the teacher in- 
creased, in many localities through larger pupil loads and increased extra- 
curricular and administrative responsibilities. Where the teacher or prin- 
cipal is called upon to assume both membership and leadership in many 
community organizations and aifairs, the load may assume the proportions 
of a burden. 

Although teaching is still a part time position, lasting only nine 
months of the year, there is a tendency toward full-time employment in 
some communities through summer employment for teaching, supervising 
recreation, camp work, and similar ac tivities. The community should be 
generally informed of the teal nature of the teacher’s woik and the burden 
of responsibility which he carries. Moieovcr. the teacher, on his part, 
should assume a piopoitional share of community responsibility in order 
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to bring about social understandings within the community as they relate 
to education. I he responsibility would seem to be reciprocal. 

The teacher’s hkai.tii 

Good health, which is essential to efficiency in any work, is particularly 
important tor teachers. This is true not only because good health lies at 
the loundation of eveiy educational program but because of the strenuous 
demands which the classroom and extracurricular and social activities of 
the school and the community make upon the teacher’s vitality. The 
health of the teacher is far more than an individual problem. It is re- 
flected in the health and attitudes of the children. It is reflected in the 
homes, in his personality as he meets people and comes in contact with 
people both within and without the school. Indeed his ultimate success 
is usually a direct result of his physical fitness to teach . 2 

I he health problems of the teacher ate both school and community 
problems. Although personal health problems can and should be cor- 
lected by the teacher himself, the community influences them by the 
provision, nakes for recreation, spiritual health, mental health, proper 
school environment, home life, and teacher activities within the com- 
munity. l ac tors which make fear better health of the teacher and which 
the c outmunily an provide or insist, upon arc: better living conditions for 
its teachers, piovision for recreational setviccs, leaves of absence, security 
of position, retirement, health examinations, medical and nursing services 
where needed, and a spiiit of mutual cooperation and esteem. 

Till; TEACHER AS A PERSON 

Men and women in public positions naturally live ninth in the public 
eye. This is especially true of teacheis because t hey come in contact with 
the parents’ most tluiished possession -the child. More seems to be ex- 
pected of teachers than of members of other professions. 

The Ti'Acnnt's eersi >n.m. t he 

In some communities what the teacher does and says outside of school 
is usually of more public loncern than what he says and does within the 
school. Especially in smaller communities is there an expectation that he 
will conform to the parti, nlar social pattern. In larger communities his 
personal life is usually hidden from the school s view. 

conduct of teachers becomes a community problem, then, in those 

J Scc Wilfi.uu A. Yc.tgei, Administration and the Pupil (Harper and Brothers. 1949), 
p. 278, for a discussion of the problems of teacher health. 
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localities where he is personally known. Mention has been made of his 
religious life and attitudes. Communities still differ as to the propriety of 
card playing and dancing. Some teachers are forbidden to smoke in public. 
Drinking is in most instances forbidden. In fact, many state laws make 
intemperance a cause for teacher dismissal. A teacher’s relations with the 
opposite sex occasion much comment, espcc ially if his partner be another 
teacher, a pupil of the school, or a person of questionable habits. Sexual 
delinquency, or what is commonly believed to be such, gives lise to gossip 
which usually leads to prompt dismissal. Some hold that even the sus- 
picion of immorality renders a teacher unlit for service. Marriage, es- 
pecially of women teachers, is a matter of public concern. Divorce is olten 
fatal to a teacher’s usefulness. Pregnancy and childbiith have treated 
issues quite adverse to the teacher. School boards and superintendents 
often specify where a teacher shall room or board. A teat her may become 
a target for gossip on slight pretexts whether or not her condm l merits it. 
How the woman teacher droscs, how she combs her hair, the length of her 
skirts, the style of her hat, her use of cosmetics, the sheet ness of her stock- 
ings, all are important matters of public concern. Where she spends her 
week ends concerns some people. Men are probably less liable to com- 
munity gossip in this respect. However, any line onvcnt ionality is taboo. 

Diverging social and economic forces are at woik in regard to the 
community’s interest in and criticism of the teacher’s personal life. A 
sense of responsibility on the part of the teacher in the interest of each 
child ought to be a basis for guidance. On the community’s pair, the 
‘dictator” or gossip ought to be ready to accept as his own the standard 
of conduct which he so willingly places on others. Pre judice should be 
overcome with intelligence well salted with forbearance. 

In 1950, postal authorities and the FIJI weie called upon to investigate 
a nationwide letter campaign to persuade girls in teac her 'training insti 
tutions to give up their planned careers. 1 his investigation, requested by 
the National Education Association, disclosed that scurrilous remarks 
against teachers were being circulated in which such teams as “old maid 
factories,” “lost women,” “matiimonial blind alley,” and the like weie 
applied to teachers and teaching. Such techniques are capable of irrepara- 
ble harm, reaching is an honorable profession and is entitled to tire sup- 
port of every citizen. Where the leadership in developing this support 
does not arise out of the community, the* teaching profession must sup- 
ply it. 

The teacher and community living 

In many localities, a teacher is expected to become a citizen of the 
community. Perhaps the selection of the hometown girl is as much based 
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on this thought as is her lower economic cost to the district. Participation 
in such community activities as the church, the clubs, the social life is a 
part of the picture. Moreover, the teacher is often called upon to lead the 
Scouts or the Camp Fire Girls, teach a Sunday School class, or lead other 
activities. Perhaps these things are desirable. 

Focal businessmen insist on patronage of home stores and shops, espe- 
cially in smaller communities. It is important that the teat her give due 
heed to his financial affairs. A law suit is bound to react unfavorably. 
To pay one’s debts, to live within one's means, to live economically, all 
are desirable. Many a teacher has lost his effectiveness and perhaps his 
position by failure to pay proper attention to his own business affairs. 

All of these things point to the necessity for an adequate standard of 
living lor all (ratlins, based upon a salaiy commensurate with the posi- 
tion and service rendered. Many c (immunities may have to be educated 
to the need for such a standard, "lire teacher should become an integral 
part of every community, but this does not mean that he is bound by it. 
If education means the bringing about of desirable changes and adjust- 
ment, ii»< r: i lie teacher should become a leader in that direction. 

Rfj.ioion 

1 he religic us life and beliefs of the teat her are of paramount concern, 
especially in smaller communities. Religious intolerance, one of society’s 
strongest forces, makes itself I cl t in the selection of teachers and in other 
manifestations of <oimol over tlic teaching force. Beale states that many 
Protestant teacliets assert that, in some cities, Catholic, Jewish, and agnos- 
tic influence is so great that no freedom rem is to the teacher to instill 
even the most genual ethical and moial pnnciplcs. 3 A teacher of one 
faith may he dismissed to make room for one of another faith. State laws, 
both mandatory and prohibit i\ e. modily the leather's icligious influence. 
In one state Bihle leading is w< pined: in another it is prohibited. 

1 he ptobleim of re ligion in the teacher's work, then, usually center 
around what the teacher himself believes and does as an individual, and 
what the leather says or titles m the line of teaching duty. The public 
st bools, being public and open to all childien, should be definitely non- 
set taiian; heme any leligious test imposed on a teacher is incompatible. 
Since character forming is a major eihuatitm.il objettive, tcachcis of high 
morals and ideals should be sell (ted and retained without regard to any 
pat titular religious affiliation. On their part, teachers should not abuse 
the privilege of teat liing in order to proselyte. In the classroom the facts 
of each daily lesson should be piesented as truth without regard to 
creeds or pressures of religious or racial gioups. Children are entitled to 

•Howard K. Beale, op. at., p. 208. Chap. IX is an excellent discussion of this question. 
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the truth and teachers should be fearless enough to present it. In this act, 
they should be amply supported by the board of education, their admin- 
istrative officers, and the community in general. 

Spiritual values 

The constitutional guarantee of religious freedom has found expres- 
sion in America in the establishment of more than 250 distinc t denomi- 
national groups, each with its own creed, organisation, and religious 
observances. Attempts to agree on those religious fundamentals which 
might be taught all children have not been successful wherever they have 
been attempted. Might it not be mote appiopiiate to approach the prob- 
lem educationally from the standpoint of the im ul< ation of those spiritual 
values 4 necessary to round out the development of the whole c hild , in 
which both through precept and example, the teacher could teach and 
the pupils could practice through daily living, both in and out of school, 
such principles as good character, sharing, self-denial, generosity, loyalty, 
self-fulfillment, love, honesty, virtue, the development of good habits, 
justice, temperance, courage, and prudence? These have persisted through 
the ages and will for ages to come. Such an approach need not require 
curriculum adjustment, or an organ i/at ion, or an elaboiate administrative 
set-up; rather devoted, understanding teachers with high ideals and a 
spirit of servic e to all mankind. 


THE TEACHER AND COMMUNITY ISSUES AND PRESSURES 

Much has been said in this and earlier chapters conc erning community 
issues and pressures. The teacher is concerned with these in many ways. 
Since the public school is necessary to the preservation of democratic 
principles, the teacher’s position is strategic with respect to them. 

Patriotism 

We have noted that teachers are required to take loyalty oaths in many 
states. Although there can be nothing amiss in requiring a teacher to 
agree to subscribe to the constitution and the laws of a state, it is in the 
implication of such an oath that difficulties may arise. 

The public schools are expected to teach patriotism, but patriotism 
to one super-patriotic organization may mean one thing, to other patriotic 

4 John S. Brubacher, The Public Schools and Spiritual Values (Harper and Biolhns. 
1944). Sec also National Education Association Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools, Educational Policies Commission. 1951. 
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organizations quite another. State laws define the nature of patriotic 
teaching. The administration of required flag salutes to noncomplying 
children who are so directed by their parents is a problem of serious 
importance, esper ’ally where penalties are inflicted on teachers who fail 
to comply. 

Issues 

National issues such as war, communism, peace, international rela- 
tions, and social questions create problems for the teachcts. In local issues 
(dueling around labor, politics, the liquor question, regulation of busi- 
ness and industry, the teache*-, either by force or through choice, may 
take sides or express opinions. The problem is definitely related to aca- 
demic freedom. 

Direct pressures 

In a similar manner, pressure groups seek to exert that pressure 
directly on the teacher and on the classroom itself. Within the school may 
be found those pressures which lead to some form of administrative con- 
trol short of but implying the threat of dismissal. Leadership of principals 
and superintendents may vary from fear and repression to benign com- 
placency. The effects ol lavotitisin are felt by many teachers. Parental atti- 
tudes towards discipline orate problems for the teacher’s control. School 
boat ds base gieat power o\er te.uheis by means of rules and regulations, 
suggestions, and tlneuts. Ouite often (he board’s attitude is definitely 
reflected in some external pressure directed ' . them individually or as a 
board. Lead lets themselves <an make another teacher’s life happy or 
miseiable; the latter all too often is the case. 

Outside the school many other organizations seek to influence the 
public school piogtam and those who teach it. Many are well meaning; 
othets definitely selfish. 1 he public press can become a source of much 
good for public education, but it can also create havoc when a campaign 
is (aiiied on against the school, the superintendent, or the teacher. Half 
ti utlis, misstatements, or even truths are publicized out of all proportion 
to the facts in the case, with resulting embarrassment to the school. 

The teacher is influenced by many of these pressures indirectly, it is 
true, but quite often diiectly. The teacher should be free and brave 
enough to seek the truth and teach it all times. This would appear to 
be the only conclusion to reach. The maintenance of desirable under- 
standings ‘in such matters is one of the principal purposes of programs 
of school-community relations. 
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Teacher appreciation 

Teachers aie in reality public servants: yet there should not be an 
exaggerated emphasis on the servant part of the phrase. Many teat hers 
resent bitterly the restrictions and inhibitions plated upon them by so- 
ciety because they are teachers. They resent being “social share croppers ’ 1 
getting just enough social return to keep them alive alter tilling the edu- 
cational soil for years. Teachers do want to teach and take a part, a proper 
part, in the community life; this pail should be generous. Although the 
rewards of teaching are inevitably delayed, perhaps a geneiation, why 
not rcali/e some of them now so that a better demon at ic society may 
result? W hy not bring about a more gene rous applet iation ol tca<hcis? 
Kindness has long arms. Vet as far as the leather is concerned, his faith 
in himself and his work ought to be one of the best appioatlus in oidci 
to create that spark in youth so necessary to vital living. 


TKACH KK CON KUOS 

Many of the pioblems in school -c ommunity lclatimis ai ise dim tly 01 
indiiectly out ol conflicts ol vaiious suits. Many ol these ha\e their oiigin 
within the school, but their lamific at ions extend over into the home and 
the community. A few of these will be examined. 

Teacher vs. teacher 

Teaclms, being human, find it dillic nit at times to get along haimoni- 
ously with one another. Little' jealousies aiise o\er sudi matte is as the 
teaching schedule, pieferred classrooms, prclened ai tivities, bids for favor, 
professional jealousies, and achievement of pupils. Teaiheis are quick to 
blame one another for work pooily done, poor discipline, or a poor dis- 
tribution of Responsibility. A quarreling fa< ulty does no c leclit to a sc hool 
system. A realization on the part of all teachers of the dignity of the 
teaching profession is the first step in adjusting teac her tea< her clilln ulties. 
Administrative leadership of a higher older is most essential. 1 he con- 
fidence that teachers enjoy among parents and in the (ommunity ought 
to be a sobering influence in this respect, pci haps no more so than in 
creased responsibility for their own acts as teac hers. 

Teacher vs. administration 

Just as some parents wonder what teachers do with their time, so do 
some teachers wonder about their principals and other administrative 
officers. Teachers resent unbalanced schedules and preferences of some 
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principals for some teachers. Teachers’ professional associations and 
unions have given teac hers a confidence often mistaken lor “cocksureness” 
when they make excessive demands on the administration and the board 
of education. Perhaps the chief cause of mac hci-piim ipal conflict is the 
development and enforcement of sc hool policies arrived at without demo- 
cratic: procedures. 

Teacher VS. PARENT 

Conflic ts with pare nts grow out largely of tear In r-pupil conflicts within 
the school. Many of these are distressing, ofte n amounting to major crises. 
Yauch s expresses causal factois in this regard as follows: (1) many parents 
look upon teachers as diilerent from normal human beings; (2) many 
teachers \icw parents as exen ising undue control over professional activ- 
ities; (3) unman ied teachers do not ha\c the same points of view toward 
childieir as parents have: Mi parents use their own school experiences as 
measures ol their children's edncation.il piogram; (b) teachers’ and par- 
carts’ j.i • i > of \iew on child development differ because of their training: 
(oy teachers ..ml parents ha\e not set accepted the child’s education as a 
joint responsibility and do not take* a joint interest in his welfare. 

It is obvio s that a const) uctive piogram in resolving conflicts is an 
essential part of a school community relations program. Many of these 
conflicts arise out of the frailties of human nature and of misunderstand- 
ings and lack of appreciation of one another’s viewpoints. The cooper- 
ative print iple of mutual understanding and trust in the light of complete 
inhumation will do much to dissipate conflik 

>1 I ANS 1 OR DEVELOPING BETTER RELATIONS 
BETWEEN TIM HERS AND COMMUNITY 

I he teac hing staff is dim tly concerned with many agencies and activ- 
ities useful in establishing better si hool community relations. When these 
instruments are adopted by the administration as a part of school policy, 
their successful use depends upon the interest and cooperation of the 
teaching staff, principals, and supervisors. In each of these activities the 
pupil plays a highly impornnt role. His welfare, progress, and educational 
growth assume a central position. This is as it should be; the progress of 
the pupil must always be kept in mind in the administration of these 
activities. 

B W ilt.ui A. \amli. hr /noi ui^ liilauum in S. h.uil .hlmnitituilvn ^ Harper and 

Broi tiers, 1919), pp. 216-217. 
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Reporting pupil progress 

The Report Card. The time-honored report card purposing to report 
the school progress of the pupil to the parent has long been in use in the 
public schools. As commonly administered, it is a form upon which is 
copied a record of the grades or marks achieved by the pupil during each 
report period. An adequate grade or mark appears to be necessary to 
record the administrative “progress” of the child through the grades or 
the curriculum. Through symbols, letters, or figures, the parent is in- 
formed how the pupil is “doing at school.” Promotion depends upon 
achievement in terms of a passing grade, as an average of a year's or 
semester's work. The pupil's failure to achieve the passing grade indicates 
to the parent that the pupil may need to repeat the grade or subject. 
Failure sets up in the pupil as well as the parent an emotional conflict 
which may hate far-reaching results. 



LIFE CYCLE OF A REPORT-CARD STUFFER 
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In addition to subject or grade progress, most repot t cards include 
records of the pupil’s attendance, absence or tardiness, and deportment, 
now commonly designated as citizenship. More recently, there has been 
much experimentation in reporting progress through an analysis of char- 
acter trails with suggestions for improvement. 

Shortcomings of the. Report Card as a Home Contact. Much parental 
dissatisfaction has been expressed over the formal report card. There is 
a lack of understanding, often amounting to a misunderstanding, as to 
the meaning ol grades or symbols. Frequently, this has set up a conflict 
between pupil and parent, pupil and teacher, and parent and school. In 
many instances, especially with older children, the parent makes no effort 
to ascertain the causes of irregularity or nonprogress in subject matter, 
or in attendance. The teacher may not be aware of home conditions or 
attitudes which may have caused school difficulties, nor does he usually 
make earnest efforts to become adequately informed. Making out report 
cards for the teacher may become a perfunctory matter in which the child 
is lost but the system saved. 

Most administrators and teachcts would probably admit with reluc- 
tance that the grades or marks reported to parents upon report cards are 
in reality intended for promotion and other administrative school uses, 
and that the parent receives merely a topy. If true, this appears to be a 
strong indictment. The claim is made, however, that both the child and 
the parent, as well as the school, suffer through the usual report-card pat- 
tern. F.ugenc R. Smith is quoted as saying: “Of all the unethical treatment 
to which we subject children, marking them is the worst.”® 

Altitudes of children in regard to marks reflected in parental atti- 
tudes. Ambitious parents anxious for a child’s school progress usually 
have no other means of ascertaining the facts of this progress except 
through the report. Statements of the child arc accepted and his alibis 
cherished. Too often, teachers assume an altitude of defense, which only 
serves to irritate further a bruised pride. With the parent whose child is 
“doing well,” there may be no relations problem, but the parent whose 
child is "out of gear" with the administrative machinery quite often feels 
irritation and resentment which may later be reflected in outright oppo- 
sition to the teacher and the school itself, especially if long continued. 

Suggested Helps in Reporting to the Home. Improvements in home 
reporting have taken the following forms: (1) improvements in the tra- 
ditional report card, (2) messages to the home, and (3) personal confer- 
ences. Although the traditional report card as commonly used does not 

8 Quoted ill Slanwood Cobb. The New Leaven (John Day Co.. 1928). p. 199. The reader 
will find in Chap. X. “The Tyranny of Marks," a stimulating discussion. 
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fit adequately into any educational program having in mind the develop- 
ment of the whole child, it is obvious that this instrument will be with 
us a long time, owing to relative ease of administration, mass education, 
and the current philosophy of many teac hers and administrative leader- 
ship. However, its points of weakness can and should be strengthened. 
The positive approach should be emphasized at all times. Information 
reported should be objectively arrived at. The teport should represent 
all the factors, as far as possible, concerned in the child’s progress. Report- 
ing should be made more deset iptive and understandable. Closer rela- 
tionship should be maintained between pupils’ achievement and the 
school's objectives. Personal and emotional factors on the part of both 
parents and teachers should be iemoved. Written repot is should be ac- 
companied by personal contacts wherever possible. 7 

Supplementing the traditional report card or substituting for it is the 
growing practice of communicating with the parent through individual 
messages. These may be wiitten in the form of letters by the teacher or 
principal, sometimes prepared in cooperation with the pupil. They may 
be written or oral, and they are always individual and diagnostic in char- 
acter. The tone is positive, helpful, and progressive. 

There is an increasing emphasis on reporting to parents through 
personal conferences, teacher visitations in the home, and visiting days 
for parents in the schools. Some teachers are experimenting with a per- 
sonal delivery of all report cards to the home, making the occasion a 
conference of mutual help and interest. Home conditions can be studied. 
The point of emphasis -is to develop greater teac her-parent coopciation 
in the interest of pupil growth and development. 

Apart from improvement in tepotting as a sc hool Responsibility, the 
following should be emphasi/ed from the standpoint of the home. I he 
report system should (1; promote- understanding and good will; ( 2 > state 
simply and clearly the school’s philosophy and objectives; (fi) assist in 
adjusting home and community living with school subjects; (4) provide 
adequate understanding of standards of work accomplished for its own 
sake rather than for marks or rewards; (5) be- understandable to the child 
himself and promote understanding with his paients; (0) indicate meas- 
ures of individual and social growth and development, finch principles 
as these in home reporting are necessary if education is to be conceived 
in its cooperative relationships. 

Home and school visitation and conferences 

Bringing Parent and Teacher Together. Many agencies and devices 

7 A discussion of reports to the home will he found in Yeager, op cit., pp. 342-349. 
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are available to bring the parent and the teacher together. Among these 
are home visitation on the part of the teacher; school visitation on the 
part of the parent; conferences such as those provided by parent-teacher 
associations; conferences in connection with planned school affairs, such 
as exhibits and demonstrations; and the visiting teacher. Reeder 8 believes 
that “there is no more effective way of making a community acquainted 
with the school than through visiting it.” Consequently, any plan devel- 
oped under school auspices which brings the parents and citizens into the 
school under favorable circumstances would appear to be justifiable. 

Home Visitation. It. is just as important for the teacher to know the 
parents and the home environment, the economic, social, and moral level, 
as it is desirable lor the parent to understand the school, its purposes, 
and its program. If it were possible lor each teacher to behold each pupil 
in relation to his home and community environment, better understand- 
ing of the pupil would come about. 

Any procedure that brings the teacher, the parent, and the home to- 
gether under desirable conditions should contribute to this end. Formerly, 
when te.uhtis “boarded around,” they had an excellent opportunity to 
know home conditions. In those small communities where everyone knows 
everyone else, the problem of getting better acquainted is not so difficult, 
unless the tea her is an itinerant. In larger school systems, however, 
teachers, especially those with large classes, find it difficult to make home 
contacts. Children come from widely separated districts, especially when 
transported. Their home conditions are frequently such that they are 
ashamed to have teachers visit them. Language difficulties arise. Bad initial 
attitudes condition any conference before . begins. Quite often the 
teacher lacks tact or has no conception of the technique of an interview. 

Techniques for Home Visitation. Preparation for home visitation on 
the pan of teachers is necessary for best results. Barriers such as the fol- 
lowing should be removed: (1) some teachers lack personality and social 
understandings in dealing with parents; (2) cultural, religious, language, 
and racial consideration must be reckoned with; and (3) many parents are 
suspicious of the motives of teachers and may resent what seems to them 
to be an intrusion. As to the visit itself the following suggestions will be 
found helpful: 

1. The appioach i > home visitation should begin with the removal of 
all possible barriers to a satisfactory visit. 

2. Before going into any home, the teacher should study the child con- 
cerned, having in 'mind as many first-hand facts as possible. 

®W. G. Reeder, .hi Introduction to Public School Relations, p. ICO. He has included an 
excellent discussion of school visitations, pp. 160-161. 
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3. The techniques of interviewing should be studied carefully. 

4. The approach to the parent should always be positive. Find some- 
thing good to say about each child. Matters requiring adjustment should 
be approached tactfully. Friendliness should characterize every visit. Of For 
to work together to remove any conflict if it exists. 

5. Ascertain as many facts about the child in the home enviionment as 
possible— health, the family, home interests, and economic conditions. 

6. Since every child is an individual child, each case ought to be 
studied and reported as a “case study/’ 

7. A record should be kept of all visits in terms of the purpos foi 
which the visit was made. 

8. In difficult cases the teacher will do well to work carefully with pro 
bation officers, community organizations, the family minister and physician, 
recreational personnel, and others who may assist in any way. White a 
visiting teacher is employed, a close ielationship with the classroom teacher 
should be developed. 

9. The end result of home visitations should be to help the teacher to 
better understand and better deal with the pupil, for this knowledge of 
home life can serve as a background in interpretation of school life. 

The Visiting Teacher. Teachers as a group ha\c not taken kindly to 
administrative requirements that the homes of all children be visited one 
or more times during a semester or a year. Too often such visitation has 
taken a negative turn, an approach of complaint to the parent. Long 
school days, long distances from the school, a heavy work schedule, and 
scattered nature of some communities make the problem more difficult 
and the prospect less desirable. 

The visiting-teacher movement began in 1906 in the Fast, largely 
under private auspices. It spread rapidly to the western cities. Developed 
in part to overcome the difficulties indicated in the preceding paragraph, 
and in part to solve the problems of the unadjusted child, the movement 
has spread to include problems associated with school attendance, be- 
havior, school failures, vocational interests, and difficulties arising out of 
emotional instability. States are recognizing the special training required 
for such a teacher by making provision for special certification. Wherever 
possible it is desirable that this movement should be encouraged and 
teachers trained for the work. The attendance service itself should be in 
charge of properly prepared persons, competent to make those educational 
and social adjustments with the home. 0 

School Visitation . Teachers are quite familiar with the fact that usually 
those parents visit the school whose children are making satisfactory prog- 
ress, and who, ambitious for their further progress, desire better school 

•For a more detailed discussion cf the visiting- teacher movement, see Yeager, op. cit., 
pp. 78-82. 
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relationships in the interest of their children. Many parents, however, 
come to the public school only when the child is in some form of diffi- 
culty, such as low achievement, disciplinary infractions, or truancy. Con- 
ferences under these conditions are naturally strained and distressing, 
both principal or teacher and parent feeling somewhat on the defensive. 
Usually, if the teacher uses tact and the parent genuinely desires to under- 
stand and remedy the difficulty, a better understanding is brought about 
in the interest of the c liild. 

Teac hers do not always i eal i/e that they arc dealing with the parents’ 
most cherished possession, perhaps an only child. Impoitant emotional dis- 
turbances, such as those incident to adolescence and others well known 
to psychologists, may be taking place within the mind of the child. The 
parent may be inimical to the school and to education generally, perhaps 
nursing an old grudge, or owing a year’s school taxes. Social barriers 
bring about a feeling of aloofness. So many similar situations condition 
p.uent-teac hei conferences that it is important to study each problem 
careful! j 

School visitation would appear to be of two types. First are those in- 
formal visits by parents at any time during the daily sessions, in which 
the work of the school can be observed under routine circumstances. 
Although many teachers object to these visits on the ground that the 
work is imemipted, teachers with the work of the classroom well in hand 
usually sense in such visitation opportunities for better home-school con- 
tacts lost sight of by less resourceful teachers. Satisfied and interested 
parental observers thus become "salesmen” fo r the educational enterprise, 
a fact often overlooked. The second type includes school visitation upon 
invitation by school auihotities to such affaiis as school demonstrations, 
school exhibits, special day or evening sessions, and special events. Eve- 
ning sessions of regular school activities are coming into popular use. 
Exhibitions of school work in connection with special visiting days or 
weeks has long been popular. The school work is thus visualized and the 
educational purposes c lari (ted. Parents are often amazed at the scope and 
quality ul the educational program. Naturally they want to see what their 
own children are accomplishing. They can be invited to assist with pub- 
licity materials or refreshments. Pupils can be trained to assist as ushers 
and guides, a situation which will please the parents. They can write 
letters to their parents urging them to visit the school, and when they 
come point out their own accomplishments. 

School Exhibits. Occasionally exhibits are held in various places other 
than the school building, as in store windows, at the county fair, or on 
traveling automobiles. Visits may be made with school materials to the 
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Rotary or other service clubs, the civic club, or other community organ- 
izations. 

The following suggestions are offered in connection with school ex- 
hibits in a school-community program: 

1. The purposes of the school exhibit should be in hainiony with the 
school’s educational objectives. It should be nicuningtul and the outcomes 
sought should be reasonably attainable and understood by all. 

2. Ihe exhibit should be adapted to the eveiyday work ot the school, 
the w’oik so arranged as to show the progie\ssi\e development of school wotk 
as a whole and educational growth of each individual pupil. It should 
show the results of piojects in which groups of childten have pat tiupated. 

3. The exhibits should be so arranged as to inspile lommmiity con- 
fidence in the school piograni and its activities. 1 hey should be con- 
spicuously labeled with captions and explanatoiy notes in simple language. 

4. A logical and co-oidinated arrangement of individual looms, de- 
partments, or buildings should be made by some duelling head such as the 
principal or committee of teachers in h individuality, cooperation, 
and the work of each pupil stands out cleail). hi it !«'v competition among 
teacheis should be wholesome. Any form of pi i/e or banner as the “best” 
award should lie discouraged, since ceitain guides or subjects may be better 
adapted for exhibition purposes than others. 

5. Skill in anangement and artistry in design should chauuteii/e the 
whole exhibit. 

6. Since it would appear that better mulct standings ate basic to school 
exhibitions in which parents, teacluis, and community individuals and 
groups are brought together, every opportunity should he provided which 
will contribute to this end. This means that teachers and other school 
personnel should he conspicuous by their pieserue and availability. 

Health Service and the School Nurse. Most educators consider good 
health as a primary objective of education. Vet, in many school systems, 
little attention is paid to good health either in theory or in pi at tire. The 
board of health exercises certain legal controls over the public schools. 
Medical examinations of school children are required by law. In most 
schools the physicians engaged to examine school children limit, this ex- 
amination to a more or less perfunctory and superfu ial annual or biennial 
check-up lasting but a few minutes; in the far too few excellent school 
systems which take the health objective seriously and try to do something 
about it, the examination is a thorough one. 

Closely associated with home visitation on the part of the teacher arc 
those home relationships available through the health services of the 
school, and especially the school nurse. In some districts, the school nurse 
performs certain health examinations which come within her professional 
limitations. The dental hygienist pci forms similar piolessional ac tivities. 
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The school nurse usually reports to the home the results of the examina- 
tions and in health problems relating to contagious diseases, correction 
of defects, preventive measures, and social maladjustments directly or 
indirectly related to physical health. A school nurse carefully trained for 
this work is able to correct many cases of social maladjustment due to 
health problems, and to return to the school and the teacher valuable 
information concerning the home and the child. The recognition, on the 
part of many states, of special types of certification for the school nurse 
and other health personnel is an indication of her value in better com- 
munity living for children. 

PARTIC IPATION IN COMMUNITY AFFAIRS 

Teac hci.s make inanv c on tat ts in the community through active partici- 
pation in community organizations. Crccnhoe 10 found five categories of 
such activities: M) religious, such as the church and its activities, young 
peoj le’.s '(»• '"ties, and Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A.; (2) professional, including 
clubs, alumni, and parent-teacher associations; (3) relief and welfare, in- 
cluding Red Ci iss, community chest, and relief agencies; (4) leisure pur- 
suits, such as social clubs, dramatics, bridge, and musical organizations; 
and (f>) civic, such as grange, service clubs, and community celebrations. 

Teachers are often urged to become active in such organizations be- 
cause of certain leadership abilities, or because of a sincere community 
desire to do something for teachers. Care must be taken that the purpose 
of teacher membership is mutually helpful and not burdensome. The 
teacher’s abilities and endowments, such as organization and public speak- 
ing, ought to be made axailablc for the common good, especially where 
community planning for better social living is the objective. 

The new teac her, upon entering a community to teach, will be con- 
fronted by several oppor tunities to engage in community activity through 
its organizations. Perhaps his first contac t will be to attend the church of 
his faith and participate in its various activities. Roys’ and girls’ organ- 
izations are always on the alert for strong leadership. This may lead to 
desirable and needed community service. Civic organizations are promi- 
nent in most communities, and invitations to attend and perhaps to join 
should be considered carefully. Naturally, a teacher’s own inclinations 
are guides to right choices, but habitual excuses should be avoided unless 
one’s health is a major factor or one’s energies are already dissipated in 

too many directions. 

» 

10 Floietwr (iici-nlioo. " Io.itlu i I’.n iuip.it ion in Community l ife," Sc'io^l Life, 26:213-15 
(Apiil lit-1 1). 
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There are many informal contacts made by teachers with parents and 
citizens generally in the course of daily living. It is well for teachers to 
remember at all times that they are professional people. Teachers are 
generally expected to set high standards of sound moral conduct. There 
may be some difference of opinion as to what constitutes good behavior. 
The community may approve of using rouge or lipstick, leaving town 
on week ends, or working outside of school hours, but may disapprove 
of dating with students, smoking in public, playing pool, drinking alco- 
holic liquors, not attending church, making political speeches, and run- 
ning for political offices. Regardless of what teachers’ feelings may be in 
regard to these matters, they cannot afford, especially in smaller com- 
munities, to irritate the sensibilities of the citizens and thereby impair 
their usefulness as teachers. 


TKACIIERS’ PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Professional organizations for the advancement of education exist in 
every state. Variously known as state teachers’ or state educational associ- 
ations, and composed largely of teachers and others directly interested in 
the cause of education, they exercise a considerable influence on educa- 
tional progress in the state and the preservation of gains made through 
the years. On the national level, the National Education Association is 
the parent body of many professional organizations. Affiliated with it are 
numerous organizations emphasizing specific educational interests. State 
educational organizations generally have local branches, designed to bring 
the activities of the parent organization closer to the teacher and his 
problem. 

Much has been accomplished for the teacher and the teaching pro- 
fession through professional organizations. Gains have been made in 
(1) improvement of educational conditions within the state and com- 
munity; (2) dissemination of professional information; (3) development 
of a spirit of unity and understanding among teachers; (4) publicity for 
the profession; (5) opportunity for social development; (6) inspiration; 
(7) teacher welfare, in terms of salaries, insurance, retirement, and (8) a 
professional solidarity perhaps impossible to accomplish in any other 
way. 11 

The individual teacher has a good opportunity for self-expression and 
participation in professioanl activities in the local teachers’ association 
and for constructing policies which are made meaningful through local 

11 "Local Education Associations at Work,” Research Bulletin, National Education As- 
sociation, XXVI, No. 3 (Oct. 1948). 
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application. Teachers can thus exercise leadership. Opportunities are cre- 
ated for better understandings among teachers themselves both within 
their own school system and in surrounding areas. Working together for 
such common interests as retirement, tenure, and better salaries increases 
morale and happiness in belonging. Issues such as unionism can be faced 
squarely and debated openly. Research activities of state and local organ- 
izations provide information which is understandable to teachers and may 
be useful in a school-community relations program. Without doubt, the 
chief value in these activities is the development of the teacher’s person- 
ality— the open mind, a sense of humor, friendliness, and mutual confi- 
dence. 

The teacher must not overlook conventions of state and national 
associations. Professional journals arc published monthly and distributed 
widely. Many other types of informative materials— curriculum materials, 
bulletins, leaflets, and documents of all kinds— are published. Many of 
these are designed for the lay public as well as teachers and should be 
made available as widely as possible in order to advance generally the 
cause of education. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

A good teacher seeks constantly to take advantage of opportunities to 
grow professionally as he teaches. Although the school itself may provide 
such opportunities, perhaps the greatest degree of growth is provided by 
the teacher through self-improvement .' 2 Where study groups of teachers 
are concerned with such problems as curriculum improvement, commu- 
nity resources, reading problems of pupils, and school failures, many 
community contact opportunities are made available. Teacher participa- 
tion in administration may include studies of school policies, attendance, 
reporting, activities, and staff improvement. Travel undoubtedly broadens 
the teacher. When a committee of teachers engages in a study of teachers’ 
salaries, they begin to understand better financial limitations and com- 
munity standards. Tenure for teachers encourages them to become per- 
manent residents of the community. The community, in turn, should be 
encouraged to enable teachers to maintain a desirable standard of living 
through adequate salaries. There is some tendency to secure for teachers 
all-year employment through recreation, summer schools, camps, and 
other educational and social activities. As we lift the teaching profession, 
we will lift the community with it. 

12 Consult Char V.s V Pull ami C. Leslie Cushman, Teacher Education In Service (Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1944). 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Comment on the statement that the teacher “is in a strategic position to 
assist the child to live in a complicated society/’ 

2. Make a study of the teachers in your school district in order to ascertain 
influences in their appointment. 

3. To what extent are the following issues present in your community: (1) 
religious tests for teachers; (2) employment of local talent as teachers; (3) 
employment of the married woman teacher; (4) teacher tenure; (5) aca- 
demic freedom; (6) teachers’ unions? 

4. What can your community do to improve the teacher’s health? 

5. What is the attitude in your community toward the teacher’s personal life? 

6. What are some important values of the house organ for contacts with home 
and community? 

7. What types of research materials should be disseminated to the public in 
rural areas? small towns? larger cities? What methods produce better under- 
standings of this material? 

8. Select what you believe to be the most potent agency for home-community 
relations for which the teacher may be considered primal ily responsible. 

9. What are some arguments in favor of, and objections to, the peisonal letter 
to parents as compared with the report card? 

10. Why do many teachers object to home visitation? Compare visitation by 
the classroom teacher with that by a designated visiting teacher as to values 
and results. 

11. Evaluate the suggestions offered for school exhibits. 

12. Study a teachers’ association (local branch) and report on its activities. 

13. What are some of the chief factors in a program of building up teacher 
morale? 

14. What advice would you give to a new teacher with respect to the commu- 
nity he is to serve? 
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CHAPTER 9 


The Pupils 

John Brown pushed his chair back from the dinner table. “And now,” 
he said, “let’s call a family conference.” It was the end of the first six weeks 
of school and the school reports had just been issued. "Well, Susan,” he 
said, “did you make the Honor Roll?” Susan glowed with enthusiasm. 
“Yes,” she said, “and I was elected to the National Honor Society.” That 
called for an explanation. John remarked that he was glad to hear that 
the high school was emphasizing something other than athletics. John 
Junior’s report was not so promising, except in social studies and science. 
He was ashamed of his English grade. Mother remarked that he would 
have to spend more time on his homework. Rose Marie’s teacher had sent 
a letter home about her work. It did not record the usual letter grades. 
It said that Rose Marie was very cooperative and had a good attitude. 
She was really doing very well. Mrs. Brown smiled in satisfaction. 

During the discussion the children related many things about their 
school life. They were not afraid to tell their parents, although Susan 
thought to herself that Daddy didn’t always understand. She told about 
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her work on the school paper, the student council, and the Glee Club. 
She was proud of her part in the school play. However, Daddy didn’t like 
the idea of kissing in the play. “That,” he said, "was just silly.” John 
Junior was interested in the school clubs, especially the Science Club. 
He had been playing football, too, and Mother didn’t want him to play 
football, but Daddy said it might be a good thing if they enforced that 
rule about being “up in his lessons.” By this time, Rose Marie had dis- 
appeared into the living room and was looking at Hopalong Cassidy on 
the television set. 


0 0 0 9 0 

Every pupil who attends a public school lives in a home and makes 
contact with some community groups in the community in which he lives. 
When one considers the possible number and variety of such contacts 
which the pupils of a given school can and do make as pupils, one can 
easily agree with many who believe that the pupil is the most important 
single instrumentality in school-community relations. The pupils reflects 
the attWidcs of the members of his home, who in turn are influenced 
considerably by what he says and docs. To this end, what the pupil is 
and thinks and does is of great concern in school-community relations. 
In many communities, the pupil is the only channel of communication 
between school and parents. It is natural to expect that the parents’ chief 
interest in school is through his child. We need to give more thought to 
planning a program which will strengthen this daily contact between 
home and school through the pupil. The chapter will give consideration 
to those activities within the sc hool in which the pupil plays a significant 
role as a member of a group. 

THE PUPIL AS AN INDIVIDUAL 

Perhaps the chief end of education is the development of rich and 
many-sided personalities, properly adjusted to happy and efficient social 
living. The term personality is generally used to indicate the organization 
and integration of a large number of human traits. An individual’s per- 
sonality is a complex of his physical appearance, his mental capacity, his 
emotional and social behavior patterns, his attitudes, and the manner in 
which he responds to the daily stimuli of his environment. Although he 
may inherit certain potentialities of personality development, much of 
what he is to become at any time in his life is the expression of learned 
patterns of behavior. 

The pupil brings to the school a developing personality influenced by 
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the mores, traditions, religious attitudes of his home, and the personalities 
of his parents and other people. It is the developing personality with 
which the school is concerned. The school has an obligation to use the 
pupil’s time for its proper development. Although indoctrination has its 
place, the pupil, being immature, must not be subjected to exploitation. 
Nor must the pupil be used as a propaganda agency to advance the inter- 
ests of some pressure group, through the classroom, assembly, or any other 
activity. Excessive stimulation of children through athletics, contests, and 
the like to satisfy adult desires and obtain financial return is unworthy 
of those in charge of our youth. 

There is no substitute for internal school morale and good will as a 
basis for desirable school-community relations. Teachers who get along 
with their pupils, both being happy in their relationships, provide a 
stimulating situation for all concerned. Pupils who feel that they belong, 
who like the school, the principal, the teachers, and the custodian, will 
constitute one of the most effective means for satisfactory home contacts. 

It is through this approach then that the pupil takes his place as an 
individual in school-community relations. One of the main goals of the 
school, then, is the marshalling of its forces for the personality develop- 
ment of each pupil through his relationship with the home and in the 
community. Thoroughly conditioned, confident of his own strength, and 
sensing helpfulness in the school in meeting his problems, each child 
develops his personality, with the home an ally in this important endeavor. 

CLASSROOM PROGRAM AND SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 

The modern teacher reaches out into the community with his pupils 
in many ways through the classroom program. There are opportunities 
for pupils to study the home and community through assignments grow- 
ing out of such subjects as citizenship (lasses, agricultural projects, com- 
mercial courses, and journalism. The history class studies the historical 
traditions, the mpnuments and points of interest, community anniver- 
saries, the industries and commercial establishments, and special days and 
events. There may be occasional repair jobs for the school and the home 
in the shop classes and during the activity periods. The pupils of public- 
speaking classes participate in community events through dramatics and 
speeches. The science classes have an opportunity to study practical ap- 
plications of science in the community’s industries. Practical courses in 
safety and driver education teach safety on the city’s streets. Consumer 
education offers possibilities limited only by the stores and shops. 
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PUPIL ACTIVITIES 

Important as are those pupil experiences developed through the class- 
room, pupil activities are coming to have greater meaning to boys and 
girls as a means of self-expression. These activities are assuming greater 
significance in the larger educational program. In many instances they 
occupy more of the pupils’ attention than they would seem to deserve. 
Many people judge the school almost entirely by these activities. For these 
reasons the activities of the sxhool have come to play an important part 
in a school-community relations program. However, they should be clearly 
integrated in the total educational program and brought within the direct 
contact of the school authorities. Social values ascribed to them must be 
attuned to the larger purposes of the school’s social program. In the sec- 
tion which lollows, the most significant of these activities will be studied 
as they may be found useful in a school-community relations program. 

Student pubi.ications 

The field o! public school journalism has made rapid progress, espe- 
cially in the secondary school. Under the guidance of teachers trained in 
this field, through the constructive criticism and sponsorship of scholastic 
press assoc iat ions and enc omagemcnl by principals and superintendents 
who sense their possibilities, school newspapers, more or less designated 
as student publications, axe now found throughout the public schools on 
all levels from the elementary grades through the junior and senior high 
schools. In this development, there is definitely emerging a type of scholas- 
tic journalism which is the voice of the student and is interpretative of 
his needs, opinions, and activities. Through it the pupil himself, as the 
principal connecting link between the school and the home, may voice 
his acquired knowledge of and attitudes toward both of them and their 
meaning to him. Through this medium his attitudes, his hopes, and frus- 
trations, all so real to him, together with the attitudes of parents, relatives, 
neighbors, and friends, and through them a portion of the community, 
may to a large extent, directly or indirectly, be influenced or modified. 
Although supervision is essential because of the immaturity of the pupils, 
this should not extend to censorship. 

Student publications arc a valuable means of enabling the pupil to 
express himself, form his opinions, present and receive needed informa- 
tion about the school, and through these means to create better under- 
standings between the school, the home, and community. These publica- 
tions usually include the sihool newspaper, the magazine, the yearbook 
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or annual, the handbook, and other miscellaneous student publications. 
Of these the school newspaper is more frequently in evidence. More often 
found in the high school, it is coming into prominent use in the ele- 
mentary school, especially in mimeograph or other easily duplicated foi m. 
Admittedly, it is a student organ of expression. However, in order to fit 
more adequately into a school-community relations program, the purposes 
of the newspaper should be definitely related to what the pupil does, 
thinks, is interested in, and supports or should support. If a proper f< cl- 
ing of ‘‘belonging” has been built up in the school under wise admin- 
istrative control, the function of the staff sponsor will be one of wise and 
sympathetic guidance, rather than censorship and suppression. Whatever 
of the latter is necessary can be achieved through appeals to the pride 
and self-respect of the newspaper staff and the student body. Although 
many of these publications may find their way into the home to be read 
by the parent, pupil attitudes and opinions directed through the publica 
tions and conveyed to the home are of great importance. 

Although student publications arc designed piimarily for the interest 
of pupils, studies 1 have shown that parents are interested in news stories, 
personals, athletics, alumni news, and class news. They seem to have little 
interest in literary attempts and humor and to prefer individual items 
about their own children in yearbooks, news about graduates, and stories 
about the classes in which their own children belong, (dub activities and 
pictures are of most interest to parents. 

Most high schools of any size publish a students* handbook, usually 
prepared bv the pupils themselves under guidance. Many items are of 
interest to parents. The local newspapers in some communities apportion 
a page for the publication of school news. Excellent practice in journalism 
is available where pupils participate in this endeavor. If the information 
is well selected, edited, and illustrated, it is valuable in a school commu- 
nity relations program. Pupils’ publications and news releases can be an 
outcome of classes in journalism and club activities. 

For better school-community relations, the following principles and 
policies are offered in regard to student publications: 

1. Student publications should be designed to con leu in to the place 
and function of the public school in a demouacy, to inform properly 
concerning the school's program, and to build up desirable student body 
opinion to the end that more desirable school-community ielations may 
exist. 

2. Student publications should be designed piimarily by and for stu 
dents, expressing all activities of the school and all points of view. 

1 Jessie M. Starkey, Student Publications as an Aspect of a Public School Relations 
Program (M. A. Thesis, University of Pittsburgh, 1936). 
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_ Commercialized material has no place in them. The use of adver- 
tising for underwriting all, or a part of the cost, is open to serious question. 

4. Censorship and suppression should be replaced by wise and tactful 
sponsorship by the staff and student body itself. 

5. The determination of types of publications and frequency of issues 
will depend upon si/e, type, needs, and traditions of school, school policies, 
and funds available. 

6. More and more the publications should be adapted to fostering 
better school-community relations through the student body. Sound princi- 
ples of journalism should characterize their administration. 

Speech activities 

Speech activities include oratory, declamation, debate, extempora- 
neous speaking, and other contests in which speech is prominently fea- 
tured. Contests of this nature are held in the school or between schools 
and often take on a lively interest, especially where the competition is 
keen. As activities they do not attract as large audiences as their values 
would seem to indicate. Personal interest in the contestants is a powerful 
stimulus for attendance. Speech training and platform presence are values 
and outcomes to be encouraged. 

Drama'i ics 

Closely associated with speech activities and usually more popular with 
the student body and the public is school dramatics. Because of public 
interest in various forms of the drama, it has probably greater appeal, 
and hence greater usefulness, in creating community interest in the public 
schools. Plays should be carefully selected to contribute to public interest 
and approval of the school’s program. 

Musical activities 

Unless it be athletics, no public-school activity has caught the popular 
fancy mote than its musical activities and organizations. School bands and 
orchestras, properly uniformed, are now to be found in even the smaller 
high schools, and in many elementary schools. Through its martial stir, 
emotional appeal, and visual display, the public has come to appreciate 
and applaud its school band, and through it the school. 

Similarly, glee clubs, operettas, choruses, and individual or group 
musical performances attract large numbers of citizens. The function that 
each can perforin with respect to a school-community relations program 
should be studied carefully. 

It is important for every teacher to remember that most parents can 
be reached through the school activities of their own children. By the 
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same token many a child can be won over through his success in some 
activity. Names make news in these activities as well as in the newspaper. 
Moreover, every opportunity should be taken to use these organizations 
to create public good will within the limitations of the school’s program. 

School assemblies 

School assemblies have generally centered about matters in which the 
pupils as a whole have a common interest. Ordinarily, these arc concerned 
with affairs of interest within the school; yet there is an increasing tend- 
ency to relate them to conditions outside the school. School assembly 
programs may be good, bad, or indifferent. They can be made an excellent 
point of public contact and a source of inspiration throughout the school 
reaching into the community. 

The assembly program offers an opportunity through pupil partici- 
pation to interpret the work of the public schools. More especially should 
the school assembly be used to engender the larger purposes of the public 
school in the educational life of the community through occasional par- 
ticipation of community service clubs, representatives of vocational inter- 
ests, invited speakers, and other individuals or groups of the community 
which will contribute towards this desired end. Assembly programs should 
be carefully planned with adequate pupil participation under friendly 
guidance. As the nature of the program and the seating fatalities permit, 
parents and interested groups may be invited occasionally to attend. 

Club activities and school societies 

The development of clubs and societies has grown to tremendous pro- 
portions in most of the secondary schools. Springing up with varying 
objectives, they have become generally popular in the educational pro- 
gram. They have been classified by Ctinnell 2 in seven groups as follows: 

1. Honorary oigani/ations such as the National Honor Society, stress- 
ing high ideals, scholarship, and chaiacter. 

2. Service clubs, with pm poses intended to stimulate service to school 
and community, such as publicity, attendance, school libiaiy, thiift, etc. 

3. Character organizations devoted to the moral and spiritual life of 
the student body, such as Ili-Y, Tri Hi-Y, Scouts, etc. 

4. Civic clubs endeavoring to promote a more intelligent and active 
interest in cm rent social, civic, and school affairs, contacting the public: for 
speakers at elections and improving the understanding of community 
problems. 

5. Study clubs with interests centering around some subject in the 
curriculum such as languages, music, art, industrial arts. These clubs make 
many community contacts. 

2 Grinnell, Interpreting the Public Schools, pp. 285-291. 
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6. Avocational dubs witli leisure-time programs, sudi as radio, pho- 
tography, aviation, and all types of hobbies. The prosecution of all sorts of 
interests and hobbies of this character brings pupils in close contact with 
many individuals, groups, and governmental agencies. 

7. Athletic-club activities furthered through athletic interests, encour- 
aging g°°d spoi tsmanship and wholesome attitudes towards education. 

The very nature and purposes of many of these types of school activ- 
ities suggest their usefulness in making desirable contacts within the 
community. Service clubs, character organizations, study clubs, and indeed 
most of those outlined in the preceding paragraph require for their suc- 
cess certain home and community contacts. In view of the wider purposes 
of public education, cllorts should be made in every school to relate the 
purposes and activities of clubs and school societies with meaningful in- 
terpretations of community life and its activities. 

Some objections of parents to extracurricular activities 

Perhaps in many communities the whole extracurricular program has 
been allowed to get out of hand. Parents and communities in general 
have raised many objections out of which has come the need for better 
administration and understanding. Some of these objections are that 
children are load, d up with too many activities and consequently neglect 
their school work; that the cost to the parents, especially parents of low 
income, is too high; that pupils remain too long after school; the finances 
arc not handled properly by teachers and students; that pupils remain 
out late at evening functions; that these functions are not properly chap- 
eroned; that the school programs are not wcii synchronized, with over- 
emphasis here and there; and that values claimed for them are strangely 
missing. 

These are startling charge s. They should be investigated and examined 
in the light of good school administration. The need for better rela- 
tionships in the community in this area is vividly apparent. Perhaps the 
frequent y of these problems aiises from the fact that the activities are 
extracurricular. Our academic school day, with its fixed hours, has been 
transformed into a lengthened school day for children of all ages, with 
late afternoon, evening, and Saturday programs as well. Naturally, the 
responsibilities of the school are multiplied and the opportunities for 
parental and community contacts, with their irritation hazards, widened. 
Moreover, with widening school objectives including all phases of the 
physical, moral, and cultural welfaie of children and adults as well, a new 
conception of education brings with it opportunities for community de- 
mands, disapproval, and opposition. At die same time, it is most unfor- 
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tunate that the lay public quite often judges the “success” of the public 
school in terms of success in these so-called “extracurricular” aspects of 
the educational enterprise. The “winning team” is the symbol of this 
success. Probably the school is just as much at fault in that those in author- 
ity too often bask contentedly in this form of public approval, being 
aroused to action only by some untoward event which, by the difficulty 
of its solution, indicates only too well the deep-rooted nature of the edu- 
cational misobjectives. The struggle for control of extracurricular activi- 
ties, especially athletics, creates problems which are found all too fre- 
quently in many school communities. What is needed is the integration 
of all activities into a defensible educational program, with the commu- 
nity fully aware of its significance. 



ACTIVITIES OF PUPILS AFFECTING COMMUNITY LIVING 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PUPIL ACTIVITIES 

In reviewing school activities in which pupils are and should be vitally 
concerned, several suggestions are offered for the development of more 
desirable school-community values: 
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1. The aims and purposes of all pupil activities and organizations 
should conform with the principles of education and relate to desirable 
school and community living. 

2. Since the pupil is the sine qua non of the educational enterprise, he 
must assume responsibility for the conduct of these activities in proportion 
to his maturity, nerds, and interests. This means that neither activities of 
this nature nor the progiams themselves must be superimposed; nor the 
number and nature of such activities or programs be unrelated to the needs 
or problems of the school or the community; rather they should be so con- 
ducted that the pupil senses values to himself as well as definite relations 
to his home and community life. 

3. Although publicity and interpretative features of these school activi- 
ties are of secondary importance to their educational values to the pupil, 
opportunities should be taken to realize such values wherever possible in 
the interests of public education. 

4. The happiness and well-being of the whole is a superior aim to the 
happiness and well-being of any selected individuals or groups in any 
democracy. Care must be taken that this principle is not violated in exces- 
sive individual or small group emphasis in athletics, dramatics, and other 
activities. Each individual or group should be permitted participation to 
a degree consistent with his own needs and the facilities available. 

5. Whcic a selection of activities becomes necessary, the principles of 
greater educational value and wider participation should be applied. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND TIIE HEALTH PROGRAM 

In many communities the public conception of the worth of the edu- 
cational system is in the success of its athletic teams. Yet rarely is there a 
complete understanding on the part of the public of the place and func- 
tion of the total health program, which inch?'! s athletics; nor is there 
an adequate conception of the purposes of physical education in character 
building, recreation, and other values which are present. 

School Athletics . School athletics ofFers the largest single medium of 
mass public attendance. Unfortunately, “to win the game*' is the public 
criterion of success, which by implication is applied by many to the whole 
school system. Community pressure to maintain a winning team, felt by 
the coach and the administration alike, often causes the “tail to wag the 
dog.” Few citizens who attend athletic exhibitions are able to discern 
such character-building values of well-coached teams as cooperation, 
sportsmanship, strategic judgment, precision, development of physical 
perfection, modesty, fair play, and clean living. Unfortunately, many 
games are marred by sideline coaching, unfair or foul epithets, poor 
sportsmanship, a “win or else” attitude, and alibis which tend to create 
misunderstandings and unfortunate relationships. 

Growing out of athletic achievements are many activities which touch 
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the public directly. Athletic banquets, held in both the school and the 
community, frequently offer admirable means to acquaint the public with 
the true purposes of the physical-education program and the relation of 
athletics to it. When individual athletic achievement is recognized, it 
would be more wholesome to mention also the qualities of regular school 
attendance, scholarship, and character. These are their own rewards. 

School athletics in many communities are governed by a board of 
control composed of school officials, school-board members, and citizens 
from the community. Since athletics is really "big business*’ in many com- 
munities in so far as receipts are concerned, banks are sometimes called 
upon to manage the fiscal affairs. Rumored misuse of athletic funds may 
occasion scandal and embarrassment. Large athletic fields are built and 
equipment purchased at large cost. Board members and school officials 
are hypersensitive to any criticism of school policies in regard to athletics. 
Because of these problems, some states have revised laws and regulations 
in regard to control and management. The support of athletics often be- 
comes a drain upon school and community alike. Drives for funds, sale of 
tickets, businessmen’s donations, and many similar incidents create a 
need for better understandings. 

In times of emotional excitement before or after the game itself, situa- 
tions occur which often get out of hand. School control is relaxed because 
it may be difficult to maintain. To his shame, a principal may defend an 
overt act of mischief because he is afraid to do otherwise. Demands for 
holidays after an important victory are often difficult to refuse; visiting 
teams often mar school -buildings with paint, whitewash, ripe vegetables, 
or stones; destruction of property often follows disputes, or disappoint- 
ments at failure to win, or accusations of unsportsmanlike tactics. Student 
strikes have been known to occur for real or fancied reasons. Editors of 
community newspapers in strategic positions all too often fad to help 
when untoward situations occur. Rather, they declare such untoward 
events "real news’* and have been known actually to encourage school 
strikes; this is to be deplored. 

In view of the exaggerated importance which school athletics has often 
attained in school and community alike, there is need to orient it in its 
proper place in the school program. The initial step lies with the school 
board and the administration. Then the public must be led through 
proper means to appreciate the place and function of school athletics. 
Control should always be vested and maintained within the school. 

Perhaps the most revealing exposure of the athletic situation in Amer- 
ican public schools has been made by Funk, 8 who pointed out what is 

* Mark Funk, “We are in the Entertainment Business/' Phi Delta Kappan, 30 (March 1949), 
286 - 8 . 
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generally admitted— that school athletics have degenerated from an edu- 
cational level to one of entertainment. In one school of medium size, 
more than 100,000 paying customers were “entertained” by the school 
authorities through athletic events. If we include other school activities 
which seemed to have been designed in the same direction, a very sub- 
stantial part of the time of public-school administrators is spent in prepar- 
ing entertainment to “satisfy their customers.” For such entertainment 
enormous stadia are built, brilliantly lighted for night contests, school 
bands are elaborately outfitted. And the same communities which spend 
enormous sums for these purposes house their children in outmoded 
buildings and pay their teachers (not their coaches, who receive salaries 
double those of the teachers) paltry salaries on which they cannot maintain 
even a decent standard of living. 

Community pressure seems to be blamed for the “professionalization” 
of high school athletics. Coaches who win are exalted and rewarded be- 
yond reason. Coaches who lose are condemned by a fickle public and their 
replacement demanded. The educational values of sports and sportsman- 
ship are lust amid the spectacle where amateurism has fled and where 
gambling has entered. Perhaps nothing will be done until the citizens 
en masse tire of it all and return school athletics to the boys and girls, 
where it belongs. 

Other Physical Education and Recreational Activities. So much em- 
phasis has been placed on sc bool athletics that other desirable physical 
education and recreational activities have been lost sight of. Many schools 
have well-organized physical educational programs definitely related to 
the health service and manned by competent instructors. On occasion 
mass demonstrations are ai ranged to which the community is invited. 
Greater emphasis is being laid on activities for recreation and leisure 
time. These may provide ttaining in games requiring certain skills, com- 
petitive stunts, or just play and relaxation. They should encourage the 
habits of recreation, and, if properly taught, can carry over into the com- 
munity and in later lile. Many of these mass ac tivities become pageants 
to which the public is invited, as on May Day or commencement. 


COMMENCEMENT 


Significance 

Suitable exercises marking the close of a semester or a school year and 
variously known as commencements, graduation exercises, or promotion 
exercises, constitute one of the oldest of school activities to which the 
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public is invited. Many of the studies of their value in school-community 
relations rank them high in publicity value. Farley’s statement 4 is typical: 

Graduation exercises rank third after school exhibits and city news- 
papers in the frequency with which they are employed as publicity media. 
Sixty-three per cent of the principals make commencement a special period 
for school interpretation. 

McKown* has pointed out the integrating value of education through 
commencement activities. 

Graduation and promotion exercises oiler about the best opportunities 
there are for educating the community in what the school is ically attempt- 
ing to do. When a community attends a football game it thinks in terms ol 
athletics; when it attends a play it thinks in terms of diam.ilics; when it 
attends a concert it thinks in tetms of music; but when it attend . a gradua- 
tion or promotion exercise it thinks in terms of education and this is about 
the only time during the year when its attention is centered on its educa- 
tional system and its educational profits. 

Changing emphasis 

Traditional and stereotyped patterns of commencement exercises in 
use for many years the country over, with the usual music, essays, and paid 
speakers, are giving way to commencement exercises designed to inteiprct 
the work of the school to the assembled parents and patrons. Programs 
with themes built around the aims of the school, such as one of the seven 
cardinal principles (see pp. 11-12) or other school objectives, illustrate 
this newer tendency. The pupils themselves prepare the program under 
teacher guidance and are the principal participants. These programs 
should stress the aims and purposes of education, the manner in which 
these aims are being achieved, the part which the pupils play in the pro- 
gram, and the relationship of education to home, community, and national 
life. Commencement exercises and activities may well be accompanied 
by appropriate demonstrations or exhibits of school work. Pageants, plays, 
and similar exercises held outdoors are increasing in popularity. 

Values 

Commencement exercises are of strategic importance in any desirable 
program of school-community relationships. To parents, they are gala as 
well as serious occasions. Special invitations issued to parents and friends 
of the graduating class have brought to the school persons who seldom 

4 Belmont Farley, “Educational Interpretation for the Secondary School," National Edu 
cation Association Proceedings (1932), p. 497. 

*H. C. McKown, “The Place of Student Activities in a Public Relations Program," 
Education , 53 (Oct. 1932), p. 81. 
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have ventured inside a school building. Many of these are perhaps super- 
cilious; some of them are proud of the school and its accomplishments; 
some are its critics. Heavy taxpayers mingle with those who have not paid 
even their school taxes. Here is the opportunity of the school staff to show 
a spirit of welcome and make the occasion a joyous one, with the desirable 
outcome of making many new friends for public education. Some phase 
of education and its place in a democracy, which has been emphasized 
during the year, should be the theme of each commencement. 

Representatives of the community— such as clergymen, distinguished 
alumni, distinguished c itizens, representatives of community educational 
activities who, during the year, have performed meritorious educational 
service— may well be invited to participate in some minor capacity. Other 
individuals who can serve to show contributing educational service in a 
community may be invited. If school authorities are alert to study and 
seize these opportunities, the cause of education in any community will 
be better understood and will prosper accordingly. 

CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

School impressions conveyed by pupils through their school life, its 
activities and p'ogratns, or by personal observation and reports are of 
great influence lor the public schools in home and community living. 
Pupils are sensitive to the conduct of teachers, their mannerisms, atti- 
tudes, and social relations. They react strongly to teachers liked or dis- 
liked, and they convey these attitudes quickly to the home. Perhaps they 
may be wrong, but nevertheless the impressio” ind attitudes they convey 
prevail. 

It is important, therefore, that these contacts and activities of the 
school in which the pupil is so vitally concerned be wholesome, necessary 
to his progress, and closely integrated to sound educational objectives. 
Pupils express themselves best through those activities in which they may 
have some means of control. They may seek sympathy or support from 
somewhere in the community and have little difficulty in gaining that 
support. On the positive side, there is perhaps no single agency more 
advantageous in building a sound school-community relations program 
than developing wholesome childhood. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. To what extent is it true that the pupil himself is the most potent agency 
in (1) creating and (2) solving home-school problems? 

2. What is the most significant school activity from a school-community rela- 
tions point of view? Why? 

3. Make a study of a selected school system to ascertain the inteiest of patents 
in the schools' publications. 

4. Rank in order ten school ac tivities from the standpoint of (1) community 
interest, (2) school-community problems. Explain your tanking. 

5. What arc the (1) values, (2) dangers in school assembly ptogtams from the 
standpoint of the community? 

6. Should the school band be permitted to play at exercises other than those 
pertaining to the school? Explain. 

7. Make a study of commencement programs. Evaluate them by means of a 
set of criteria. 

8. What procedures can be adopted to lecpiiie pupils to take mote responsi- 
bility for their own activities? W hat should be the extent of teacher control 
over them? 
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CHAPTER 10 


Tlie Non instructional Staff 

Miss Warrfn was answering the telephone. "Allison City Public Schools,” 
she said in a soft, friendly voice. “Yes, the superintendent is in. I am sure 
that he will be glad to see you. Can you come at four o’clock today for a 
conference?” Miss Warren was an unusual young woman. She had been 
secretary to the superintendent for nearly ten years, and her efficient man- 
ner had created many friends for the Allison City Public Schools. She 
had assisted the high school principal in selecting and training the girls 
who were known as "receptionists” and had supplied them with much 
material for school visitors. 

It was true that several of the school custodians in Allison City still 
owed their positions to political appointments. But only a year ago the 
superintendent had won an important victory regarding their selection 
after a stormy session of the school board. He had been trying to improve 
their personal appearance and efficiency and to encourage them to become 
interested in visitors to the schools. Home and school visitors had also 
replaced the former attendance officers. Improvement in school attend- 
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ance seemed to justify this change. The teachers were better satisfied. 

Although pleased with these achievements, the superintendent knew 
that there were some members of the school board who were still politically 
minded about all school appointments. Politics had no place in t l,f public 
schools and he was determined to do everything he could in that direction. 
The proposed school-community relations program must emphasize the 
importance of the noninstructional staff. He knew that he could count on 
the parent-teacher association. 

o o o o o 

Most of the members of the noninstructional staff in a school system 
are laymen, as far as the school is concerned, and bring to the school a 
laymen’s point of view. In their associations with the school they have an 
opportunity to understand and appreciate its problems. They are in an 
advantageous position to converse with the school authorities regarding 
matters of school and community interest, and their point of view and 
manner of expression arc unique. In the community they gather from 
other laymen reactions to the educational program. Many of them— for 
example, school clerks and attendance officers— make direct contacts with 
the community. Quite often they serve as liaison agents and are in a 
strategic position to render good service in dealing with pupils’ problems. 
Good staff administration should include all personnel as an integral part 
of the system itself and utilize their services, whenever possible, in de- 
veloping desirable school-community relations. 

This chapter will discuss the health department, school clerks, cus- 
todians, cafeteria and similar employees, bus drivers, attendance depart- 
ment, the business department, and other officers of the board and point 
out their place and function in the school-community relations program. 


THE APPROACH 

The school personnel included in this chapter do not have immediate 
contact generally with the instructional process, and for that reason they 
have been classified, for the most part, as noninstructional. Their services 
may be classified as auxiliary to the instructional process. Writers gener- 
ally agree that these groups arc the personnel most neglected in school- 
community relations. Yet, because of their many community contacts, 
they are in a strategic position to render valuable service. 

One significant difference is apparent with respect to this group. Since 
professional preparation is not required, except in a few instances, they 
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do not come into th< tasks with first-hand knowledge of education and 
its purposes. Perhap? ie first task of the school administrator is to educate 
these personnel con eining the school, its program, and its purposes, and 
the place and function of associated staff members in a school-community 
relations program. 

This personnel group is occasionally selected for political reasons or 
in return for favois. Some recognition having been granted them, they 
may not feel the obligation to become closely aligned with other school 
personnel. Possibly their “connections” may cause them to become a 
source of friction and difficulty. The remedy here is obviously one of 
appointment on merit and ability through administrative channels. Be- 
cause some appointments may come through the board of education with- 
out regard to the administration, the latter may be able to exercise little 
real control over them. Sometimes a school janitor or other employee has 
been known to become a strong "political boss,” feared by all because of 
his influence. 

Two economic and social problems should be mentioned. The first of 
these is the wide range of payments for services rendered. In some in- 
stances these employees have been exploited; in other instances, custodi- 
ans, for example, have been paid considerably more than teachers. Low 
wages and unsatisfactory conditions have nurtured attempts to unionize 
many public employees. Although no one can question the right of these 
groups to unionize, advantages gained through such means are open to 
serious question. Some states prohibit strikes by public employees. Most 
salaries are fixed by state law. Tax ceilings prevent wage increases above 
a certain maximum. Bargaining and arbitra.1^11 are always open to con- 
structive use. Most significant of all is the denial of services to boys and 
girls when issues cannot be resolved. A second problem is the difference 
in personal and social status between many of these workers and profes- 
sional personnel. Professional workers have not always been friendly and 
courteous. Racial differences sometimes complicate the situation. It should 
not be forgotten that all are engaged in the same task. It is obvious that 
an internal-relations program including all school personnel is the point 
of departure. 


THE HEALTH SERVICE 

The health service may be said to include those health specialists who 
are specifically assigned to locate and, in part, correct physical defects 
and improve health generally. These include the medical services, school 
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nurses, dieticians, the dental services, psychiatrists, and speech specialists, 
and social workers regularly attached to the health division. 1 

Medical and dental services 

The services of the physicians and dentists, employed generally part 
time, except in larger cities, include physical examinations, remedial sug- 
gestions, corrective work, and occasional instrucliori in health, sex, and 
hygiene. The school requires a medical inventory of the health status of 
the children. The health examination, ideally made in the presence of 
parents, serves to screen out children whose physical conditions require 
diagnosis and treatment and those whose obvious defects indicate the need 
for remedial attention. Actual treatment is referred to the family physi- 
cian, specialists, hospitals, and clinics. The school physician cooperates 
with public-health authorities. He inspects sanitation, assists in develop- 
ing health policies, and acts as a liaison oflicer with the board of education, 
administration, and the profession in matteis concerning health. 

Much of what has been said applies as well to the school dentist. Diffi- 
culties sometimes arise among practitioners as to questions of favoritism 
and the assignment of corrective work. Probably the greatest fear of these 
professions, perhaps unwarranted, is that of socialized medicine in school 
health service. 

School nurse 

The school nurse is a conspicuous public school employee. Unless 
transportation or other duties take up too much of her time, she can 
render satisfactory service to 1500 pupils of elementary-school age, or to 
2000 to 2500 high-school students. 2 Kmphasi/ing health in the program 
of the school, her duties are closely associated with the school physician. 
She is concerned with illness as a cause of absence, the treatment of minor 
cases of infection, illness in the schools, epidemics, accidents, and similar 
conditions. She may give health talks in the schools, advise pupils in 
health matters, and make contacts with the home, particularly as an out- 
come of the health examination. In some communities the school nurse 
is assigned such other duties as assisting with the school census and at- 
tendance. In the solution of health problems, she may use information 
gathered by the social worker. Through these activities, she is in a stra- 
tegic position to maintain desirable school-community relations. 8 

1 For a discussion of the health program and the health service in the public schools, 
see William A. Yeager, Administration and the Pupil, Chap. XVII. 

2 National Education Association and American Medical Association, Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Education, The Nurse in the Sfhool (1941), p. 36. 

■Compare "Health in Schools,” Tuentieth Yearbook , American Association of School 
Administrators, N. E. A. (1942), pp. 25S-262. 
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Other health pei >onnel 

I he dental hygienist, who serves as the dentist’s receptionist and as- 
sistant, makes many contacts with pupils and parents. Nutritionists are 
employed in several large cities for the specific purpose of helping chil- 
dren (and their parents) understand their bodily requirements, particu- 
larly in relation to food values. The cafeteria offers opportunities to 
provide balanced meals, but in its absence other means must be resorted 
to. Hot lunches can be served through committees of parents and/or 
teachers. Cold lunches brought from home can be supplemented by a 
“hot dish,” or milk. The donation of surplus commodities to schools has 
done much for the nutrition of children. The nutritionist can establish 
many community contacts with the home and other health agencies in 
improving diets and encouraging the be tter feeding of children. There 
is a growing recognition of the importance of nutrition to basic health, 
since some writers believe that more than one third of the nation is inade- 
quately fed. Psychologists, psychiatrists, social workers, and supervisors of 
healih and physical education complete the group associated with the 
health service. All of them are in different ways concerned with the home 
and the community . 4 


SCHOOL CLERKS AND TIIE INFORMATION SERVICE 

The school clerk, or secretary, because of her varied responsibilities, 
should be well groomed, and have a pleasing personality, easily adaptable 
to the many situations which may confront v. Her principal duties re- 
late to office routine, secretarial work, telephone calls, records and reports, 
and direct contacts with teachers and pupils. The school clerk occupies a 
strategic position in meeting parents and the general public who come as 
visitois to the school. Her friendly greeting and manner can often dissi- 
pate a grievance before it is expressed. Similarly, the school clerk can 
save the time of principals and teachers and in many ways create healthy 
public attitudes towards the school. She can explain simply and clearly 
the school and its objectives. She can distribute previously prepared cir- 
culars and school publications of general interest. She can administer the 
office with neatness, accuracy, orderliness, and dispatch, answer the tele- 
phone courteously, and prevent loitering, especially of pupils. She can 
point out matters of interest while conducting the parent or visitor 

4 Sec ibi+i. for a good account of personnel associated with the health services in 
schools. Also Harriet Stone, "The Functions of the Nutritionist/* Journal of Health and 
Physical Education , 9:182-3; 519 (Oct. 1938). 
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through the school. She can, by adroitness, rid the school of unwelcome 
visitors. An efficient school clerk is a “gem of purest ray serene” in school- 
community relations. 

School clerks and secretaries should be socially intelligent persons, 
with a well-rounded general knowledge of the school system. They should 
possess tact and good judgment and indicate a willingness to do many 
different things. Many larger schools have developed an information 
service with one or more receptionists in charge. From desks or tables 
located in the halls, these persons greet visitors, hand out informational 
material, and see that the purpose of the visit has been satisfied as far as 
possible. Pupils are coming to play an important part in this service; they 
should be carefully selected and prepared, and organised through a club 
activity or appointed because of peculiar fitness and service. 

The telephone has come to be a necessary means of communication in 
the public schools. Except in the rural or small-town school, nearly every 
public-school building is equipped with telephone service. It is used by 
everyone associated with the educational enterprise— administrative offi- 
cers, clerical assistants, teachers, janitors, and pupils. 

The public-school telephone is used both to give and receive informa- 
tion. It may be necessary to inform parents of their children’s difficulties, 
check on attendance, and give or receive messages about weather condi- 
tions, errands to be performed, or emergency situations. Too often, the 
telephone has become the means of hasty conversation concerning the 
pupil, and words are said which had better been left unsaid. Similarly, 
business relations should' be conducted with courtesy as well as dispatch. 

As a general rule, it is much better for parents, principal, and teacher 
to talk face to face instead of using the telephone, especially where the 
child’s welfare is concerned. When irritated parents call, seemingly greatly 
disturbed about some trivial afTair, the reassuring telephone voice and 
manner of the principal, teacher, or clerk can do much to relieve the 
situation. 

Principals, teachers, and clerks should learn to cultivate a soft tele- 
phone voice, one that carries well without irritation. Rising inflections 
should be avoided, as well as sharp intonations or hasty speech. As a 
bright smile illuminates the face of its owner and disarms the one irri- 
tated, so the voice with a smile. A voice which is pleasant, friendly, cordial, 
cheerful, interested, and helpful should be cultivated in place of one 
which is expressionless, mechanical, indifferent, impatient, inattentive, 
and repelling. 

As in personal conferences, much can be accomplished by the good 
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listener. Where complaints are offered over the telephone, it is well to 
insist that the complainant come to the school if matters cannot be satis- 
factorily adjusted. Principals and teachers who leave teaching and other 
duties to engage in lengthy telephone conversations are probably not 
using their time to best advantage. 


SCHOOL CUSTODIANS 


Responsibilities 

T. he total value of public school property, buildings, sites, and equip- 
ment in the United States is estimated to be approximately 9i/£ billion 
dollars, a national average value of more than $385 per pupil enrolled. 
Although boards of education are directly responsible for the construction 
and maintenance of properties represented by this immense investment, 
its actual care, cleanliness, and preservation are the responsibility of the 
school custodians, engineers, and maintenance force employed by the 
board of education. The building service employees have the following 
responsibilities: (1) care of property, (2) safety, (3) health, (4) standards 
of cleanliness, (5) standards of neatness, (6) maintaining conditions for 
better teaching and learning, (7) creating good will, and (8) effecting 
economies. 5 

QUALIFICATIONS 

The school custodian should be employed because of his ability to do 
his work well rather than because of sympathy, friendship, or political 
motives. Within the school he makes many contacts with teachers, pupils, 
and the administration. His duties should be carefully outlined and sched- 
uled. He should be requited to be neat and courteous. Through direct 
communications, he should receive information concerning the school 
and its activities. He should receive copies of all publications of general 
school interest directly, rather than through picking them out of waste- 
paper baskets. He should be encouraged to convey to school officials or 
teachers information which lie may have gleaned from pupil and com- 
munity contacts. A cooperative school staff will encourage him to come 
to them with his annoyances and grievances, rather than air them to the 
board individually or to the community at large. He should be a man 
who likes children, since lie must deal with them daily. As he gains their 

• Henry II. Linn, Leslie C. Helm, and K. 1*. Grabarkiewicz, The School Custodian’s 
Housekeeping Handbook (Teachers College, Columbia University, 1948), Chap. I. 
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good will, he will save himself much unnecessary work. He should be 
dignified and courteous to pupils, using proper language, since he exer- 
cises an important influence, especially with boys. 

Function in school-community relations 

In school-community relations, the school custodian occupies a place 
of considerable importance. The cleanliness and orderliness of his school 
makes for the health, happiness, and well-being of teachers and pupils. 
His personal appearance and pleasing manners should be a source of 
pride to those within the school, as well as to parents and other visitors 
whom he often greets at the school house door. Many school systems now 
provide uniforms. His ability and willingness to make minor repairs or 
perform his duties well can save the time and temper of teavhers and 
pupils, and at the same time the taxpayers’ money. lie wields an important 
moral influence over pupils in his language, habits, use of alcohol or 
tobacco, and exercise of self-control. Quite often his lack of cooperation 
with the principal and the teaching staff is due not so much to laziness as 
to the workings of a defense mechanism because of social status or indif- 
ferent attitudes assumed toward him. Politics too often enters the schools 
through the janitor’s door; this is not as it should be. 

The school custodian has varied community contacts, perhaps through 
politics, fraternal organizations, church affiliations, or long residence. 
Perhaps he knows more of the internal workings of the school than most 
teachers, especially in the smaller schools. What he says in the commu- 
nity about the schools will often be accepted by many of its citizens as the 
whole truth. Quite often he is close to one or more members of the board 
of education. Wise and tactful administrators and teachers will recognize 
his strategic position in this respect. They will seek to keep him teliably 
informed, encourage his cooperation and assistance through friendly sug- 
gestions and information, seek his advice in matters in which he can be 
of assistance, recognize him as an employee responsible for important 
duties, as others are responsible for other impoitant duties, and replace 
him, if he leaves, with as high a type of individual as can be found. 


CAFETERIA WORKERS AND OTHER EMPLOYEES 

The school cafeteria is now an essential feature of every modern 
school. Balanced hot lunches are served for all pupils under the direction 
of the home-economics teacher or the nutritionist and the cafeteria 
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workers who prepare and serve the meals. Aside from the nutritional 
values, there arc social values associated with the school lunch program. 
In schools where these facilities are not available, parents often assist in 
serving a daily hot lunch, usually under the direction of the parent- 
teacher association or mothers’ club. A great impetus to the school lunch 
program has been given by the federal government in providing food 
from surplus stocks of commodities. 

In many public schools there are other employees who perform essen- 
tial services and make limited contacts with the public. These include 
matrons, cleaning women, maids, book-store personnel, maintenance em- 
ployees, and ground keepers. Many of the same suggestions apply to these 
groups. Politics has no place i:i their appointments or their continuance 
where they have not demonstrated competency. Their recompense should 
be adequate, their duties dearly outlined, and their contacts with the 
public dignified and courteous. They should receive adequate recognition 
in their position and for their services, and be made to feel that they are 
definitely a part of the educational program. 


BUS DRIVERS 

The vast growth in the transportation of pupils has produced many 
problems with respect to parents, pupils, and the public. In 1946 more 
than 5,000,000 pupils, more than one fifth of the total, were transported 
to school in more than 90,000 school buses. These require skilled bus 
drivers, both men and women. In some cases older boys and girls are used 
to drive vehicles transporting pupils. State l Q, vs and regulations are de- 
signed to ensure the safety and well-being ol transported pupils. 

Problems in transportation with respect to the home may center 
around discipline, distance traveled, inclement weather, racial segrega- 
tion, safety, and exceptional children, such as crippled and cardiac cases. 
Sc hedule problems growing out of the transportation system are difficult 
to solve. Other problems pertain to provision for extracurricular activi- 
ties, such as athletics and dramatics, evening affairs, and trips to museums. 
The transportation of non-public-sihool children has become a national 
issue. 

Bus drivers should be courteous, know how to handle children, be 
selected because of their character, skill and efficiency, be cooperative with 
all concerned, and conform strictly with state laws, rules, and regulations. 
The safety of the children is entrusted to their care. School transportation 
has becorqe a large enterprise. 
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ATTENDANCE PERSONNEL 


School attendance 

Except where some form of education is provided under private or 
parochial auspices, most of the children of the nation attend the public 
schools. Their attendance is a primary parental obligation. Noncompli- 
ance with compulsory school attendance laws brings into action the attend- 
ance officer, who is empowered under legal mandate to “bring the body” 
of the child to school and, where necessary, to hale the parent before the 
local justice, who may administer fines or imprisonment for failure to 
send the child to school. 

The attendance officer, in many districts, constitutes the only means 
of contact between some homes and the school. To some parents, the 
school is the attendance officer. If the work of the school is uninteresting, 
if the teacher is poorly qualified, if the attitudes of the home toward the 
school are unwholesome, if the school authorities or the attendance officer 
(who may be the school janitor in smaller communities) are untactfiil, 
unreasonable, or “brutal,” serious hindrances to desirable school-commu- 
nity relationships may be the outcome. 

N ONATTENDANCE 

The causes of nonattendance in school children should be investigated 
carefully. We are here concerned especially with those causes in which 
some responsibility lies within the community. Parental disapproval of 
teachers or the school should not be aired before children, either in the 
home or in community gatherings. Community celebrations should be 
so scheduled as not to interfere with school attendance. Seasonal occupa- 
tions requiring the labor of children of school age should be adjusted to 
the school program as far as possible. In some communities, pupils are 
excused from school attendance during the harvesting of crops and the 
school term is lengthened accordingly. Child-labor restrictions should be 
pointed out to parents as aimed at the development, of a better manhood 
and womanhood. Youth-serving organizations can receive school approval 
and support in helping to orient the child to his social and economic 
problems. 

Social service 

The social-service concept has done much to improve the administra- 
tion of school attendance. Visiting teachers, home and school visitors, and 
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the school nurse have replaced the attendance officers. These persons have 
been trained in social service and carry with them the teacher’s point of 
view. They bring about a healthier, happier relationship among the child, 
his home, and the school. 1 hey cooperate with other social agencies and 
with the teachers. 

The school has developed many contacts with social agencies, espe- 
cially in larger cities. I hese contacts are invaluable, especially where 
underprivileged children are involved. Many schools are using teachers 
and home and school visitors to take the school census. In their many 
contacts they can answer questions about the school and obtain the co- 
operation of the home. "I he school census routine is an excellent means 
of gauging the opinion of the community. 

Suggestions for administration of atfendance 

Much progress has been made in the administration of compulsory 
attendance through the exercise of kindly but firm contact by the attend- 
ance officer and, still more recently, by the employment of trained visiting 
teachers and rhe school nurse. If it is not possible to administer the com- 
pulsory attendance laws through the employment of a trained visiting 
teacher, or through planned home visitation, present means of enforcing 
attendance should be studied and improved wherever possible in the 
interests of better school attitudes. The following suggestions are offered 
in bringing about better school-community relationships in this regard: 

1 . School attendance should be maintained through an attractive school 
progiam rather than through compulsion. rT '. > this end, schools should be 
“the happiest place to be” for each pupil. 

2. Illnesses of children cause many problems of attendance. This is a 
two-sided problem. Many children aic olten too ill to be in school; others 
not ill enough to be at home. Common sense and the advice of the school 
muse and the family or school physician will do much to dissipate illness 
problems. It should also be remembered that illness is a “cover-up” for 
many other causes of absence. 

3. The enforcement of school attendance within its legal limitations 
should be accompanied by the full exercise of patience, tact, common 
sense, and a regard for the complementary rights of the home and the 
school over the child. Resort to stern, repressive measures, fines, and im- 
prisonment should be used in emeigenry cases only, and upon recalcitrant 
patents or guardians unicsponsive to the place of educations in a democ- 
racy or the educational lights of childhood. They should not need a second 
experience and they should become friendly in the process. 

4. The attendance officer should have a pleasing personality, dress 
neatly 'in civilian clothes rather than in an officer’s uniform, be interested 
in children, and regard his attendance work as a means of helping the child 
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and developing rapport between the home and the school. Calls outside of 
regular working hours may be necessary to achieve this aim. 

5. The employment of the visiting teacher or school nurse with attend- 
ance responsibility should supersede the traditional attendance ofhcei 
wherever possible. 

6. Opportunities should be seized through attendance contacts to ac- 
quaint the parents with the work of the school, its aims, and its importance 
to the child, and every endeavor made to develop, au the part of the parent, 
greater interest in the school’s program. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 

Members of the business cleputtniciit of a school system make many 
points of contact with the general public. If its business alfairs arc con- 
ducted in an efficient business manner, the reputation of the school dis- 
trict for honest dealing, prompt payment of bills, and careful management 
with business firms, many of whose employees arc parents, will do much 
to create an environment in which more desirable school-community 
relations may thrive. Particularly in smaller school districts is there room 
for much improvement in business management and credit relationships. 
All dealings should be honest, open, and without favoritism. Care should 
be taken to avoid dictatorial direction from banks and business firms to 
whom the district may be indebted. School administrators through ade- 
quate preparation and good common sense can render much service in 
this connection. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 

The officers of the board in their official positions make many contacts 
with the community, especially with business and commercial enterprises, 
banks, service and similar organizations, and taxpayers in general. The 
tax collector is a fruitful source of complaints registered with him on this 
occasion, and the attitude of many people toward education seems to 
revolve about the payment of their school taxes. 

A boaid meeting efficiently conducted, in which the business of the 
school district is administered with dispatch and the petty details of school 
management left to the responsible administrative officer, increases the 
confidence of the community in the school. Particularly is this true in 
regard to the absence of favoritism shown to certain larger taxpayers, 
corporation heads, certain teachers, or business firms in awarding con- 
tracts, or favoritism shown in similar ways not conducive to desirable 
community attitudes. Conflicting relationships should not be allowed to 
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exist between the board of education and its administrative officer. The 
theory of administration is (juite clear on this point. The board of edu- 
cation is the legislative and policy-making body; the administrative officer 
is its chief executive and policy-executing officer. Conflicts of authority 
in regard to a confusion of policy often lead to quarrels in which the 
community takes sides. Sue h quarrels have been known to cause deep and 
lasting schisms in the community life, with ill effects to education in 
general and to the public sc bools in particular. Suffic e it to point out that 
the officers of the board and elected officials create good will in relation 
to honest and efficient public service. 


QUESTIONS AN1) PROBLEMS 

I. Distinguish between the nonptofessional staff and the noninstructional staff. 
Select a linger school system and make' a list of the personnel who can be 
classified as nonprofessional and noninsii uc tional. 

3. Set up a list of specifications of each of the personnel described in this 
c* .ip ' 

L How could you proceed to eliminate the problems surrounding the appoint- 
ment of nonpvoh ssion.il personnel? 

5. Make a study in a selected community of the relationships of personnel 
included in ibis chapter. 

(i. Compare the seivitcs to the community of (a) attendance officers, (h) home 
and school \isitois, and (G school nurse in administering attendance. 

7. Draw lip a list ol irgulatinus governing community relationship for (a) 
custodians, (h) bus chisels, and (c) school cleiks. 
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CHAPTER 11 


The Educational Program 

The committee of teachers and parents which had been working on the 
revision of the elementary curriculum were seated about the large table 
in the board of directors’ room. Miss Kiefer, principal of the Washington 
School and chairman of the committee, was saying, “How can we provide 
learning experiences in our elementary program to suit the different 
abilities of our children, remembering that they have such varied social 
backgrounds? Do you think that we should place greater emphasis on the 
core curriculum?” 

“What is the core curriculum?” asked Mrs. Brown, one of the invited 
parents. That called for an explanation from two of the teachers who 
were attending a course in “Elementary Curricula” at the University. 
The superintendent remarked that the new state program called for cer- 
tain things to be taught. The president of the parent-teacher association 
asked whether the public schools were teaching sex and marriage educa- 
tion, as was brought out at the last meeting of the association. He thought 
they should, although a great many parents were opposed. One teacher in 
the First Ward School remarked that the home was giving over too many 
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responsibilities to the school. "After all,” she said, "the schools must stress 
the fundamentals along with good character.” 

After considerable discussion, it was agreed that the chairman should 
appoint three subcommittees: one to draw up desirable objectives for the 
elementary schools, a second to study and report on the new state bulletin 
on the elementary curriculum, and a third to study the problems of the 
different elementary schools and their relations with the homes in those 
communities. Mrs. Brown was chosen as a member of this committee. 
She thought this was the best school meeting she ever attended, and she 
hunied home to tell John about it. 


Like the school itself, the curriculum has come to reflect the general 
social order. What the people desire their children to be taught has be- 
come a part of the educational program. We have already noted that two 
forces have been acting to shape the curriculum— namely, tradition and 
usefulness. Subjects which have been found to be educationally useful at 
one time continue to be traditionally acceptable long after their useful- 
ness has been outlived. This is one of the strongest reasons why the edu- 
cational program must be kept constantly under close scrutiny by both 
school and community. 

This chapter begins with a brief statement of the philosophy of a 
modern educational program, particularly as it peitains to social living 
in our American democracy. Emphasis is placed upon the role of the 
program in the school community, and practices and procedures are illus- 
trated by examples. Many opportunities im community contacts are 
pointed out not only in the academic program but in pupil activities and 
in group dynamic s in planning curriculum procedures. The many new 
obligations thrust upon the public schools by the complexities of modern 
social living arc examined in relation to community reactions. The chap- 
ter c loses with a brief discussion of the relations of the public schools to 
other educational institutions within the community. 


tiik objectives or EDUCATION and the 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Objectives 

It would be well for the student of school-community relations to re- 
view the objectives of education which have been set forth in Chapter 1. 
In summary, these may be stated as follows: (1) social reproduction— that 
is, reproduction in the rising generation of the cultural heritage, and (2) 
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constant readjustment to changes in our social heritage so that the indi- 
vidual may attain greater self-real i/at ion, and so that the sum total of 
human happiness and harmony for all men may be enhanced. 

The dependence which our modern social living places upon educa- 
tion is best demonstrated by the increasing range of skills and under- 
standings demanded of each person today. This is true not only in our 
economic and industrial civilization but politically and socially as well. 
As our political and social horizons enlarge, the need becomes the greater. 
These facts place enormous responsibilities upon organized education to 
bring about this needed adjustment and social progress of youth, and de- 
mand a degree of cooperation never before anticipated. 

Social change and the educational program 

Nothing is so obvious as social change. A single discovery or invention 
—such as the use of atomic energy— may bring about changes requiring 
many adjustments. Rules of conduct and of community living are (hang- 
ing. These and other factors emphasize the necessity for constant readap- 
tation of the educational program. New subjects— such as vocational train- 
ing, safety education, consumer education, and sex education— are added 
to the curriculum. New experiences become necessary. A new emphasis 
is given to community service through forums and councils. Community 
resources are utilized more and more in the educational program. The 
spiritual life of the community has become an educational concern, 
although we do not yet know how to administer it. School buildings are 
kept open for more hours in the day and for more days in the year. The 
school program is being extended both upward and downward . 1 As a 
result, increased community support is of major concern in school-com- 
munity relations. 

Children s experiences and the educational program 

Lest we become immersed in subjects and materials, let us discuss the 
educational program from another approach. Children in a community 
are citizens and as such participate in the life of the community in their 
homes as well as in the school. They must be taught, under the leadership 
of the school, to participate in the actual life of the community at first 
hand. They must be taught to assume responsibilities for their own acts, 
and to gain practice in solving their own problems. These will vary with 

1 Toward a New Curritulum (Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
National Education Association, 1944). I his is a forward-looking study of the school's edu- 
cational program. See also "Secondary School Progiams for Improved Living" and "Curricu- 
lum Trends in the Secondary School," Bulletins of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals (May and November 1948). 
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each community. Thcic is no set pattern for an educational program, nor 
will a successful program in one community always prove successful in 
another. 

The schools, tin n, should study (1) the nature and needs of each pupil, 
(2) the conditions and experiences which face the pupils in the community, 
and (3) the ways and means by which the highest degree of harmonious 
living may be brought about. To this end, the approach to the educational 
program may well be in terms of the pupil— his problems, nature, needs, 
and activities in his own environment. At the same time, it must not be 
lorgotten that there is a cultural heritage which has become fixed through 
accepted subject-matter areas, and which may be said to be dominant in 
the educational program, regardless of educational lag. Since most of our 
secondary-school programs are built around these subject areas, they 
should be examined carefully for their usefulness and adapted to a for- 
ward-looking educational program built upon these principles. 2 

Legislative mandates 

One other factor in the development of a long-term educational pro- 
gram which can perpetuate our social traditions and institutions is the 
role played by the state. The educational program of the public school— 
or at least its minimum requirements— has been mandated through state 
legislative action. Since legislatures are composed of laymen, it is obvious 
that the people generally have much influence on what shall be taught in 
the public schools. 3 These legislative prescriptions, changed relatively 
slowly and infrequently, act as a force toward conservatism. Since they 
represent minimum requirements, communities vary widely in their ap- 
plication. T his community differentiation and attitude regarding what 
shall be taught in the public schools and the manner of teaching it are 
potent forces in the development and administration of the educational 
program locally. 

COMMUNITY CONTACTS THROUGH THE ACADEMIC PROGRAM 

The educational program, in its broad sense, includes all those activi- 
ties and experiences with which the child comes in contact while under 
the supervision of the school. For convenience it may be divided into 
(1) the academic program and (2) the activity program. The academic 

2 The student should consult Floicnce TV Stiateine\cr, et al, Developing a Curriculum 
for Modern Living (Teachcis College, Columbia Uimeisity, 1947), for an excellent discussion 
of this piogdim. 

3 Consult James Dick Shaner. Legislative Control of the Elementary Cuniiulum (Ph.D. 
Dissertation, University of Pittsluugh. 19*11). 
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program consists of those subjects developed out of the historic past which 
have become time-honored largely for their liberal training. From time 
to time the subject matter is revamped, and new subjects arc added as 
needed. Traditional subject matter succumbs to change slowly as a result 
of scientific discovery and social pressure. There are many significant 
occasions in which the academic program can become more community 
centered and made more meaningful to boys and girls. It is the purpose 
of this section to examine some of these fields of academic study. The 
activity program will be discussed in a later section. 

English 

Language is the vehicle of expression. Where one language is spoken 
it becomes probably the greatest single factor tending to unify a diversified 
population. The use of correct English enables one to carry on his con- 
versation, his business, his reading, his work; it gives him confidence to 
lead, to speak, to direct. Through a knowledge of literature, ideals are 
developed and general culture established. 

There are many activities growing out of the teaching of English, 
however, which touch the community directly. The English of the class- 
room can become the English of the home. Public-speaking activities, 
such as debates, dramatics, and forensics, are often attended by the public, 
who whereby judges the work of the school. Participation in assembly 
events to which the public is occasionally invited is sponsored usually by 
the English department. Book week, book reviews, library activities, the 
school publications, newspaper reporting, poems and articles, drives and 
slogans, correspondence with pupils of other schools and countries, com- 
mencement, and many other activities provide occasions for direct public 
contact and for the creation of opportunities for better understandings 
through expression. The wise teacher senses these larger values in his 
teaching. 

SOCIAI STUDIES 

In educating for good citizenship, the public school leans heavily upon 
the social studies. Good citizenship is not only something to be learned. 
The teacher of citizenship is successful to the degree that his work is 
reflected in the conduct of his pupils. 

Many social-studies activities touch the community. The historical 
sites of the community offer excellent teaching materials. The commu- 
nity's civic problems create admirable problems for classroom discussion. 
Flections, special days, birthdays, civic occasions, governmental activities, 
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and many communit affairs offer many possibilities for the study of social 
relationships. Com ■ iunity leaders come into the school to discuss civic 
affairs. Current events should not go by unnoticed. The city newspapers 
can be brought into the school and happenings observed. There are many 
other such opportunities which may be utilized to foster good citizenship. 
There is no curricular carry-over quite as potentially fruitful in commu- 
nity life as the social studies. Many teachers of the social studies are widely 
aware of these opportunities. 

Commercial subjects 

The subjects of the commercial curriculum offer significant opportu- 
nities for community contacts. The interests of the businessmen of the 
community are closely allied with those of the commercial department, 
since these graduates will eventually find places in the business world. 
Moreover, the success of the common ial department is directly measured 
by the success of these pupils, the evaluation being immediate. 

Specifically, there are many direct contacts with the community. Often 
the cornnituial department maintains a service for the school and the 
community through such direct activities of pupils as letter-writing, 
mimeograph ic, stenographic, and clerical services. Part-time work is often 
made available by placement services, maintained through direct contacts 
with business firms. As a part of their training pupils can visit stores and 
offices and be addressed by business officials. Some business firms can 
furnish equipment for teaching purposes and send employees to demon- 
strate its use. Advertising matter which finds its way into the schools can 
be evaluated. Kxhibits ran be held and deir^ trations conducted before 
civic groups. In these and many other ways the commercial department 
offers strategic opportunities for better community understandings. 

Science 

The study of science offers abundant opportunities for better under- 
standing through community contacts. Misconceptions about science and 
its teaching arc being corrected, and eventually proper information will 
reach the homes through accurate teaching, observation, and experimen- 
tation. The "great gull” existing between science and religion is finding 
well-built bridges here and there. The public is becoming more tolerant 
of the teachings and applications of science and more aware of the great 
contributions of science in medicine, industry, health, and in the more 
tangible evidences of home and community release from drudgery. The 
community itself forms a great laboratory for science study. Industries 
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should be visited and their processes understood. All the great outdoors 
becomes a great laboratory when rightly used by the science teacher. Every 
opportunity should be taken to acquaint the general public with the 
benefits of science through talks, demonstrations, plays, and school exhi- 
bitions. 

Agriculture and homemaking 

Agriculture and homemaking as school subjects offer many possibili- 
ties for community contacts. Especially in less populated areas and rural 
communities, through the nature of the activities, many opportunities arc 
available to the teacher and pupils to move out of the classroom and into 
the community. In the classroom are planned many of those activities and 
relationships which later find application in the home during the week, 
on Saturdays, and during vacation seasons. Teaching units should be pre- 
pared with these ends in view. Moreover, the community contacts which 
are thus made become one of the principal means by which a community 
evaluates this aspect of its educational program, especially when the com- 
munity observes each activity with satisfaction. 

Classes in agriculture can develop unique community relationships 
through study of specific farm operations. Trees are pruned, stock viewed 
and judged, farm tools and machinery repaired, and the crops in their 
various stages of development observed. One of the most significant social 
changes has been due to the application of science to farming. The agri- 
cultural fair has come to have considerable meaning for many com- 
munities, and in this agricultural study groups are vitally concerned. 
Demonstrations arc staged and products are judged. Visits are made to 
more distant places under auspices of the Future Farmers of America, the 
4H Club, and similar organizations. Summer projects add to individual 
and group interest. Banquets are held. The Farm and Home Hour on the 
radio is made a part of the school program. 

Classes in home making offer similar opportunities for girls for com- 
munity contacts. In fact there is perhaps no school subject in which the 
knowledges, skills, and attitudes developed can find such immediate home 
application. Homemaking is an art as well as a science, and to find 
realization it must be applied. The uplift of home and community living 
is thus made a direct outcome. Since nearly all girls will eventually be- 
come homemakers, they should profit by a program in which their ex- 
periences are direct rather than vicarious. 

Many other activities touch the community directly. Some of these 
are cooperative purchasing and selling, participation in community 
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events, beautification of the school and community, activities with the 
county agent, news reporting, adult classes, assisting farmers in grading 
seed, planting, and harvesting, and many others varying with the com- 
munity, its people, ~nd the season of the year. 

COMMUNITY CONTACTS THROUGH PUPIL ACTIVITIES 

I here are many significant occasions growing out of the program of 
pupil activities on which the community is made aware of the program 
of the school. In fact, many schools are better known through these ac- 
tivities than tlnough the academic program. Pupil activities have grown 
significantly in number and influence within recent years. Unfortunately, 
they have giown up as “extracurricular" and have not as yet been com- 
pletely integrated in the educational progiam. Some activities, such as 
athletics, rccpiire time and attention out of all proportion to their value 
and often bring discredit and notoriety to the school and its program. On 
the other hand, pupil activities enable boys and girls to take renewed 
interest in their education and therefore remain in school lor a longer 
period. 

Forms 

Pupil activities take many forms. These may be classified as follows: 
(1) student government organizations, (2) honorary and scholastic societies, 
(!i) school service organizations, such as safety patrols, (4) club activities, 
having to dec with social, moral, leadership, etiquette, and guidance ac- 
tivities, (5) big-brother and big-sister groups, [ 0 ) Hi-Y activities, (7) clubs 
related to the school subjects, such as science and journalism, (8) camp 
cookery, (9) bird and flower clubs, (10) organizations related to the school 
paper and annual, (1 1) literary, dramatics, and debating clubs, (12) organ- 
izations centering around music, art, books, and home decoration, 
(13) hobby clubs, which include a wide variety of interests, and (14) ath- 
letics. Possibly the assembly activities might be included. 

Interests 

By means of pupil participation in these activities, educational values 
and objectives are being realized which could perhaps be achieved in no 
other way. The pupils gain a wide variety of experiences. Social values 
gained through activities are considerable, and wide opportunities exist 
for leadership and followership training. Individual and group responsi- 
bility characterizes activity administration. Many pupils appear to be 
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influenced through them to a larger extent than through the academic 
program. 

Contact with community 

The administration of the activity program touches the home and 
the community at many points. Many of these contacts have been re- 
viewed in Chapter 9 with reference to specific activities. In summary, the 
following would appear significant: (1) appearance of pupils before the 
public in athletics, school band, and dramatics; (2) pupil decisions re- 
garding other pupils which may affect the home, as in student-council 
discipline; (3) extension of leadership training into community activities; 
(4) demand for home and community financial support, since many of 
these activities are supported by the pupils and their parents; (5) mass 
attendance at certain performances; (6) interpretation of the school’s 
program through activities; (7) participation of pupils through activities 
in such community affairs as parades, picnics, and parent-teacher asso- 
ciation meetings; and (8) determining community attitudes toward public 
education through journalistic and other activities. 

Since all too often the school rises and falls in the public’s judgment 
by the success or failure of its activities, it is important that they be prop- 
erly administered as an integral part of the educational program. Care 
should be taken that the following impediments which concern the com- 
munity be removed: (1) too great emphasis on the activity program or any 
part of it; (2) evils which have become associated with them, such as 
gambling in connection' with athletics; (3) loss of control by s< hool author- 
ities; (4) pupil neglect of their studies for these activities; (5) excessive 
cost to parents for dues, fees, and other expenses, especially to those of 
low income; (6) evening affairs which keep pupils out at unreasonable 
hours; (7) improperly chaperoned affairs with resulting family and public 
concern; (8) activity schedules which require pupils to be away from home 
when needed by parents for home chores; (9) excessive individual pupil 
load which, together with home and community responsibilities, makes too 
great a drain on a pupil’s physical capacity. 

Financial considerations 

The phenomenal growth of the pupil activity movement has been 
accompanied by problems in financing them. Huge sums are collected 
from many sources, and accounts are kept which have no regular place 
in the school accounting system. Every game, debate, entertainment, play, 
lecture, class dance, and publication has its own sale of tickets or drive for 
funds. There are fees, dues, assessments, sales, tag days, carnivals, dona- 
tions, and collections. Some activities are heavy revenue producers; others 
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must be supported by better-paying activities or out of public funds. 
Parents are constantly called upon to contribute to this and that activity, 
with per pupil estimates up to $150 or more per year. 4 Unfortunately, 
many boards of education have not yet been convinced that they should 
support these activities out of public funds; others see in athletics, for 
example, an additional revenue producer. 

Pupil activities should be evaluated by all concerned in terms of their 
contribution to the total educational program and the growth and de- 
velopment of all the pupils. It is appropriate to suggest that the public 
entertainment features should be abolished, that fees, dues, and assess- 
ments be gradually abolished, and that activities be supported, as they are 
found useful, out of public funds. 5 


CONTENT IN THE EDUCATION AE PROGRAM HAVING 
COMMUNITY SIGNIFICANCE 

Str/it'-mcyer 8 has pointed to the complexity of modern social living 
and the need to study the scope of persistent life situations in everyday 
living in (1) the home, as a member of a family, (2) the community, as a 
participating member, (3) work, as a member of an occupational group, 
(4) leisure time, with its many activities, and (5) spiritual activities. 
Recognition of this need has brought about a new emphasis in the school 
program and procedures, some of which have been pointed out in 
previous sections. In this section, several additional examples of newer 
areas of study and experience will be discussed. 

Saikiy hhjcaiion 

The ha/ards of modem living have caused the public school to give 
concern to safety as a factor in self-preservation and enrichment of life. 
The objectives of safety education would appear to be (1) to prevent acci- 
dents and save lives by developing attitudes necessary thereto, imparting 
useful knowledge and developing habits and skills which help in safe- 
guarding one’s self and others; and (2) to fuse these elements into a 
discipline important in itself as a means of effective citizenship. 7 

Safety education touches the home and community at the following 

c "How to Conduct the Pat licipaiion in Extia-class Activity Study,” Bulletin No. 5, 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program (May 1949). 

5 Sec J. B. Edmonson, Joseph Roomer, anti Francis L. Bacon, The Administration of the 
Modern Secondary School (Macmillan Co., 1941), pp. 350-352, for a list of 30 criteria for eval- 
uating a program of activities. 

6 Stratemcycr, et al., op. cit.. Chap. V. 

T "Safety Education,” Eighteenth Yearbook, American Association of School Administra- 
tion (National Education Association, 1940), p. 47. 
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points: (I) pupil organizations, such as safety patrols, safety councils, and 
first-aid groups; (2) driver education; (3) safety devices such as signs and 
street lights; (1) prevention of accidents in the home; (f>) elimination of 
hazards connected with fire, machines, shops and laboratories, holidays, 
plants, animals, insects, public conveyances, and firearms; and ((>) school- 
bus transportation. 

School camps 

Opportunities to extend the school program beyond the school walls 
into the community include the school camp. Although the camp for 
youth has been in operation under private auspices for many years, camps 
operated under public auspices by schools, municipalities, and social 
agencies have grown in number. In 1941 the State of New York author- 
ized school boards to purchase sites and spend school funds for camps. 
The State of Michigan has made great progress in establishing school 
camps. 

School camps for boys and gills should have a larger place in a modem 
school program. 1 hey serve the following purposes: (1) physical fitness, 
(2) recreation and outdoor living, (3) character building, (4) scholastic' 
readjustment, (5) work experience, and ((5) citizenship training. They 
should be an integral part of the public-school system, wholly or partly 
supported out of local funds supplemented by state and federal funds. 
Smaller districts can pool their resources with other districts in their estab- 
lishment, perhaps on a regional or county basis. This may become one 
means of establishing public education on an all-year basis. 

Work experience 

Since vocational choice and occupational training are part of the edu- 
cation of all youth, work experience has come into the schools as a part 
of the educational program. In formal programs the pupil divides his 
time between attendance at classes and work outside the school, with or 
without compensation, examples being in agriculture, trades, and com- 
mercial establishments. Informally pupils can gain much valuable work 
experience after school and during vacations. On the community’s part, 
cooperating employees should understand the school’s part in the program 
and plan the work experience as a learning situation without undue 
regard for its productivity. 

Sex and marriage education 

Social and emotional adjustments of youth w r hich must necessarily 
accompany the physical changes and urges at adolescence and thereafter 
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must be met with wise guidance and sympathetic response. There are 
many manifestations of adolescence which, though normal, create situ- 
ations which may have repercussions unless properly handled. Such in- 
lluences as commcw lali/ed amusements, obscene literatuie, suggestive 
motion pictures, and social enticements complicate the situation and make 
satisfactory adjustments difficult. Ineffective home life does not help the 
situation. 

Several approaches which have been made to solve these problems 
require by their very nature the cooperation ol many individuals and 
groups. (1) Wise guidance and counseling are needed. Rather than blame 
youth, we must seek to understand him. (2) Carefully planned social 
counteratti actions provide a means of wholesome mingling. (3) Control 
and suppression of commercialized vice and unwholesome amusements 
demand community action. 

Adequate sex educ ation should be provided for all youth from reliable 
sources and properly presented. Youth earnestly desires to knotv about 
his body md its functions. Understanding parents, themselves adequately 
infonned, with their piudery laid aside, should begin instruction in the 
home on levels of child comprehension and extend it through each stage 
of growth and development of his desire for knowledge. Every parent and 
every teacher should have a part in this education, although its medical 
and more technical aspec ts should be left to the school doctor, nurse, and 
biology teacher. Teachers of homemaking should be better prepared for 
their important task. To carry out this program will require initial 
preparation and tact. Education for marriage is an accompaniment of sex 
instruction. Youth must be taught an appreciation of the home as the 
fundamental unit of the social order. If the modern public school is to 
meet the needs of all youth, it must deviate from old academic standards 
and establish an educational program centering about life— its needs and 
its problems. 

Rf.muious instruction 

One of the most difficult, and as yet quite unsettled, problems in 
public education is that of religious instruction. Wc have rioted that, as 
larger proportions ol the children came into the public schools, more and 
more social responsibility was placed on the school. In providing for the 
harmonious development ol all children in what may be described as 
total education , was not the school quite presumptuous in attempting such 
a program, even upon the insistence of the citizens? The extension of this 
ideal to include religious instruction either Yvithin the public schools or 
under its auspices has resulted in a controversy of large proportions and 
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has raised issues that pertain to constitutional rights and privileges, so 
jealously guarded by all Americans. Although freedom of religion is one 
of these rights, its exercise in the public schools, or through the use of 
public property, facilities, and personnel, has been brought under the 
closest scrutiny. The Supreme Court of the United States has forbidden 
the use of public-school buildings for religious instruction. Although “re- 
leased time” religious instruction, in which the child leaves the school 
for required periods, is still practiced, it is open to question, and broad 
community and state policies are yet to be determined . 8 Similar issues 
have been raised in such matters as requiring compulsory public-school 
attendance, compulsory vaccination, and compulsory flag salute. 

TECHNIQUES AND MATERIALS SIGNIFICANT 
FOR THE COMMUNITY 

In an earlier section it was pointed out that the educational program 
might be enriched through experiences reaching out into the community. 
In fact, a community-centered educational program will endeavor to 
relate all of its experiences to the living experiences of its boys and girls. 
There are many techniques which may be used to enrich the school’s 
program through taking advantage of community resources. A few of 
these will be pointed out. 

The school journey 

Teaching through observation and direct contact may be traced in 
educational literature as early as Rousseau. Yet only recently has much 
attention been given to the school journey as a teaching technique. There 
is scarcely a subject in the curriculum which does not lend itself to the 
use of the school journey as a teaching aid. Formal, uninteresting class- 
room procedures are transformed into vital experiences when children 
are taken out of their seats into worlds of reality. Moreover, the feeling of 
living as a part of the experience makes the lessons well learned. 

Reference has already been made to many types of school excursions 
which may be made into the community. The beauty of our homes, parks, 
streets, and countryside; the cultural life with its concert halls, libraries, 
and galleries; the recreational life of the parks and playgrounds; the busi- 
ness and industrial life, all offer many opportunities for direct study. 
Visits may well be made to such centers of civic activities as the post office, 
court house, fire and police departments, and city or borough council; 

8 For an excellent discussion of the Supreme Court case involving these issues, consult 
Ralph D. Owen, “The McCollum Cast ” Temple Law Quarterly , 22 No. 2 (Oct. 1948). 
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10 such welfare institutions as penal institutions, asylums, hospitals, and 
social agencies and societies; to such health agencies as clinics, sanitation 
facilities, water purification plants, and reservoirs; to such business and 
industrial sites as banks, stores, or great corporations, where processes may 
be observed; to transportation and communication agencies; and many 
others limited only by size, location, and availability or the purposes of 
the teaching situation. This is the life of the community, and the boys and 
girls should early leatn to understand and appreciate it. 

Subjects lending themselves to school-journey treatment may include 
politics, religion, social legislation, racial problems, policies of govern- 
ment, civic activities, labor problems, history, tradition and custom, con- 
sumer education, international relations, peace and war, economics, and 
many others. 

1 he pupil’s relation to that experience may be of three types: 

1. Observation- the pupil makes a passive study or examination, as 
of the local post ollke or industrial operations. 

2. Participation — the pupil joins in or cooperates with the social proc- 
ess. as )ii * I k (tions, parades, and hospital drives. 

3. Conhibution - oiiginal or creative activities arc developed in order 
to seek an improvement of the activity studied, as in school bond drives, 
clean-up week, and local fails. 

Possibly no other teaching technique is available to bring about better 
understandings with the community than the school journey. 

Vocational-guidance conferences 

Helping the youth to adjust himself to his vironment through guid- 
ance is now assuming its rightful place as an educational function. A com- 
plicated society with its many institutions, vocational possibilities, and 
widely varying adjustments of all kinds to make, obviously needs guid- 
ance. There are many opportunities to accomplish these purposes within 
the school itself, but school officials are recognizing the greater oppor- 
tunities for such adjustments when those in the community who are able 
and willing to do so assist in the process. 

One of the means for accomplishing this purpose is the vocational- 
guidance conference. Usually held under the auspices of the public school, 
but occasionally directed by an organization such as the Rotary or Kiwanis 
Club, individual and group conferences are held with boys and girls in- 
terested in learning about specific occupations and making a proper life 
choice. These vocations are discussed by community representatives who 
explain the* nature of the occupation and answer numerous questions. 

The vocational list discussed should include those prevalent in the 
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community and which the boys and girls are likely to enter. Where it is 
not feasible to have the occupational representatives visit the school, boys 
and girls may be encouraged to discuss their occupational future with 
citizens at their places of business or in their homes. 

Other means of assisting the pupil to choose a career wisely are visits 
to community industrial plants, businesses, and professions in operation. 
Community members connected with business, industry, government, and 
the professions may be visited or interviewed by individual pupils or by 
groups. Not only is the pupil assisted in making his choice wisely, but he 
thereby learns more of his community as a young citizen. Then, too, the 
community learns more of the school and its needs, as well as the boys and 
girls and their problems. A placement service under competent s& hool 
direction can make an inventory of available vocational opportunities in 
each community, and assist older boys and girls to become adjusted in 
gainful occupations as they become ready to enter upon them. 

Teaching controversial issues 

Social changes bring with them problems concerning many phases of 
human affairs in which the forces of change clash with the forces of con- 
servatism and tradition. Kxamples of these are racial questions, war and 
pacifism, political theories, evolution, sex education, marriage and divorce, 
temperance and morals, religious questions, capital and labor, control and 
use of natural resources, social security, and social legislation of all kinds. 
There are many others involved in community living which the rising 
generation must face. A decision must be reached as to their discussion 
and inclusion within the framework of the educational program. 

It would be trite to remark that communities have been divided over 
these issues. Suppression of discussion in the public schools is not the 
solution. Pupils must be taught to face their problems and issues fully and 
frankly in the light of full calm dicussion under competent leadership, 
always with the earnest desire to seek the truth at all times. Naturally 
communities will vary in their attitudes on these issues and their willing- 
ness to have them discussed in the public schools. The schools must recog- 
nize these community attitudes, and be prepared to present issues in their 
proper settings. Probably the best approach is to present the issue when it 
arises in the school or community— an impending strike or election, for 
example. It is for these reasons that freedom of speech must be preserved 
for the teaching profession, all teachers being fully protected in exercising 
this right. 0 

•For a good discussion of this problem, see Reeder, 7 hr Fundamentals of School Ad 
ministration, pp. 625-630. 
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Textbooks 

I lie typical teacher follows the textbook closely, almost exclusively. It 
determines pretty much what is taught and the order of presentation of 
the subject matter, Pupils are assigned specific pages and chapters and 
recite according to its content. Although it is important in teaching, re- 
sourceful teachers are placing less emphasis on the textbook and using 
many other resources and materials, such as have been indicated above. 

1 he textbook makes contact witli the community at several points. 
1 here is the question of distributing textbooks free to the student. Al- 
though most states require free textbooks for all pupils, there are states 
and school systems where the pupils and their parents must provide for 
their purchase or rental. Textbooks may be provided free in the elemen- 
tary schools but not in the secondary. This means that some children may 
be denied books because ol inability of parents to pay for them, or may 
even leave school on this account. There is great variation among com- 
munities in the quality and recency of textbooks. Textbooks discarded by 
more lavoied communities have been rebound and distributed for use 
in less favored school systems. Textbooks are often written to fit specific 
geographical sections and tacial groups. Pressure groups such as the Amer- 
ican Legion, Daughters of the American Revolution, and fraternal orders 
have taken sharp issue with textbook statements concerning such contro- 
versies as communism, leftist tendencies, economic theories, and social 
experiments. Certain textbooks have been banned and teachers criticized. 
School ollic ials are occasionally influenced by book publishers to recom- 
mend adoption of certain books, or accept t\ tigs of value for their in- 
lluence. This produces a shatp community reaction when exposed. 

Textbooks are the piincipal materials of instruction in most schools. 
They include the basic content of the subject being studied. This ma- 
terial should be presented honestly and sincerely with strict regard for the 
truth. Pressures exerted in any other direction are hardly in line with 
sound educational objectives. It should be the responsibility of the schools 
to use materials and institution best serving this end. 


COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 

In every community there ate problems which affect youth and with 
which both the school and the community must deal. Most of them grow 
out of social and economic conditions and perhaps out of laxity on the 
part of the parents and community. Two of these problems will be dis- 
cussed as they affect the schools. 
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Secret societies 

Secret societies for youth, usually spoken of as fraternities and sorori- 
ties, differ from common forms of social activities in the following char- 
acteristics: secrecy, exclusiveness, snobbishness, and freedom from or 
evasion of effective school supervision and control. Their perpetuation is 
based on decision of the membership rather than freedom of choice of the 
individual desiring admission. Secret societies found their way into the 
public schools about 1876. By about 1900, restrictions began to be placed 
on them, and in 1905 they were condemned by resolution of the National 
Education Association. In spite of state laws prohibiting or limiting them 
and general school and community disapproval, they have persisted in 
many public schools. 10 

School authorities are generally agreed that secret societies have no 
place in a pupil activity program in the public schools. They present 
serious administrative problems and any action toward them is hazardous 
without the full cooperation of the school board, student body, parents, 
and community. Perhaps the biggest charge against them, that they are 
undemocratic, can be met by the school only through substitution of 
democratic activities geared to desirable educational objectives. In the 
last analysis, the parents themselves hold the key to the situation. By 
sensible and judicious cooperation, secret societies can be gradually ma- 
neuvered into inaction and eventual oblivion. 

Crime and juvenile delinquency 

The cost of crime is estimated at two to fifteen billion dollars annually. 
One might compare these figures to the nearly three billion dollars ex- 
pended annually for education itself. Moreover, the increasing cost for 
caring for criminals and for juvenile delinquents, who may later develop 
into criminals, is at the same time decreasing funds for education. A de- 
linquent child costs the taxpayer three times as much annually as a pupil 
in our public schools. These facts would seem to indicate that public 
education must bear a fair share of the blame, since the majority of new 
offenders arc in their late teens or their early twenties, and an insufficient 
emphasis is being placed, and insufficient funds expended, upon education 
as a social institution for society’s preservation. In the last analysis, how- 
ever, society itself must accept the responsibility and strengthen its in- 
structions which pertain to the development of character in childhood and 
youth. 

10 For a more detailed account of .:ccrct societies in the public schools, see Yeager, Admin 
titration and the. Pupil, pp. 3~>7 l Mj\). 
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The extent of juvenile delinquency may be ascertained from the fact 
that about 2 percent of all children have unusually severe behavior prob- 
lems, that 80 percent of this group became delinquent, and that 80 percent 
of juvenile delinquents become criminals. About 1 percent of all children 
10 to 16 years of age pass through the juvenile courts yearly. Factors con- 
tributing to delinquency which bear directly on the community are: 
(1) population change, (2) bad housing, (3) social indifference, (4) foreign 
birth, (5) tuberculosis, (6) adult crime, and (7) mental disorders. These 
stem out of some form of social disorganization. Truancy of a school 
pupil, unless checked promptly, is usually a clear indication of developing 
delinquency. Causes may be personal or social. Poor parental supervision 
because of broken homes or unhealthy home life is usually contributory. 

Education has a decidedly favorable effect in reducing delinquency, 
especially if the problem child can be retained in a desirable school en- 
vironment under proper educational direction. Cooperation with the 
many community agencies who are attempting to reduce delinquency and 
improve the environmental conditions of delinquent children is of in- 
''Mimabic value. Cooperation with the home is of utmost importance, 
especially where parents are able, if they will, to do something for the 
child. Where they are not, the help of probation officers, the courts, and 
institutional and other agencies is useful. Trained social workers are 
bridging these gaps in a remarkable manner. Removal to such environ- 
ments as camps, lural areas, new homes, and other vocations is saving 
many a child. Psychological clinics should be given every support. 

Many cities are organizing community institutions and the courts into 
a plan of juvenile-delinquency prevention .aid treatment. These try to 
co-ordinate the home and the school by establishing research bureaus to 
study child behavior, to improve school and classroom situations, and to 
cooperate with all agencies and institutions dealing with the problem. 
Recreational facilities are being provided. Special consideration is being 
given in the school program to the needs and deficiencies of delinquents. 
Delinquency in school attendance is being corrected with a greater degree 
of humanity. Every elfort is made to adjust the child so that a healthy, 
happy, efficient individual may eventually emerge to take his proper place 
in society. 

In those instances where, as wards of the court, youth are detained 
under court control, the public-school authorities cooperate closely. The 
school usually has a representative at hearings. Every effort should be 
made to»retum the child to a normal home and school situation as soon 
as possible. 
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COMMUNITY INTEREST IN IMPROVING THE 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

The modern educational program must have for its major purpose a 
concern for the welfare of each pupil and all the pupils as they face the 
problems of living in a complex social world. To this end there must be 
an integration of the total resources and experiences of the school and the 
community in the interest of developing a balanced program which will 
include attention to the physical, mental, moral, social, emotional, and 
spiritual aspects of the child’s personality. 

There is a growing sensitivity on the part of the home and the com- 
munity to the educational program of the school. There is a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction as to its adequacy and as to the results obtained. Many business 
firms find that graduates fail to measure up to expectations in basic skills, 
motives, and ideals. 

A larger spread of responsibility should characterize the development 
of the educational program. Although the program is fundamentally the 
responsibility of the school, there are many ways in which the community 
can have a part in its construction and constant revision. The following 
activities are suggested: 

1. A careful study of the community and its needs, the homes, business, 
industries, resources, ideals, and attitudes. 

2. A careful study of the homes and environment in which boys and 
girls live. 

3. Invitation to parents to assist in studying needs and in planning the 
educational program through visits to the school, public discussions, par- 
ents’ advisory councils. 

4. School and community projects designed to study such cooperative 
media as libraries, industries, social organizations, and all other lesourccs. 

5. Utilization of community organizations aheady engaged or offering 
strategic services in developing the educational program, such as other 
schools, colleges, musical organizations, museums, and recreational facilities. 

fi. Dissemination of printed materials and other types of information 
designed to bring about public understanding of the educational program. 

7. A public campaign designed to offset ovei stressed and harmful 
aspects of the educational program, of which the most outstanding is 
scholastic athletics. 

Educational leadership and cooperative action 

Since a modern educational program is made up of all the experiences 
of childhood and youth, it is obvious that both the school and the com- 
munity, represented by the homes, have a direct responsibility to provide, 
through cooperative action, sufficient and satisfying experiences. We have 
pointed out repeatedly that the school needs to understand the com- 
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munity, its people, its institutions, its resources, and its problems. The 
school should make an inventory of these and catalogue the specific con- 
tribution each can make to the educational program. Thus school and 
community beco>.ie a great laboratory which sifts all experiences and 
evaluates them in educational program planning. Adults in the com- 
munity can become potential teachers through sharing their abilities and 
skills and providing enriched experiences. 

It is important to provide ways and means for cooperative action. 
Group dynamics, discussed in another part of this text, offers one means 
for bringing this about. Democratic skills can best be achieved through 
working together in the solution of common problems. Curriculum com- 
mittees should have direct representation from the home and resource 
organizations. Through community councils, forums, recreation activi- 
ties, and community activities, experiences having educational value can 
be utilized in order to achieve educational objectives and bring about 
desirable community living. 

Numerous examples of cooperative procedures can be found in the 
educational literature. Special mention should be made of illustrations 
appearing in Education for All American Children , u which describes 
many experiments in cooperative curriculum development. The Southern 
Rural Life Conference has given thoughtful consideration to responsi- 
bilities of the rural school in the changing pattern of country life. Chang- 
ing patterns in agriculture and industry, in health education and services, 
in religious life, and in education are emphasized. 

The educational program must be so constructed and adapted as to 
fit all boys and girls to the kind of life tK , are going to live. To accom- 
plish this end, the human and material resources of school and community 
will need to be used in close cooperation, constantly appraising the pro- 
gram and readapting it as the occasions require. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Private schools 

Private schools of one type or another may be found in many com- 
munities, principally in the larger school districts. Whether the purposes of 
these institutions be vocational, religious, college preparatory, progressive, 
or general in nature, there are always points of contact with the public 

u Education for All American Children (Educational Policies Commission, 1948). The 
School and the Changing Pattern of Country Life (Report of the Southern Rural Life Con- 
ference, 1943L See also Stratemeyer, op. cit Chap. VIII. 
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schools. These contacts involve attendance, transfer of pupils, adjust- 
ments involving previous preparation, and professional relationships. 

Complaints of many private schools seem to center around an in- 
difference or even a hostile attitude on the part of the public-school 
authorities toward them. Quite often the public-school misfits find refuge 
in the private school. Private-school pupils feel that proper guidance was 
denied to them in the public schools, or that they were inadequately 
prepared along lines deemed desirable either by them or by their parents. 
On the other hand, public-school authorities declare the private-school 
curriculum too academic and the teachers uncertified. There may be some 
rivalries which can be traced to religion, race, forms of competition, or 
"high-hattedness.” 

Wealthier family groups dissatisfied with public-school conditions have 
established schools on a more "progressive” pattern. Here differences seem 
to center around mutual opposition to each other’s educational phi- 
losophy. The whole progressive movement seems to have achieved far 
greater cooperation with the home and the community. 

High-sciiool— college relations 

With 15 percent of the country’s high-school graduates ultimately find- 
ing their w-ay into college, the need of adequate relations with higher 
institutions of learning is apparent. Indeed, this percentage is consider- 
ably higher in many communities— as much as 70 percent in college towns. 
Parents then become vitally concerned in the higher education of the 
child. The : r child’s success or failure in college is often directly attributed 
to the secondary school. 

Institutions of higher education are frequently subjected to the criti- 
cism that they themselves are chiefly responsible for any gap that exists 
between high school and college because of the so-called inflexible stand- 
ards and an unwillingness to introduce any change in traditional programs 
and procedures. In fact, high schools blame the colleges for the local 
school’s "academic mindedness.” Especially where a large percentage of 
graduates go to college, if the colleges are not blamed, it is said that parents 
insist on an academic high school preparation so that their children "can 
get into college.” 

There is need for a much better understanding between the public 
schools and the colleges, and in this the community is vitally concerned. 
Some of the striking evidences of this need arc: (1) high student mortality, 
(2) difficulties of transition from high school to college, (3) lack of proper 
understanding of the purposes of the college, (4) rigid entrance require- 
ments, especially where examinations are concerned or where a particular 
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class graduating position is demanded, (5) college recruiting practices, and 
(6) failure of the public school authorities to throw off the so-called 
“domination of the college.” 

Much is being done to create a better understanding in regard to these 
needs. College entrance requirements are being gradually relaxed. As a 
result public-school authorities are attempting a long delayed reorganiza- 
tion of the secondary-school program. Through publications, interviews 
with students, high school assembly talks, proper student aids, confer- 
ences with school men, addresses before parent- teacher associations and 
service clubs, and in many other ways better relations are being estab- 
lished. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Review the purposes of education in the light of sound curriculum con- 
st! in turn. 

2. Make a study of selected school districts in which the community has 
assisted in planning the educational program. 

3. Make a study of the resources of a selected community which may be useful 
in an educational program. 

4. Develop a vocational-guidance conference for a selected school system. 

5. Investigate plans developed in several communities to deal with youth 
problems and juvenile delinquency. How can the public school assist? 

6. What significant opportunities for community contacts can be developed 
in the teaching of (1) mathematics, (2) foreign languages, (3) fine arts, (4) 
other subjects? 

7. To what extent is the selection of textbooks a community concern? 

8. What steps should be taken to eliminate the financial problems associated 
with pupil activities? 

9. What are the advantages and disadvantages of the following as an integral 
part of the public-school system: (a) school camps, (b) work experience? 

10. Make a study of high-school -college relations in three selected districts 
along lines suggested in the chapter. 
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CHAPTER 12 


1 lie Support and Appraisal of Public Education 

The sumuNiENOENT of schools had charge of the educational program 
at the Rotary Club. He thought that it would be an excellent opportunity 
to present to the business and professional leaders of Allison City some 
pertinent facts about their schools, especially school expenditures. He was 
aware that there were many who believed that taxes were too high and 
that available school funds could be spent more economically. He worked 
hard on his address, and as he rose to speak, he felt a certain pride and 
confidence in the schools, and especially in his own accomplishment. Sev- 
eral school board members were present and some visiting school men 
from neighboring committees. 

“Allison City can be proud of its schools,” he began. “We have an 
excellent and well paid group of teachers. Our budget is carefully planned 
in terms of our educational program, and well managed by a civic-minded 
board of education. Yet good schools cost money, and we have far to go 
before it can be said that Allison City’s schools rank with the best in the 
state.” Thereupon he distributed copies of the pamphlet given out at the 
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parent-teacher association, outlined the needs of the schools, and gave some 
figures as to what such a program might cost. 

After his address, several questions were asked from the floor. "Why 
doesn’t the school board publish its budget in the daily paper?" "Why not 
have a school survey, such as the one in Central City, so that the c itizens 
might have a more complete understanding of the needs of the schools?” 
"Would the people vote favorably on a school bond issue for a new high 
school if it was found necessary to borrow money?” “Why doesn’t the state 
appropriate more money for the local schools?” 

The superintendent answered these questions in turn, although he 
knew that there were always those who would not be satisfied with his 
answers. He gathered from the applause that he had the support of most 
of the members. He said that lie would propose a school survey at the 
next meeting of the school board, to be conducted by the university. 

John Brown went home feeding better about the tax situation than 
ever before. "Really,” he told Mary, his wife, "I never realized before 
just how little we are paying when we consider what we are getting in 
the way of education for our children.” Mary agreed. She was glad that 
John had gone to Rotary that day. 

o o o o o 

Historically, the establishment of the public schools has been a com- 
munity project, and their support borne largely by the people of each 
community. Before the time of public taxation, \arious devices such as 
land endowments, lotteries, direct local appropriations, gifts, licenses, 
taxes, and rate-bills were introduced in order to supplement the fees and 
gifts of the parents. Bank taxes were an important sourc e of income for 
schools between 1825 and 1860. With the establishment of a state-man- 
dated system of public; education, local communities were directed to 
levy a local tax for its support on all taxablcs in the community. 1 Funds 
obtained from these sources soon bec ame inadequate because of growing 
demands on public education and because of the gross educational in- 
equalities resulting from the unequal distribution of supporting ability. 
It soon became evident that a broader basis of school support was neces- 
sary if education was to fulfill its functions in a growing democracy. With 
the watchword “The wealth of the state must educate all the children of 
the state/* there gradually emerged through the years a growing body 
of state legislation recognizing the principle of state support for public 

1 The reader will find an interesting account of the “battle for free schools” in E. P. 
Cubbcrley, The History of Education (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920), Chap. XXVI. 
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education. 2 Cubberley summarizes it well when he says, “The right to 
tax for support, and to compel local taxation was the key to the whole 
state system of education.” 3 

This chapter will present the principles of community support of 
education characteristic of most school districts in the Untied States. 
Support will be discussed in relation to efficient management. Proper 
methods of interpreting school finance to the public are essential to lib- 
eral support in which complete confidence is reposed in those who admin- 
ister the funds. School funds must be safeguarded. The chapter includes 
a discussion of matters pertaining to school campaigns, school surveys, 
and other means of supporting and appraising the schools. 


HOW PUBLIC EDUCATION IS SUPPORTED 


Measurks 

The best measure of the potential educational load in a state is the 
proportion of the total population in the age group from five to seventeen 
years inclusive. Unless otherwise excused, all children of this age group 
should be in school; and it is the education of this group that the citizens 
of a stale ha.c an obligation to support. The ratio of such children to 
the total population varies widely among the several states. For example, 
Mississippi, deficient in economic resources, supports 25 percent of its 
total population in its public schools, whereas such New Kngland states 
as Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, with more ability to 
pay for support, have less than half that L rcentage of children in the 
public schools. 4 

Wealth and income constitute the economic basis of support for all 
phases of government. In states where the average level of income is high, 
the people can devote more dollars to the support of governmental func- 
tions. One valid measure of a state’s ability to support education is the 
income per capita. Considering this factor along with the number of 
children in a state to be educated, one can get a measure of the total 
educational load in relation to the ability of the people to pay for that 
service. 

2 In Education in the F<rty-eight States (The Council of State Governments, 1949) the 
leader will find a icccnt account of wide vacations in state suppoit of education. 

3 Op . cit.j p. 679. 

4 For a study of these wide variations consult "Statistics of State School S\ stems, ” 7ii- 
ennial Sunn y of Education in the United States, 1945-1916 (U. S. Oflice of Education), Chap 
2, Table 15; also ibid., 1917-1918, Chap. 2. 
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Still another measure of the educational service is the effort citizens 
of a state make in relation to their ability to support their educational 
program. This can be measured in terms of the percentage of income 
which is devoted to the public schools. Naturally, there is a great range 
in this respect, not among the states but also among districts in the same 
state. In considering the willingness of citizens to support their schools, 
one should take into account demands made upon them for other gov- 
ernmental services, which at times may be considerable. Still other meas- 
ures are amounts paid in current expenses, especially teachers’ salaries, 
amounts of indebtedness for school buildings and equipment, and ex- 
penditures for such items as textbooks, transportation, recreation, and 
vocational education. Citizens who keep their children in school for longer 
periods of time have given them greater advantages over those who remove 
them early for remunerative labor or other reasons. 

Transition to state support 

Not long ago practically all funds for the support of schools were 
derived from real property. Other types of wealth and income are coming 
into general use for support of the local educational program. However, 
the property tax, with all of its inequalities of assessment, rates, etc., is 
still the principal source of local school revenue in most states. On the 
other hand, most states have diligently sought relief from this source of 
support and have turned to state sources as offering wider opportunities 
to support education by means of more uniform taxes derived from the 
wealth of the people of the state. Such sources of support include the state 
income tax, sales tax, severance taxes, as on minerals, and permanent 
school fund income. Where state support has increased, there is a tendency 
to limit the amount to be raised locally through property taxes, and an 
attempt to remove the inequalities which exist in determining sound 
values upon which this is collected. In this there is only partial success. 

Quality ok kducai ionai. service 

One other fact should be indicated in discussing school support— 
namely, an adequate measure of educational need. This refers not only 
to the number of children to be educated, but to the kind and quality 
of education provided. Good teachers should be employed and paid good 
salaries. Proper facilities, as well as adequate housing, must be provided. 
In other words, the quality of educational service is even more important 
than the quantity. The best measure of a community’s respect for its 
childhood is in the quality of educational service provided. 
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COMMUNITY INTEREST IN SCHOOL SUPPORT AND 
EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT 

In view of the direct interest which the citizens of a community have 
in the schools through their taxes, it is natural that every effort should be 
made to acquaint them with the school’s financial situation. They are 
entitled to know how the money is raised, how it is spent, what services 
it purchases, and how economically it is managed. They are entitled to 
have some part in determining the nature of the school program. When 
new buildings arc built and extraordinary expenditures are necessary, the 
citizens may be called upon to express a choice in regard to these expendi- 
tures. They may be called upon to express a choice in regard to election of 
membership in the board, in whose election some determination of finan- 
cial policy may be the issue. 

The efficient financial management of the public-school enterprise 
should be the concern of every citizen. Citizens should demand sound 
budgetary procedures, safeguarding of public funds, adequate salary 
schedules, and wise administration as to construction, maintenance, and 
repairs of school buildings and purchase of supplies and equipment. 

The following principles have been found helpful in the economical 
support of public education: 

1. Education is a social function of such major importance as to require 
continuous financial suppoit from public sources. 

2. If education is to be an elfective instrument in developing good 
( iti/ens, it must be given finatuial support adequate for this purpose. Citi- 
zens should demand good schools and be willing to support them ade- 
quately. 

3. Economy is well established as an inseparable characteristic of effi- 
ciency in educational administration. 

4. The allocation of specific amounts for particular areas of the educa- 
tional program should be made by the board of education with the advice 
of the professional staff, and in accordance with recommended standards. 

5. When retrenchment in government is necessary, education should 
be expected to take only its fair share of curtailment as determined by the 
volume and urgency of public demands for all services. 

6. Curtailment of educational functions should be considered always 
with the educational welfare of children as the basic criterion, and in the 
light* of future plans and needs. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF CONFIDENCE 

Adequate support of public education on the part of the citizens of 
any state or community is one of the best indications of community inter- 
est in education and a demand for good schools. Citizens should be 
familiar with the work that the public school is trying to do. They should 
possess a feeling of satisfaction as to the outcomes of their investment. 
For it must never be forgotten that the public schools belong to the 
people; they support them; their children attend them; and in the last 
analysis they must appraise the “products,” who sufFer from the mistakes 
of the school enterprise. Ownership of the public schools is held in com- 
mon, not by any group or groups. 

Desirable school-community relations in regard to school expenditures 
require the establishment of confidence on the part of the people of that 
community toward those responsible for the fiscal affairs of a school sys- 
tem. Not only should the budgetary requirements of the law or of the 
state regulation as to publicity be adhered to, but the school authorities 
should “go to the people” in these matters with pertinent information 
in language that they can understand. Facts regarding the costs of schools 
and their financial management should be placed before the public in 
bulletins, folders, circulars, the public press, and by means of charts, 
graphs, and readily understandable figures. In offering an explanation of 
the budget, the educational program of the school should be set forth, the 
school’s standards in operation, or proposed, fully explained if the same 
or additional funds are requested, the ability of the community to meet 
the expenses shown, and the limitations of the law and such other fads 
as may be of public interest fully indicated. 


THE SCHOOL BUDGET 


Public concern 

The first prerequisite in good school administration is the develop- 
ment of a functional philosophy of education reflecting the state and its 
program and the needs of the boys and girls of the community. This 
philosophy determines the educational program, which becomes the basis 
upon which the school budget is prepared. 5 

8 See Chris A. DeYoung, Budgeting in Public Schools (published by the author, 1946), 
Chap. IT, for an excellent discussion of the educational piogram in relation to the school 
budget. 
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Although the preparation, adoption, and administration of a school 
budget is a professional matter entrusted by law to the board of education 
and its administrative officers, there are certain aspects with which the 
public is definitely concerned. The laws of many states provide for the 
manner of its preparation and administration, for proper publication, for 
adoption in certain cities and states by the municipal authorities, for 
public hearings as to its provisions, for public approval as to fixing of 
the tax rate, and for limitations in regard to the expenditure of public 
funds for certain reasons or purposes. All of these provisions would appear 
to be attempts to repose certain measures of control of expenditures for 
public education in the people. 

Factors in interpreting the school budget to the public 

The members of the board should be fully informed as to the proposed 
budget. They should be thoroughly conversant with its provisions and 
fully aware of its implications concerning school policy and financial 
support The administrative officer should make clear the educational 
program, state requirements, new facilities, increases and decreases in the 
budget, accounting terms, the policies affected or required, and such other 
information as will give the board an adequate basis for approval or 
modification. 

During this period the public should be informed of the provisions 
and implications of the budget. The following means may be found help- 
ful: 


1. Newspaper publicity through cop : for the press, articles, inter- 
views with editors and reporters, and paid adveitisements. Care should be 
taken that newspapcis do not publicise a particular item or issue to the 
detriment of the whole document. 

2. Public hearings— which may or may not he required by law or other- 
wise-should be adequately announced, with full and frank discussion 
provided. 

3. Distribution of copies of budget to key citizens and groups, with 
requests for suggestions and encouraging their coopciation and support. 

4. Written statements conveyed through pupils to the homes. These 
have been found helpful in obtaining support of parents. 

5. Addresses to such organizations as service clubs and parent-teacher 
associations. Public support of a strong association is invaluable when 
financial issues arise. 

6. Miscellaneous means, such as radio, motion pictures, conferences 
with parents, visitations, and the school’s publications. Each child can be 
a channel for the flow of school information. Each teacher can be informed 
and can disseminate proper information. 
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Advantages of community participation in budget planning 

Even in those communities where the voters are not required to 
approve budgets, there are many advantages in close public participation 
in school budgeting procedure. Greater confidence is engendered in school 
authorities if the citizens feel that budget planning is not a closed alfair. 
The superintendent will need to defend his program against public scru- 
tiny and charges of extravagance which are often sharper than school- 
board criticism. Thinking citizens can offer many constructive, practical 
suggestions concerning both program and economics. The promotion of 
such activities as budget padding or “log rolling” is not so likely to occur. 
Generally, citizens are conservative and may tend to curb an overly en- 
thusiastic advancement of the educational program beyond the financial 
ability of the community. Above all, it is probably the best means to 
educate the people concerning the nature and needs of the educational 
program. School budgeting procedures offer excellent opportunities for 
group action. 8 

Procedures which have been outlined above can be utilized in pre- 
senting the public with information as to other fundamental matters. 
These may include such items as teachers’ salaries and salary schedules, 
financial matter concerning pupil activities, capital improvements, main- 
tenance costs, and comparative expenditures. 


SAFEGUARDING SCHOOL FUNDS 

The experience of some school districts in regard to losses of public- 
school funds has focused attention upon the necessity of providing ade- 
quate safeguards. Inadequate protective laws or regulations, local misuse 
of funds, careless selection of depositories, extravagance, and many other 
types of losses and mismanagement have caused the public to become 
more concerned in financial controls of public funds. Insistence upon 
an adequate, careful, and economical management of public funds should 
be accompanied by a careful audit by qualified persons. Audits should be 
taken seriously and findings made a matter of public record. Shortcomings 
in the business management should be pointed out and proper remedies 
suggested. Misfeasance in public office ought not to be lightly condoned. 
Such supervision may very well become the responsibility of parent- 
teacher associations and civic groups as well as individual citizens of the 
community. 

•Henry H. Linn, Practical School iLconomics (Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1934), p. 31. 
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NATURE OF TIIE PUBLIC CONCERN IN PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
FINANCIAL MATTERS 

Since, in the last analysis, the public schools belong to the people, the 
public has a legitimate concern in public-school financial matters. This 
concern should have for its objective the maintenance of a sound and 
forward-looking educational program in each community. Since the 
teacher is the most important single factor in the education of childhood, 
parents should be interested in attracting and retaining the best teachers 
for their children. Teachers should be treated with respect. The commu- 
nity should be sufficiently interested in having them live within the com- 
munity, as do its doctors, ministers, and lawyers. Some communities have 
provided residences for their teachers similar to those which churches 
provided for ministers. The citizens of the community should be inter- 
ested in paying their teachers a sufficient salary to enable them to live 
rcrpei i.tbly, improve their economic and social positions, educate their 
own children, and take a prominent part in civic affairs. 

The community should be interested in the bonded and temporary 
indebtedness of their schools, the nature of the bonds, and dates of ma- 
turity, the sinking-fund accounts, interest paid, amount of tax levied for 
principal and interest, and what the total financial load is costing. It 
should be interested in the cost of its school buildings, their age and 
condition, type of construction, cost of repairs and maintenance, and 
proposed construction program. An annual : nspection of all school build- 
ings should be made to which the public is invited. More interest should 
be taken in pupil-activity funds in order to curb undesirable practices to 
be found in many communities. 

There are many controls by means of which the public can gain in- 
formation concerning its school finances and become assured of good 
management. The first of these are the legal safeguards, such as the budget 
and the audit. The second is the school survey. Through the school survey, 
school afTairs can be examined rigorously and the results made available 
to the public. Perhaps the most helpful means is through the constant 
flow of vital information coming from the administrative offices, explaining 
matters of financial concern and inviting constructive suggestions. This 
procedure should be an essential feature of the school-community rela- 
tions program. 

One might conclude that, since education is of vital importance in 
the lives of citizens, the same interest should be taken in its fiscal affairs 
as in one’s personal affairs, not only because education deals with the 
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parents’ most cherished possession, the child, but because provision for 
education is a function of citizenship and absolutely necessary for the 
preservation of democracy. Let us repeat that the attitude of the public 
should be one of constructive suggestion, insisting constantly on a better 
and better school system. 


SCHOOL CAMPAIGNS 


Need 

There is need at times for an intensive campaign in order to obtain 
public support. Such campaigns may be conducted (1) to exceed local tax 
limitations imposed on the board for general or specific purposes; (?) to 
float bond issues for school land, buildings, and equipment; and (3) to 
enter into some financial arrangement such as with a local authority; and 
(4) for public welfare as extension of school services. 

While some school officials become irked when they arc required to 
present their financial program to the community and risk defeat, it is 
a wise provision in the law which requires these trustees of the people 
to submit to the “stockholders” a proposal designed in the interests of 
their own children, and for the support of which the people must assume 
direct responsibility. There are those who hold that intensive campaigns 
would be unnecessary if a suitable program of school-community rela- 
tions would be properly administered. However, there is some justifica- 
tion for the campaign technique, in that it centers interest dramatically 
upon a single project. It welds the school personnel, including the pupils, 
into an active, cooperating group. It arouses in lay groups an interest 
hardly possible at other times. It imposes ultimate responsibility for these 
projects and their support where it belongs— with the citizens of the com- 
munity. 

Principles in the management of school campaign 

Several principles for the management of these campaigns are indi- 
cated below. These have been developed by Reeder 7 and appear to have 
stood the test of experience. 

1. Justification— make certain that the proposal requested is really 
needed, and can be justified and defended. Plan carefully and be sure that 
the project meets local and state regulations and is officially approved. 

2. Legal details— attend to all legal details pertaining to the tax pro- 
posal and the election. 

7 Ward G. Reeder, Campaigns for School Taxes (Macmillan Co., 1946), Chap. I. 




THE NEED FOR NEW SCHOOL BULD1NGS AND FACILITIES 
(From Life., Oct. 16, 1950) 

3. intensity of the campaign— determine what tempo will be needed to 
put the campaign over. Avoid “overselling and uiideiselling.” 

4. Hindiances— remo\e any real or fancied hindrances likely to inter- 
fere with the success of the campaign. 

5. Financing— finance the campaign as far as possible with a minimum 
of use of public funds. 

G. Duration of campaign— usually from one week to one month. 

7. Time of election— hold the election, if possible, during the school 
term. 

8* Avoid unnecessary campaigns— request sufficient funds, thus avoiding 
the necessity for later campaigns. 
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9. Truth— tell the truth concerning all issues of the campaign. 

10. Harmonize the material— make material presented clear and in- 
teresting. 

11. Eligible voters— make certain that all eligible voters are approached. 

12. Opposition— deal with any opposition in a fair manner. 

13. Confidence in the school system— make sure that the project as well 
as the school itself enjoys the people's confidence. 

14. Continuity— make the campaign part of a more lasting school- 
community relations program. 

15. Previous campaigns— relate the campaign to any previous ones if 
necessary. 

16. Record of campaign materials— keep a permanent file or scrapbook 
of school campaign materials and procedures. 

17. Participation of school employees and pupils -while necessary to 
the campaign, the use of these personnel should not be overdone. 

18. Threats— avoid threats or reprisals of any kind. Emphasize the 
advantages rather than the disadvantages. Avoid anger, obstinacy, arrd 
harsh words. 

Size of community 

In larger cities, public support of expansion of school services may not 
be as dependent upon intensive campaigns, owing to better organized 
avenues of educational interpretation, great potential wealth, which per- 
mits expansion within the limits of current funds, wider borrowing limi- 
tations, diversion of school funds where needed, and more insistent public 
demands for good schools. Moreover, competition among cities lias been 
a powerful stimulus not only to public education but to all municipal 
progress. 

In the smaller town or city, or rural district, where educational inter- 
pretation is not highly organized, if at all, the need for intensive school 
campaigns has been found most necessary. School-community relations 
are unlikely to be as well organized. Funds are usually not available for 
expansion without an increased tax rate or increase in borrowing power 
of the school district, which must be publicly approved. Moreover, the 
influence of many individuals who do not desire good schools or any 
form of school service extension, especially if it involves increased school 
support, must often be overcome strategically or otherwise, through the 
medium of an intensive campaign. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN ACTION 


Organization 

Before any form of campaign is undertaken, the educational need 
should be firmly established as essential and defensible. Facts should be 
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collected carefully. The results of school surveys have often been used to 
good effect. Materials should be arranged and presented in a convincing 
manner and in a form and language that the general public 8 can under- 
stand. The chaimi in and the committees should be selected with care, with 
duties of all concerned definitely outlined. 

In a small community, the superintendent may be the organizing and 
directing head. In large communities, either the superintendent may 
serve or the chairman can be elected from among civic leaders, such as 
one experienced in directing publicity. Committees might include: (1) 
publicity, (2) speakers, (3) finance, (4) endorsement by key citizens, 

(5) school personnel. 

Means 

Attention should be centered on agencies and materials to be used. 
The following means may be used: (1) newspapers, (2) radio, (3) motion 
pictures, (4) illustrative materials, such as plans, pictures, charts, (5) pupils, 

(6) speakers, (7) organizations and groups, (8) key persons, (9) dinners, 
^10) public meetings, (11) churches, (12) parents and parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, (13) night schools, and (14) alumni of the school. Then there 
arc such matters as slogans, hand bills, stuffers, ads, parades, banners, 
tags, and contests. Petitions may be found useful. Displays in downtown 
windows have brought good results. Care must be taken that the agencies 
and materials selected fit into a given situation and that the whole pro- 
gram is not overdone. 

Timing 

Timing a school campaign is an important factor. With proper ground- 
work laid, the campaigns should “build up’’ gradually to the time of 
decision. Many superintendents prefer a campaign with a “bang.” Care 
must be taken to avoid any “recoil” due to unforeseen circumstances, 
improper timing, or dilatory tactics on the part of uncompromising op- 
ponents. Facts truthfully and clearly presented will serve to win many a 
campaign battle. Resort to belittling of personalites should be studiously 
avoided. On the other hand, courting the interest and favor of key indi- 
viduals and gtoups v ill usually assure favorable response. 

Ki.ection day 

When election day ariives. a special effort should be made to get out 
the vote.* To this end. telephone calls will help. Workers with automobiles 
can transport voters. Judicious use of the pupils is an effective means. In 

8 The reader should review Chapter Seven with regard to the "publics" in a community. 
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all of this there should be a dignified approach, remembering that this 
is a democracy and every man and woman has the inalienable right to 
his own opinion and vote. Whatever the results, care should be taken 
to thank the voters. 

Transition to a continuous educational interpretative program 

Wherever possible, intermittent, intensive, or periodic campaign pub- 
licity should give way to a continuous educational interpretative program 
based upon the needs of the school and its support. “Drives” and “high 
pressure” advertising may secure the desired immediate results, but the 
public may know little about the schools and their needs when the ex- 
citement of the campaign has subsided. Too often campaigns are built 
upon an emotional drive without the accompaniment of full understand- 
ing. 

It is out of such intensive campaigns, if properly conducted, that a 
program of continuous educational interpretation can be built. There is 
a strategic opportunity to capitalize on an aroused community interest. 
Key citizens interested in the schools have been located and leadership 
discovered. There has been a testing of agencies which have proved suc- 
cessful. Then, too, organizations de\ eloped for this pm pose become inter- 
ested in “carrying on.” Perhaps the community may be ready for a higher 
level of “cooperative endeavor,” out of which may develop a community 
council determined to cope with other community problems affecting the 
interests of all the boys and girls. It is surprising what people can accom- 
plish when they earnestly start working together for a common good. 

Although good school men will strive wherever possible to set before 
the public the needs of the public school in programs of educational in- 
terpretation, there will probably remain many occasions where the inten- 
sive school campaign is both highly desirable and necessary. Community 
inertia needs to be overcome occasionally through some powerful stimu- 
lation, similar to that represented by the school campaign. The needs of 
the community for better school opportunities for children is the end 
sought, and the means used to secure that end must be properly adapted. 

COMMUNITY APPRAISAL OF TIIE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

Community interest in education is heightened when the general 
feeling prevails that the schools arc “good.” Such a term is used quite 
carelessly, often as an outcome of some incident such as winning a contest, 
a successful athletic season, a particular student’s college success, or the 
“say so” of the superintendent .and the teachers. These are hardly con- 
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elusive evidences of a "good” school, although they may be indicative of 
many good things in the schools. Appraisals should be objective and 
inclusive of the educational program as a whole. 

The school s'', vey is one of the most distinctive and energizing edu- 
cational movements in its effects on education in general and the public 
schools in particular. Usually conducted by an outside disinterested group 
of experts, the survey collects and analyzes practical information about 
the schools and appraises the results in the light of known standards and 
expert judgment. The recommendations arc made in the light of this 
information with both the school and the community in mind as the 
audience. Although surveys are usually local in character, they are becom- 
ing state-wide and nation-wide in scope. 

Points of contact with the pubi.ic 

The public is definitely concerned with the initiation, progress, and 
outcomes of school surveys. Through proper public-relations media, the 
citizens should be kept informed during progressive stages, in order that 
desirable attitudes be developed and suspicious individuals or groups be 
reassured. Where effective measures have been taken toward this end, the 
electorate is usually more satisfied and responsive to the recommendations 
of the survey. 

Public-school relations in regard to school surveys will be considered 
from three standpoints: (1) public relations as interpreted or evaluated 
by school surveys, (2) publicity given school surveys, and (3) the effects of 
school surveys upon public relations. 

Public relations in school surveys 

Early surveys contain little information concerning policies, programs, 
and personnel associated with school-community relations— perhaps be- 
cause there were none. As these programs were developed and studied 
through survey techniques, more and more stress began to be given to this 
function of school administration. At the same time, the survey procedure 
itself, as it progresses, involves many contacts with the public— members 
of the board, parent-teacher associations, key individuals, and service 
organizations. 

Publicity given school surveys 

Information as to the progress of a school survey may reach the public 
in many ways. At the outset, the survey should be officially approved by 
the board of education. During its progress, there should be a public 
awareness— through newspaper articles, bulletins, contacts with public 
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officials, citizens and groups, addresses and reports before organizations, 
civic clubs, and parent-teacher associations, and by the examination of 
public records and other documents— that the school system is being 
examined. 

Strayer 1 * vividly describes the plan for creating a favorable public 
opinion at the time of the Baltimore survey. He says in part: 

Through the complete and hearty cooperation of the Superintendent 
and the Board of School Commissioners those responsible for the inquiry 
were placed in a most favorable position before the public. Fiom the very 
beginning of the work plans were laid for acquainting the public with the 
findings of the survey. One of the most important methods employed in 
carrying the story to the public was the holding of monthly luncheons. 
These meetings wete attended by the Mayor of the City, members of the 
Board of Estimate, the Board of School Commissioners, and by leaders in 
every important group throughout the city. A very careful list was made 
up in the superintendent’s office and invitations were issued for subscrip- 
tions to a series of six luncheons. The largest dining space available in the 
city was filled to over-flowing on each of these occasions. The newspapers 
gave splendid cooperation in reporting the discussions which took place. 

Upon completion, the school survey usually appears in printed form. 
It is first presented to the board of education accompanied by an oral 
presentation, preferably by the survey director or his representative. 
Copies are usually sent to the newspapers and leading citizens. The find- 
ings and recommendations arc given due publicity and discussion through 
editorials, circulars, and addresses before civic groups. Since school sur- 
veys are usually professional in form and language, it is important that 
such material as is presented to the public be placed before them in a 
manner best adapted to proper understanding, as in graphic or other 
visual forms, section by section, and in language adapted to the particular 
audience. 

Effective publicity agents for the recommendations of school surveys 
are the teachers and the pupils. If both of these arc taken into the con- 
fidence of the surveyors throughout the survey, a feeling of confidence 
will be established which will carry over into the classroom and to the 
home. Pupils and teachers will aid in developing the personal touch and 
support so needful in securing the proper reception of the survey results. 

It is important to emphasize the use of (oncise summaries of survey 
results presented in address form before ( i vie and other organizations of 
the community, not only by school and survey officials but by leading 
citizens. This plan also supplies a personal touch and is one of the best 

“National Education Association, Addresses and Proceedings, Vol. LXI (1923), p. 1017. 
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plans for survey publicity and discussion, in that citizens may ask ques- 
tions and clarify misunderstood or perplexing problems. Here truly is a 
“meeting of minds.” 

ScHOOI. SURVEYS AND SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

1 he effects of school surveys upon school-community relations should 
be felt in many ways. The survey should serve as an unbiased and official 
report on the schools to the people of a community by disinterested pro- 
fessional parties. Its authority and impartiality are usually accepted. Al- 
though siuvey recommendations may cause much discussion and adverse 
comment, the public usually recognizes that something must be done 
about them. Any excessive costs of the schools may become an embar- 
rassing public problem, quite often the school authorities being on the 
defensive. School surveys present accurate financial data, giving to the 
public reliable comparative information as to the costs of their schools. 
After needed economies are made and inefficiencies corrected, increased 
support for schools usually results. Above all, it is important to point out 
that good schools, like good clothes, cost money, and the public must 
be given <i > hoicc in the matter. The school survey frequently serves as 
a means of arousing the community fiom any feeling of self-sufficiency. 
It calls attention to the needs of the schools for buildings, sites, and equip- 
ment. Tn fac t, many surveys have been conducted primarily for this pur- 
pose. State wide surveys have served a similar purpose, bringing about 
needed legislation and shaping new educational ideals and policies. In 
local communities, new districts have been organized, inefficiencies ad- 
justed, and school sei vices, such as libraries, cafeterias, new curricula, 
summer schools, kindergartens, and playgrounds, extended. 

As to the public, it is important to note several positive values and at 
the same time observe certain dangers. Although communities may be 
agreed as to the need for better educational services, they may sometimes 
become bittctly divided on the recommendations suggested, causing no 
end of trouble. Certain individuals and groups may read into certain 
recommendations for increased support selfish interests on the part of 
school authorities. As a result they may not only reject the recommenda- 
tions but curtail existing services. Efficient superintendents have lost their 
positions and the political and personal complexion of school boards have 
changed. Many other equally dangerous situations may arise. When sur- 
vey recommendations are not understood and when suspicion and jealousy 
arise, honest, progressive endeavors for school progress may become boom- 
erangs. 
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Conclusions and suggestions 

In view of the fact that school surveys usually involve a penetrating 
analysis of a school system and recommendations pertaining to funda- 
mental reorganizations or changes, the interest and concern of a com- 
munity are easy to appreciate. Moreover, in such instances, the people 
of any community should be solicitous of the procedures, findings, and 
recommendations of a school survey, since these relate to their own chil- 
dren. To that end close community contacts should be made throughout 
the survey’s progress in order that the desirable objectives of the survey be 
achieved and the school system improved. The following conclusions and 
suggestions are offered with regard to public-relations aspects of school 
surveys: 

1. All school surveys should he approved by the board of education and 
energetically supported by the school personnel within the limitations of 
its proper objectives. 

2. The importance of adequate school-community relations in school 
survey procedure should be recognized. They should be thoroughly and 
properly organized and some one definitely delegated to administer them. 

3. In order to reach all types of individuals and groups, survey relations 
should be adequately and properly presented by ways and means which 
make the survey project thoroughly understood. 

4. The principal media for dissemination of publicity in regard to 
school surveys arc: general circulation of printed reports or bulletins, local 
press (unit installments), the school press (and pupils), the civic organiza- 
tions, by addresses by teachers, and parent teacher associations. However, 
communities vary and should be studied for those types of public contacts 
found to be most helpful. 

5. The place of teachers and pupils in school survey procedure as it 
relates to community relations should be recogni/ed and their services 
suitably utilized. 

6. The support of influential community individuals, groups, and 
organizations under proper survey leadership is essential. Public gatherings 
during which interested persons can question those in charge of survey 
progress inspire confidence and are recommended. 

7. Proper publicity should be developed before, during, and after the 
survey. This emphasizes the importance of taking the public into survey 
confidence at alf stages. There should be no delay in the publication of the 
report. At the same time, too great haste should he avoided in putting the 
recommendations into effect. The public pulse when overexerted may 
require rest stages for further effort. 

There is probably no more significant approach to school and com- 
munity planning for a program of educational services designed for all 
the children of a community than through support and appraisal. There 
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may be those citizens in any community who are so parsimonious by 
nature as to desire “cheapness” in education as in other things in life, but 
ultimately the desire for the best wins out, especially where childhood is 
concerned. John Dewey once expressed it in this manner, 10 “What the 
best and wisest paienf wants for his own child, that must the community 
want for all of its children. Any other ideal for our schools is narrow and 
unlovely; acted upon it destroys our democracy.” The wise school admin- 
istrator sets his sights high, and gradually brings his community up to 
these higher levels. 

Lay participation in educational planning based on adequate under- 
standing is most essential for a long-range program of school improve- 
ment. Given a program that is sound, forward looking, and defensible, 
the citizens will rally to ils support, even though the cost seems excessive 
at the moment and the funds not yet in sight. To this end education must 
always be considered as an investment and not as an expenditure. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Compare educational support in your state with that in (I) the five best 
states, (2) he five poorest states. Account for any factors in regard to that 
support. 

2. Account for public interest in education in terms of its cost rather than in 
tenns of the program. 

3. Set up a plan for presenting the school budget to (1) the school board, 
(2) the parent-teacher association, (3) the service dub, (4) other groups. 

4. To what extent have you observed that p\. ..c demands for various forms 
of financial retrenchments have been fostered by adverse attitudes toward 
public education? How ran such adverse altitudes be overcome? 

5. What limitations might be cited in regard to public knowledge of the 
school’s financial affairs, as for example understanding a budget? 

6. Should full publicity be given to all financial aspects of high-school ath- 
letics? What is your attitude towards community participation in the 
financial control of athletics? 

7. Compare values of periodic publicity with a continuous program as it 
relates to school campaigns. 

8. Study a successful school building campaign. What steps were used? Collect 
the materials used and report. 

9. Comment on Reeder's principles of campaign management. 

10. Enumerate several ways in which a community can appraise its schools 
other than by the school survey. 

11. Compare the suggestions in regard to public-relations aspects of school 
surveys with those of school campaigns. 

10 John Dewey, School and Society (University of Chicago Press, 1900), p. 19. 
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12. Under what conditions would it be advisable or inadvisable for the super- 
intendent of schools to act as director of school campaigns? 

13. Cite instances in which school survey reports and recommendations have 
been favorably received; advcisely received. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Community Agencies and Materials 

It was Friday evening. Susan and John hurr ; "d through their dinner so 
that they could go to the early show. Several of their friends were going. 
“The King’s Cavalier” was being shown at one of the local theaters. Mr. 
Thompson, the history teacher, had suggested that the pupils might find 
it interesting because of its historical significance. In addition it was in 
technicolor. 

Although John and Mary Brown permitted their children to attend 
the movies about once a week, they had always been careful as to their 
selection. Mary usually referred to the Parents’ Guide for a rating of 
movies. A speaker at a meeting of the parent-teacher association last 
winter had said that motion pictures influenced young people a great deal 
and had suggested that each community should insist on better movies for 
its children. The association had appointed a committee to consider the 
matter. Mary wondered when they were going to report. 


o o o o o 
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One of the significant characteristics of community living is the nature 
and influence of its agencies and resources designed principally as a means 
of communication— the public press, motion pictures, radio, television, 
and others. These have been developed as a means of expression for 
modern society and a contribution to the happiness and well-being of its 
members. These agencies are powerful influences in shaping ideas and 
attitudes, especially among youth. Within the broader meaning of edu- 
cation, they have considerable educational significance. With most of 
them the child comes in contact, and his educational development is 
influenced by them. Hence, it is necessary to view education as a broader 
process than that which takes place within the confines of our four school 
walls. 

Many of these agencies and institutions are directly related to the 
educational processes through the contacts which the public school makes 
with them. The nature of these contacts is becoming increasingly signifi- 
cant when studied in tetms of school-community relations. In one sense, 
the public school utilizes these agencies as a means of approach to the 
home and the community; in another, to supplement the educational 
work that the school is doing. The agencies themselves create problems 
for the schools to solve. Their motives, acceptable enough from an eco- 
nomic or social point of view, occasionally become detrimental to child- 
hood from an educational point of view. 

The public press is an old and established agency, with roots deep in 
the past; the motion picture and the radio are now educational forces 
with possibilities yet ujidreamed of. Advertising is both a problem and a 
source of teaching materials. Comic strips have become a national prob- 
lem. With all of these the student of school-community relations should 
be familiar. Their educational influences vary greatly in different com- 
munities and under different conditions. 'They become the means of cre- 
ating public opinion and, at the same time, the vehicles of the propa- 
gandists. 

This chapter seeks briefly to analyze some of these agencies and mate- 
rials to relate them to the public schools. Out of this analysis and these 
relationships a selection may be made and a point of view established 
which may be helpful in building or adapting a program for more desira- 
ble school-community relations. 


THE PUBLIC PRESS 


America is a news-reading people. There is scarcely a home in which 
the news of the nation and the community does not enter through the 
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newspaper and magazine, weekly, daily, even morning and evening. Ap- 
proximately fifty million newspaper copies are published and circulated 
daily, not including Sunday editions, which add another fifty million. 
Added to these are he nearly seven thousand magazines published an- 
nually with an estimated average circulation per issue of about 170 million 
copies. Although many people depend upon the radio for news, the news- 
paper remains one of the greatest, if not the greatest, source of news. It 
is still a powerful creator of public opinion, despite some evidence to the 
contrary in national elections. 

Definition of news 

Many definitions of news have been attempted. “News is anything 
which interests a large part of community and which has never been 
brought to its attention,” 1 or “news is what happens today that interests 
me.” 2 News may be best understood in terms of its characteristics. It 
should be fresh, of interest to many, true, timely. Names make news. The 
press is highly competitive, and, because of this, editors strive through 
all sorts <>f ingenious means to interest the public. A nationally known 
journalist has pointed out that we must recognize two plain facts about 
the press: (1) its function is to handle news, not to convert itself into a 
preaching agency in behalf of even the best cause; and (2) the newspaper 
and the press in general is a business institution with a legitimate desire 
to show a profit at the end of the fiscal year. Moreover, as a profession the 
press has developed certain individual and ethical characteristics, rules, 
and principles, and a vocabulary of its own. 3 

Writers generally recognize the following elements in presenting news: 
(1) its immediacy, (2) proximity to reader interest, (3) consequences— 
what effect will it have, (4) prominence of names or events or places, 
(5) unusualness, (G) human interest— occurrences that stir the reader’s 
emotions or appeal to his sentiments, and (7) drama, especially news 
found in some form of contest or conflict. Where these elements are com- 
bined, the effect becomes more significant in attracting and retaining 
reader interest. 

Public education and tuf. public press 

Public education may be concerned with (1) the educational influence 
of the public press as an institution in any community as it affects public 

1 Charles A. Dana, Editor (18n8-1897) of the New York Sun. 

2 Clyde R. Miller and Fred Chatles, Publicity atid the Public School (Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1924), p. 98. 

•See especially Nelson Antrim Crawford, The Ethics of Journalism (Alfred A. Knopf. 
1924), p. 18b. 
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education; and (2) the immediate place that the public press may occupy 
in a school-community relations program. 

Public education must recognize the tremendous power of the public 
press for good or ill in any community. Children should become ac- 
quainted with the number and nature of the newspapers in their com- 
munity, their political and editorial policies, their attitudes towards edu- 
cation in general and the local public schools in particular. They should 
be taught to read with discrimination and to weigh public matters with 
careful judgment. 

Newspapers and news magazines are now widely used in the classroom. 
There is scarcely a home in which from one to a dozen or more magazines 
and newspapers do not make periodic entry. Furthermore, journalism has 
developed to such an extent that there is great interest and appeal to 
young people through such items as sports, supplements, the "funnies,” 
the “unusual," and articles which have an emotional appeal. To some 
persons the public press represents the whole truth; they never doubt 
what is expressed in its columns. If editorial policies are unfriendly to 
public education or to certain individuals associated with the local schools, 
unhealthy home and community attitudes may be developed which affect 
the whole educational enterprise. 

In the opinion of most school officials, the daily press is the most 
important single community factor influencing the conduct and progress 
of the public schools. School administrators should seek a greater under- 
standing of the public press and study the part which the public press 
can play in the solution of the educational problems of a community. It 
should be the duty of school officials and local editors to develop a spirit 
of cooperation in the interests of democracy in general and of public edu- 
cation in particular. 

Reader interest in school news and newspaper response 

Since the school’s principal concern with the public press centers about 
the nature and effect of the school news topics published, let us examine 
several studies which have sought to measure reader interest and news- 
paper response. In 1929 Farley made a study of school news topics in 
which parents indicated some interest. 4 He sought to find out the extent 
to which the newspapers were publishing these topics and the amount 
of space devoted to them. The table below indicates thirteen topics with 
the rank of order of interest to parents as found by Farley and the rank 
order of column inches devoted to these topics by the newspapers. The 

♦Belmont M. Farley. What to Tell the People About Public Schools (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1929). 
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table shows parents’ indication of interest in those school topics which 
concerned the real work of the school, such as pupil interest and achieve- 
ment, methods of instruction, health of pupils, course of study, value of 
education, and discipline and behavior. Instead of giving the people 
appropriate space in this order, the newspapers were playing up extra- 
curriculum activities such as athletics, which ranks last in patron interest. 
Fifteen years later Thomas 5 attempted to ascertain whether this interest 
had changed and whether the newspapers were endeavoring to accede to 
that interest in their publications. The second and fourth columns of the 


School news topics 

Rank of interest 
of the topics to 
parents 

Rank in column 
inches devoted 
to the topics 

Pupil progress and achievement 

Farley 

1 

Thomas 

9 

Farley 

4 

Thomas 

4 

Methods of instruction 

2 

3 

10 

10 

Health of pupils 

3 

1 

9 

6 

Course of study 

4 

4 

6 

7 

Val^c ** Mhuation 

5 

2 

12 

14 

Discipline and behavior 

6 

5 

11 

11 

Teachers and school officcis 

7 

13 

2 

5 

Attendance 

8 

7 

13 

12 

Buildings and building programs 

9 

14 

8 

13 

Business management and finance 

10 

11 

7 

9 

Board of education and administration 11 

f> 

5 

8 

Parent- teacher associat ion 

12 

8 

3 

3 

Extracurricular activities 

13 

10 

1 

2 

Athletics 

, , 

12 

, # 

1 


table show Thomas’ findings. For purposes of emphasis, he segregated 
athletics from extracurricular activities. He found that parents were still 
interested in these school news topics which concerned pupils’ welfare, 
such as health of pupils, value of education, methods of instruction, and 
the course of study, with some change in order. The newspapers, however, 
were still giving predominant space to athletics and extracurricular ac- 
tivities. 

These studies would seem to indicate that parents and patrons are 
vitally interested in the real work of the school, ii’hich centers around the 
pupil. Why, then, have newspapers played up athletics and similar extra- 
curricular activities, which the readers have ranked as of least interest to 
them? Newspaper editois have not generally caught the significance of 
school news. School officials have been losing opportunities through their 

6 Williim J. Thomas. A Study of the Interests of Readers of Public School Newspaper 
Publicity (Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Pittsburgh, 1944). 
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newspapers in acquainting the general public with the real work of the 
public school and its education values. The fault lies both with the edi- 
torial policies and personnel and with school ollicials themselves. Since 
the evidence in both studies clearly indicates that newspapers generally 
do not print the school news about which patrons of the school would 
like to know more, school authorities must consider one of two alterna- 
tives: (1) bring about a greater degree of cooperation with editors in the 
publication of school news, or (1!) develop their own media for the presen- 
tation of school news to the parents if they are to retain parent interest 
in the schools. In many communities school people arc turning to the 
second alternative. 

Another interesting fact in newspaper publicity was pointed out by 
Benford. 0 Studying space in newspapers in smaller communities given to 
education, he found that school news had to “compete” with all other 
types of news, and unless it concerned extracun icular ac tivities in some 
form it was usually relegated to other than first and second pages. Only 
occasionally was preferred space given to the board of education, parent- 
teacher association, and teacher and pupil afTaiis. 

Responsibilities of hie sciioois and hie press 

Recognizing the power of the public press in any si hool community 
program, school authorities, having ascertained through studies, surveys, 
and other means those educational matters of greatest interest and need 
in any community, should seek to supply the inf oi mat ion which would 
retain that interest and supply that need. At the same time, the public 
press should recognize not only its power as an educational force in any 
community but its obligation to cooperate for ihc public good in the right 
use of that force with those responsible by law for the educational enter- 
prises. It would seem that personal piques of either editor or sc hool olIi< ial 
have no place in the local papers. 1 he public: press should provide ample 
use of its columns for matters of educational significance consistent with 
their value and the needs of public education in that community. Where 
this is not the case, the fault lies in the lack of an adequate school organ- 
ization with adequate channels for transmitting and receiving the news. 

The educational publicity program 

Perhaps the best statement of the need for educational publicity, its 
objectives, and program has been made by Benjamin Fine, education 
editor of the New York Times. 1 lie defines it as “that instrument which 

•Harry D. Benford, 7 he Scope of Educational Newspaper Publicity in Certain Third 
Class School Districts in Pennsylvania (M. A. Thesis, University of Pittsburgh, 1936). 

f Benjamin Fine, Educational Publicity (Harper and Brothers, 1943). 
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interprets to the public the place of the school, college, or educational 
organization in the community, in accordance with the policies and limi- 
tations expressed in the public relations program of the particular insti- 
tution.*’ Such a definition places sole responsibility on each school to 
develop its own y og^am. The program should seek to accomplish only 
that which is best for education in general and the schools of the com- 
munity in particular. Educators should not fear the press, viewing it as 
“just a nuisance to be tolerated.” Nor must educators assume a discourte- 
ous attitude toward reporters and editors. Publicity releases should be 
written in newspaper style, answering the five W’s— who? what? where? 
why? and when? with how? occasionally added. The style should be simple, 
direct, and clear, with release dates indicated. 

Responsibility for direction is essential. In larger school systems a 
director, whole or part time, should be appointed with necessary staff. 8 
lie should be properly qualified, a good speaker of engaging personality 
and social vision, and capable of making necessary contacts. He should 
know education as well as his community. There must also be provision 
for pi i 'tography. 

Suggestions for better educational publicity 

In summary, it should be pointed out that there are three parties to 
an educational publicity program: (1) the school, (2) the public press, and 
(3) the community. Each has an interest in this program. The problem is 
how to balance these interests. The public schools, however, must take the 
initiative in developing the program. 

1. Cooperation of the schools, the pre cr nd the community in regard 
to public education is essential if the pi css is to function to its full capacity 
as a desiiable instrument of better home-scliool-coinmunity relationships. 

2. Due proportion and emphasis should be given to matters of princi- 
pal educational significance in the columns of the public press. 

3. The schools and the public should recognize that the press is a 
separate institution of society and that it fulfills a peculiar and an impor- 
tant place in that society, conformity to which is desirable for the best 
results to education. 

4. Channels should be developed and maintained through which 
school news— features, stories and other forms of school publicity— should 
flow regularly and unhindered to the public press. Proper journalistic 
procedures should be studied and followed. 

5. Ethical relationships should be maintained with all those associated 
with the public press-editors, reporters, etc. 

6. The manner in which the public press should be used to convey 
school news, such as straight news, feature or human interests stories, the 
school page, advertisements, pictures, and charts of the public schools, 

8 See ibid.. Chap. V, for a more complete account of the publicity staff. 
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should be studied carefully in order to ascertain the proper method or 
methods to be used. 

7. A proper organization for the dissemination of school news should 
be developed. The place and function of the following should be studied: 
a publicity director, the superintendent’s office, the principal’s office, teach- 
ers and pupils, a publicity calendar, some record of school news appearing 
in the press, and some school policy toward the public press. 

8. Proper recognition should be given to the role that the picture is 
playing in the dissemination of "news,” as in featute pages, picture pages, 
and illustrated magazines. 

9. A gentlemen’s agreement should be made in regaid to the non- 
publication of school news considered inimical to the welfare of public 
education in general and the local public schools in paiticular. 

10. Studies show that patents and public do want teal news of the 
educational work of the schools. Properly reported, this should be given 
prominent first, second, or last page space. 


THE MOTION PICTURE 

The motion picture as an education ai. and social force 

The motion picture has become an educational and social force of 
great proportions in American life. Developed primarily for its enter- 
tainment features, it has become through its tremendous emotional appeal 
a powerful influence in shaping attitudes and social values. Moreover, 
motion-picture personalities have come to shape the thoughts and ideals 
of multitudes of young people, influencing their manners, dress, speech, 
habits, attitudes towards romance, and social customs. 

Because of its wide range of subjects and its effect in shaping attitudes 
and ideals, the educational importance of the commercial motion picture 
should be studied carefully. Efforts to develop controls through motion- 
picture censorship under state regulation, or indeed under the National 
Board of Review, do not appear to have solved the problem. 

The Payne Fund studies in relation to motion pictures and youth have 
given us probably the most comprehensive data in regard to the attend- 
ance of school children at commercial motion-picture theaters. It is esti- 
mated that more than one third of the motion-picture audience through- 
out the United States is composed of children and youth under the age 
of twenty-one. Of these, boys spend more time in the movies than girls, 
with about three fourths of their attendances over the week end. Parents 
frequently attend with their children, although probably children more 
frequently go with their friends. Three times as many boys as girls go 
alone to the movies. On an average, each child in areas where motion 
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pictures are available goes to the movies once a week. Motion pictures 
emphasizing crime, sex, and romance comprise about three fourths of the 
pictures which children observe. Compared with historical and literary 
subjects, this is a large ratio. Motion pictures also may be said to over- 
emphasize luxurious standards of living and to place undue emphasis on 
unreal situations. There is ample reason to believe that children’s atti- 
tudes toward life, virtue and morality, education, sex, and many otheT 
aspects of social living are influenced unduly, even antisocially, by mis- 
conceptions and unrealities conveyed on the motion-picture screen. Al- 
though the child retains only about two thirds as much as the adult from 
his attendance at the movies, what he learns there changes his attitudes, 
and the changes have a lasting influence. 

Partly as an outgrowth of the Payne Fund studies and partly as a 
result of other forces working in the same direction, churches and other 
social-service groups have started a movement to improve the quality of 
the motion picture. As a result, the industry has been producing better 
pictures and exercising a more vigorous control over the content. More- 
over, the public is becoming sensitized to the influence of the motion 
picture and more critical attitudes are being developed to raise its stand- 
ards. The schools have been teaching motion-picture appreciation, a re- 
cent survey in .icating that 80 percent of the 9000 school systems reporting 
were offering some instruction in the public schools designed along selec- 
tive lines or related to instruction and appreciation. Even so, it does not 
appear that a satisfactory solution has been achieved. 

F.DUCATIONAf. PROBLEMS AS OUTCOMES OF MO'" ON-PICTURE INFLUENCES 

To what extent are motion pictures supplementing or counteracting 
the influence of public education, the home, or the church? To what 
extent arc the current problems of crime or sex attributable to their in- 
fluence? To what extent should communities be permitted to select the 
motion pictures that their children should see and hear? How can the 
school cooperate more effectively in regard to these problems? These are 
pertinent problems with educational significance and might well be con- 
sidered carefully in connection with any school-community relations pro- 
gram. 

Hoban, Hoban, and Zisman 0 present interesting conclusions in regard 
to the educational influence of the motion picture: 

The first is that the motion picture is a powerful medium of education: 

the second, that children, even of an early age, learn a surprisingly large 

»C. F.* Hoban, C. F. Hoban, Jr., and S. B. Zisman, Visualizing the Curriculum (The 
Dryden Press, 19S8), pp. 93-94. 
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number of facts from a motion picture and can remember them for a sur- 
prisingly long time; the third, that motion pictures produce a measurable 
change in attitudes towards social problems; fourth, that motion pictures 
powerfully stir the emotions; and fifth, that they provide patterns of con- 
duct in daydreaming, phantasy, and action. 

In so far as public education is concerned, several problems are plainly 
indicated. How can the public schools adequately utilize this educational 
device? How can the public schools use the motion picture to counteract 
and nullify its harmful influences? How can the public schools utilize the 
motion picture for better instructional purposes? Considerable experi- 
mental research has been done and is now in progress in analyzing the 
motion picture as an instrument of instruction. Yet it is gem rally agreed 
that the broad possibilities of the motion picture in school instruction 
have yet to be applied to practical school situations. 

Using motion pictures to record school ,aci ivi ties 

Motion pictures of school events and procedu •< - have been used more 
recently to publicize the work of the school and to aid in interpreting the 
school’s purposes and activities to the community. These vary from shoit 
films of single activities to lengthy films based on a prcpaicd scenario and 
showing every phase of school life. Included in many of these larger 
productions may be community activities of many kinds, indicating the 
educational and social influences in the daily or weekly life of the child. 
If properly planned and produced there is probably no better means of 
conveying to the community the activities of the school and the educa- 
tional and social environment of childhood. In addition, these films if 
made periodically may supplement records of the school for archival pur- 
poses. Although professional supervision and production are much to be 
desired, many fine films of school activities are being produced by ama- 
teurs— teachers, photography clubs, and friends of the schools. 

Suggestions for educational use of motion pictures 

As in the case of the public press and the radio, the solution of these 
problems appears to be a cooperative one. The following suggestions are 
offered for developing ways and means for making the motion picture of 
greater educational significance and adapting its use to a desirable school- 
community relations program; 

1. Recognition of the possibilities of the motion picture as an educa- 
tional and social influence in the community and in the school. 

2. Development of some plan whereby the educational and social values 
of motion pictures in any community can be adequately studied and relia- 
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bly measured. The results of such a study should be made the basis of a 
program of educational relationships, cooperation, and control. 

8. Provision for adequate utilization of motion pictures in the public 
school, proper instruction, purchase of equipment, study of techniques, se- 
lection and adaption to curricular and extracurricular needs, and proper 
appraisal of results. 

4. Use of the motion picture to record school activities and procedures 
for purposes of record, to inform the school and the public, and to interpret 
education to the community. 

5. Provision for the adequate use of motion pictures in connection with 
other agencies and institutions of the community having indirect educa- 
tional significance, and desirous of cooperating in any way with such 
educational organizations as parent-teacher associations, recreational cen- 
ters, scouting organizations, and similar groups. 

6. Cooperation with motion-picture producers, local booking agencies, 
or others having to do with production and distribution of motion pictures 
of any sort, to the end that more desirable educational and social values may 
be developed in any community and better pictures shown. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

With 93 percent of radio time given over primarily for commercial 
purposes, the educational uses of this valuable means of communication 
arc far from being realized, although it is admitted that many commercial 
programs are wholly or partly educational. The remaining 7 percent of 
the time is shared with programs of a religious, political, and social nature. 
As long as radio is under private domination and operated for profit, its 
predominantly commercial use will doubtless continue. Many smaller 
stations devoting a larger portion of time t< • Jucational and social matter 
either have been crowded off the air or given unfavorable time, power, 
and channel allocations. The exercise of greater public control, as in Eng- 
land, should serve to allocate a larger amount of time to the public 
interest. However, it must be admitted that earlier attempts at utilization 
of such radio opportunities as were available for educational purposes 
were inadequate and in many cases futile. Proper material was lacking 
and programs were poorly presented. Speakers used poor enunciation and 
were often opinionated: radio technique was not understood, and valua- 
ble opportunities were lost. Competition with highly colorful commercial 
programs proved the educational program a poor second. 

Radio’s educational significance 

Radip’s contacts are influential because they are first hand, authentic, 
and immediate. The listener “sits in” at the event, which is either real 
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or vividly portrayed. Because of the success in influencing millions of 
adults, educators have been considering the educational potentialities of 
radio. Much experimentation with radio as a method of teaching has been 
taking place in school systems. Its value in a school-community relations 
program has been discovered. Considerable progress has been made in its 
use through the installation of a public address system with classiooms 
wired to the central receiving set. Many teachers use their own radios in 
classroom instruction. 

Probably the most significant study of the use of radio in the classroom 
has been made by Harrison. 10 T he specific educational objectives of tadio 
for school use are as follows: (I) as a source of materials, (2) to set stand- 
ards for pupils, (3) to increase children’s interests, (4) to expose children 
to conflicting points of view, (5) geographical values, (f>) wo. thy use of 
leisure, (7) to know prominent people, (8) current events, and (9) to in- 
troduce significant topics, and to guide pupils in judgment and evalu- 
ation. Radio programs for school use should contribute to existing activ- 
ities, initiate new activities, provide drill in tool subjects, or provide 
entertainment and recreation. Teaching techniques in Knglish, soc ial 
studies, and music can be applied in the educational use of the radio. 

Types of radio programs for educational use 

Radio programs used for public education may be classified under the 
following types: (1) complete educational programs sponsored and con- 
trolled directly by the public schools having as their purpose a better 
understanding of education in general and of the public schools in par- 
ticular; (2) programs wholly or partially devoted to educational purposes, 
sponsored by commercial or other agencies. These programs are intended 
primarily for parents and the general public: and are usually offered out- 
side of school hours; (3) programs intended for educational purposes in 
the public schools, sponsored by broadcasting companies and other agen- 
cies; and (4) programs sponsored by local educational authorities and 
intended to supplement the school work of a specific school system. Pro- 
grams of types 3 and 4 above are intended primarily for public-school 
children and are usually offered during the hours when the schools arc 
in session. Transcriptions of radio programs can be obtained and repro- 
duced for educational use. 

Through cooperation among the broadcasting, educational, and other 
groups interested in youth, broadcasting facilities and programs should 
be developed for the greater benefit of the listening public, as well as for 
instructional purposes in the classroom. More direct controls should be 

10 Margaret Harrison, Radio in the Classroom CPrentice-Hall, Inc., 1937). 
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exercised over radio programs dealing with crime, delinquency, soap 
operas, and matters inimical to desirable educational objectives. Greater 
effort should be put forth to live up to the code adopted by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, which does not allow glorification of gangsters and 
criminals as modern heroes, disrespect for parental or constituted author- 
ity, cruelty, greed, or selfishness, programs that arose harmful nervous 
reactions, conceit, smugness and an unwarranted sense of superiority, 
exploitation, dishonesty and deceit . 11 

Suggestions for educational use of radio 

In view of the fact that radio audiences have become largely entertain- 
ment minded, educational programs having interpretative didactic pur- 
poses must include many of the elements of popular appeal, if they are to 
“get across to the public.*’ Such elements might include human interest, 
names, timeliness, popularized information, and similar approaches aptly 
used by the public press. 

The following additional suggestions are offered: 

1. V ^cognition of the possibilities of the radio in education, with a 
special study of local needs and conditions. 

2. Establishment of a local organization in order to use radio facilities 
adequate’ / in response to the results of such a study. 

3. Study of the techniques of broadcasting, with special emphasis on 
nature of progiams, their appeal, expression in vital English; the use of 
music and dramatic presentations as a part or all of the program; length 
of program; rate of speech (not to exceed 170 words per minute); enuncia- 
tion; pauses; elimination of clearing of throat, rattling of papers, or other 
distracting noises; and pleasing voice and 'rsonality. 

4. The use of programs adapted to the need of the schools and desira- 
ble school-community conditions. The following types may be included: 
open forums, discussions, interviews, dialogues, spelling matches, historic 
or literary dramatic productions, addresses on school topics of specific 
interests, musical programs by school or community groups, demonstrations 
of school work, programs sponsored by parent-teacher or other educational 
groups, athletic contests or pageants vividly described. 

5. Radio educational programs which include as speakers, from time 
to time, prominent citizens, school officials, authorities in special fields, 
officers of civic and public -welfare organizations, or others qualified to 
present some subject of pertinent interest, individual teachers, and occa- 
sionally pupils. Each person selected should have a "message.” 

G. In addition to periodically planned radio programs, special pro- 
grams to take advanrage of such occasions as American Education Week, 
Arbor Day, Thanksgiving, Founder’s Day, Constitution Day, Armistice Day, 
and similar patriotic holidays. 

u Francis J. Brown, Educational Sociology (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947), pp. 422-423. 
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7. A plan to appraise the results of these radio droits. Listeners should 
be invited to send in comments and suggestions. These should be evaluated 
by educational authorities in terms of improving radio programs. 

8. Equipment of every school and, wherever possible, eveiy classroom 
with radio facilities, preferably independently contiolled. 

Radio facilities 

In order to make the best possible use of all radio fac ilities, the public: 
schools must be adequately equipped with receiving sets. Public-address 
systems, although expensive, arc recommended, but they have marked 
limitations. It is not too much to expect that eveiy classroom should be 
equipped with a radio independently controlled, reaching programs 
should be adapted to these newer facilities as soon as they are available. 
Teachers should study possibilities and the administration should advance 
experimentally. The experimental progiess of the Cleveland Public- 
Schools in the educational use of radio should be studied carefully. 

Television 

Television began its commercial venture in 1939. In 1919, 2,000,000 
receivers were produced. Hundreds of thousands saw the inauguration 
of President Truman on January 20, 1919. It has been estimated that 
400 television stations in existence in 1950 would grow to perhaps 1000 
within another decade. 

It is yet too early to predict the educational significance of television. 
Since it is so closely allied to radio, the suggestions indicated for iadio 
might well apply. 


RECORDINGS 

Of interest because of its tapid gtemth and possible educational uses 
is the recent development of recordings and liansoiptions. In 1919 there 
were an estimated 20 million record players in the United States, whose 
owners purchased annually between 200 and 300 million records.* In ad- 
dition to purchases of new records, there is a large turnover through re- 
purchase and exchange. The recently developed inirrogroovc record has 
revolutionized the industry, producing longer-playing records. Tran- 
scribed music makes up a large proportion of radio broadcasts. The 
transcription of radio programs permits their broadcast at more convenient 
times. The possibilities of records and transcriptions in education have 
not yet been realized. Two uses are suggested: (1) educational uses in 
the classroom as in speech, dramatics, languages, and (2) in the school- 

• Radio Annual (Radio Daily Corporation, 1949), p. 67. 
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community relations program through reproduction of school work, 
school activities, and community affairs. 

EDI CATION AND COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 

Advertising materials as educational problems 

When paid advertising materials find their way into the public schools, 
they provide an educational problem of considerable magnitude. There 
are many ways in which this is done: free distribution of such manufac- 
tured products as breakfast foods, toothbrushes, toothpaste, book covers, 
blotters, pencils, all bearing printed advertising statements and intended 
ultimately to create additional sales; insertion of statements in textbooks 
and other curricular materials intended to bias or to indoctrinate; pro- 
motion of contests, on condition that free advertising results; provision of 
speakers before assemblies, classes, or individual contacts for representa- 
tion of certain businesses; utilization of school children in or outside of 
school fiours under the name of the school to collect materials, give out 
samples, oi appear in public functions or spectacles. In addition to these 
methods, copious use has been made of lantern slides, posters, charts, tools, 
machinery, exhibits, clipshccts, calendars, book markers, inexpensive 
school supplies, free pamphlets, school banks, and many other means for 
advertising within the school. The use of radio and commercial films in 
the schools is hardly possible without the injection of advertising in some 
form. 

When the Cleveland Board of Education ordered a survey of publicity 
materials used in its schools, it found that approximately 2500 separate 
items were advertised in some manner. As a result the board drew up 
rules and regulations to administer this serious problem. A similar study 
mi"ht be made in all school districts and recommendations made and 

O 

adopted in relation to the needs disclosed. The public schools should not 
become the vehicle of commercial interests. 

Expenditures oe public-school funds for paid advertising 

The extent to which the public school should engage in paid adver- 
tising is a matter of educational concern because it involves the expen- 
diture of public funds. The principal purposes for such publicity appear 
to be the securing of s< me form of concentrated interest in and support 
for one or more of the activities of the school, or for the school enterprise 
in general. Some of the activities in which paid advertising has functioned 
are schbol bond campaigns for school buildings, campaigns for teachers’ 
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salaries, the school budget, school elections, athletic or other contests, 
dramatic productions, concerts, or other school activities. Occasionally, 
paid advertising of school activities has been used in order to secure a 
return of free publicity in the form of news stories. 

There are many forms of paid advertising used by the public schools 
to achieve results in these activities. These include campaigns or drives, 
press insertions, radio announcements, moving pictures, slides and reels, 
tags, handbills, posters, floats, banners, parades, school demonstrations, 
and displays in stores and other public places. On occasions where an 
important educational enterprise is under public consideration, a pub- 
licity director may be employed. Where the drive becomes intensive and 
strenuous, the work of the school may be disorganized over a considerable 
period of time. Such practices may be open to serious question. 

The legal mandates and statutory restrictions of any state should be 
carefully noted in reviewing the problem of paid advertising. The public- 
should be fully informed of the nature and scope of these requirements. 

There is much difference of opinion regarding the desirability of 
soliciting or accepting paid advertisements in school publications. Many 
school publications could not be circulated without the "subsidy” of com- 
munity businessmen, most of whom look upon their advertisements as 
donations. Wherever possible such advertisements should be eliminated. 
If the school activity is definitely a part of the educational work of the 
school system, any expense in connection with it should be borne by the 
school board through proper allocation. 

Suggestions in regard to advertising materials 

The following suggestions are offered in regard to advertising mate- 
rials and paid advertising: 

1. All legal mandates and restrictions in regard to expenditure of 
public funds for advertising should be carefully studied and the public 
fully informed of their nature. 

2. The expenditure of public funds for paid advertising unless legally 
required is debatable. Any justification of such expenditure must be in 
accordance with furthering the cause of public education in any community 
in the face of a demonstrated need. 

3. Proper commercial publicity of the output of production is a legiti- 
mate procedure. Public education may be concerned with such publicity, 
(a) if undue influence is exercised on the public schools to publicize these 
goods in any manner and achieve consumer acceptance of them and (b) 
if publicity and sale of such goods is inimical to educational aims and 
purposes. 

4. Each local school community should study the problem of advertis- 
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ing materials in so far as they affect the public schools and draw up rules 
and relations in regard thereto. 

5. The use of paid advertising in order to obtain the publication of 
school news in *he public press is hardly justifiable. 

6. l aid advertising in school publications should be discouraged 
wherever possible, and the school board urged to adopt and support the 
school activity as an educational project. 


READING MATERIALS 

Reading is one of the characteristics of Americans. More than one 
billion dollars is spent annually for reading materials. Nearly 7000 maga- 
zines have a total circulation of 170,000,000 copies. Regular libraries cir- 
culate more than 400,000,000 books annually. Drug stores and department 
stores add to this total. 

The newsstands of America are piled with reading materials of every 
type— magazines, newspapers, comics, and cheap fiction. This reading ma- 
terial is often widely circulated after the original purchase or rental. The 
iypes oi il„ reading materials bear a definite relation to the social status 
of a community and of its groups. 

Comics 

Comic books and comic strips have become an important influence on 
American habits and ways of life and a medium of effective communica- 
tion. A recent study of comics has revealed that the reading of comics is 
widespread among all levels of our society. Four out of five urban adults 
read comics. Adult altitudes toward newsp° 'x comics arc generally favor- 
able. A much higher percentage of adults with a college education read 
comics than those limited to a grade-school education. Most adults do 
not oppose comics for children. 

Children have become avid readers of the comic strip. It is impossible 
to get any reliable estimate of those who read them except to say that 
most children follow several strips daily. Neiosweek, in attempting to 
answer the question “Are comic books a national hazard?” found that 
approximately 72 million dollars is spent on comic books annually, for 
60 million copies monthly, most of these read by children. 12 The report 
further stated that nearly all children buy comic books as a "steady read- 
ing diet,” and that some comic books are a bad influence, putting crim- 
inal ideas into young minds, and conveying false standards of life. They 

12 "Arc Comic Books a National Hazaid?” Platform. Club and Educational Bureaus of 
Newsweek, Feb. 1949. See also Adult Americas Interest in Comics, and America Reads the 
Comics (Reports of the Department of Communications in Education, New York University, 
Dec. 1948 and Dec. 1949). 
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often glorify violence, and are harmful to impressionable people. The 
study contains much important material of interest and value to educa- 
tion in this controversial problem. 

Without a doubt, comic books have become an educational problem 
in every community. They must definitely be reckoned as a school-com- 
munity problem. It is evident that comics have emerged as a major insti- 
tution of our American culture. They ha\e become a great social lorce. 
We must understand them, evaluate them, and learn to live with them, 
improving where we can. 

LEARNING IN RELATION TO THE COMMUNITY 
AND ITS RESOURCES 

Some one has aptly remarked that man is the sum total of all his expe- 
riences, educational and otherwise, and while educational institutions 
have been entrusted with the more format a.spi ;s of learning, nun h of it 
takes place within the total community environment. 

Scofe 

Learning is not confined to any specific period in life of an individual. 
There is no age level at which learning ceases to take place, as Thorn- 
dike 1 ® has shown; nor is there any time of the day or week except during 
sleeping hours when one may he said not to learn-that is, to he influenced 
by thoughts, ideas, opinions, discussions, conventions, let tures. concerts, 
pictures, conversations, public communit ations, or reading matter of any 
sort. It is probably true that individuals learn less each year after twenty- 
five than they learned between five and twenty-live. The /cst for explora- 
tion, as a rule, is greater in younger than older pci sons, llow'ever, as 
Thorndike has pointed out, children do spend a greater proportion of 
their time in routine performances which may be “uneduc alive,” whereas 
when learning does take place in adults, the elfect is probably of greater 
value. All learning is subject to various combinations of four factors; 
general health and vitality, ability to learn, interest in learning, and op- 
portunity to learn. 

Implications for public education 

All this discussion has implications for public education and public- 
school relations. Children in the public school are tremendously influ- 
enced educationally by learning which takes place through these agencies 

14 Edward L. Thorndike, Elsie O Bregman, J. VVaricn Tilton, and Ella YVoodyard, 
Adult Learning (Macmillan Co., 1928). pp. 140-147. 
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of society located outside of the school. Many of these influences have been 
pointed out. At the same time, the student of school-community relations 
is interested in the contacts which those agencies make with the public 
schools, the opportunity which citizens have to engage in public relations, 
and the part which they may play in a relations program. 

In view of the findings of Thorndike and others in regard to the scope 
of learning of adults, and more especially in regard to the greater amount 
of leisure time available to adults to learn and otherwise be informed, 
one may seriously question Moehlman’s earlier statement 14 that only 4 
percent of an individual’s time is available for keeping him informed. 
There are available to the individual many occasions during the day and 
week during which he may be learning, receiving information, and other- 
wise being influenced in his ideas, opinions, and attitudes. Furthermore, 
with the increased leisure of individuals, “bombardments” of ideas will 
occur increasingly, especially as the means of communication increase 
and opportunities are multiplied. 

At* 'Hides, opinions, arid ideals in individuals are traceable to many 
sources, Education in a broad sense must be concerned with those charac- 
teristics of society's agencies and institutions which may have desirable 
educational significance. Attaining desirable community attitudes and 
ideals toward education is a cooperative process. The public schools must 
be reflected as well as reflect. They are concerned that the home and com- 
munity think educationally as well as in directing that thinking in a 
desirable manner. The public schools arc concerned with a proper under- 
standing of all of society’s agencies and institutions, just as these in turn 
are concerned with the school’s purposes and ideals; for it must not be 
forgotten that the people through their elected representatives determine 
the nature and support of the public schools. Education is the reflection 
of the popular will expressed in many ways. 


QUESTIONS AM) PROBLEMS 

1. Which of the following exeits the most significant educational influence 
upon education in general and the public schools in particular: (a) the 
motion picture? (b) u e radio? (c) the public press? (d) comics? 

2. To what extent may it be said that the objectives of the public school are 
in opposition to those agencies mentioned in the preceding question? At 
whaj points in harmony? 

M Arthur B. Moehlman. Public School Relations (Rand McNally Co.. 1927), p. 7. 
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3. What is the most significant contribution made by Farley in his study, 
What to Tell the People about the Public Schools? Compare Thomas* 
findings. 

4. How would the rank order of interest in school topics in your school dis 
trict agree with data as outlined on p. 000? How would you find out? 

5. Should the board of education support all extracurricular activities with- 
out any form of subsidy such as subscription, ticket sales, advertising, or 
donations? 

fi. To what extent is it practicable to develop fuither the use of radio for 
education? How can you use recordings in a school-community relations 
program? 

7. To what extent is the developing use of the motion picture and radio in 
education undermining the motivation or activity principle in teaching 
procedure? 

8. How many of the suggestions for the educational use of the public press 
can be applied in your neighborhood? Answer similarly for radio. For 
motion pictures. For advertising. 

9. Make a study of the use of advertising materials and paid publicity in the 
public schools of your school district. 

10. Make a study of the comics read by a group of (hildien. What are some of 
the problems? 

11. How would \ou proceed to survey the lcsources of your community? How 
utilize them? 
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CHAPTER 14 


Comnimi it y Orjjn n iza lions 

"We must be having Indian Summer,” said Mary Brown one Sunday 
morning in early November, as she arose and called her family to get 
ready for church. The Browns had raised their children in a religious 
home atmosphere and had endeavored to teach them moral and spiritual 
values. John always said that parents should take more responsibility for 
developing character in their children, although he felt that the church 
might become a much greater community force. 

Beside the churches with their recreational and social programs, there 
were other organizations in Allison City engaged in recreational and 
character-building activities. These included the Y.M.C.A. and several 
Boy and Girl Scout clubs. Yet John and Mary Brown were concerned 
with the large number of licensed taverns and many forms of commercial- 
ized amusements. They were concerned especially for John, Junior, who 
was growing up rapidly. In a year or two he would be wanting to drive 
the family automobile. 

But these worries were soon forgotten as the Brown family finished 
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breakfast and started for church. Who wouldn’t be happy on such a 
beautiful morning? 


9 0 0 0 0 

Modern soc;al living is highly complex. Many organizations which 
form an essential part of our social existence and are found in most com- 
munities have some educational significance. The individual profits to a 
greater or less degree through the services and activities of the organiza- 
tion, the primary purpose being the welfare of the individual member- 
ship. When the purposes of the organization becomes altruistic in char- 
acter, motives and activities appear with which public education becomes 
increasingly concerned and of which it should have a sympathetic aware- 
ness, especially if the organization itself has adopted a definite educational 
program. 

The public school, then, would seem to be concerned with community 
organizations in two ways: (1) where services and activities may be per- 
formed which have instructional value either educationally or socially, 
old (2) whe-e the organization through its activities performs a type of 
service supplementing public-school activities or assisting in any manner 
to fulfill the purposes of public education or provide for the general wel- 
fare of childhood. 

This chapter attempts to indicate the scope of these community organ- 
izations. It sets forth some analysis of so typical an organization as the 
church; it offers a classification of organizations into nonprofit and profit 
types; it seeks to examine the nature of the educational contacts which 
the public school makes with them; it stre s certain factors which the 
public school should consider in relation to their policies and programs; 
it offers, finally, some suggestions in connection with the formation of an 
administrative policy, recognizing at all times the prior responsibility of 
public education. 

SCOPE AND EDUCATIONAL NATURE 

The number and variety of social groups increase in a society with 
the development of its civil i/ation and the variety of its problems. 
America, a highly civilized society, is highly complex with respect to its 
social groups. Such organized groups have grown out of man’s religious, 
civic, social, economic, political, and fraternal interests. 

It is impossible to make even a reasonably accurate estimate of the 
total number of national, regional, state, and local organizations in the 
United States, much less to estimate their combined membership. Aside 
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from those which can be classified through directories and other services, 
there are additional thousands of local organizations uncatalogued and 
unknown outside their respective communities. 

The United States Department of Commerce listed in 1941 more than 
11.000 commercial, industrial, and professional organizations. About one 
fifth of these were interstate, national, and international in scope; another 
fifth were state organizations, and the remainder local organizations. 
About 25 organizations in the national group had membership in excess 
of 100,000, and four had membership of more than 1,000,000. Other 
directories list numerous organizations of a more specific nature. More 
than 5000 conventions arc attended annually by thousands of members. 

The interests of these organizations extend to every conceivable pur- 
pose. Some, such as the parent-teacher association, are concerned with 
education directly; others, such as the Ameiican Legion, Y.M.C.A., and 
service clubs, are concerned with it indirectly. In this chapter we shall 
deal with these organizations in two ways: (1) as they may be instrumental 
in a school-community relations program, and (2) as the program of edu- 
cation which they may develop may concern public education. 

Youth-serving organizations 

Reasonably accurate studies are available concerning those organiza- 
tions which serve youth through a definitely organized program. The 
American Council on Education 1 reported in 1947 the membership, pur- 
poses, activities and finances of over 250 such organizations, a decline 
since 1942. These organizations were classified as (1) character-building, 
(2) religious, (3) student, (4) research and sex ial planning, (5) political, 
labor, and veteran, (6) agricultural and rural, (7) interracial, (8) service 
clubs, (9) women’s clubs, (10) educational, (11) guidance, personnel, and 
employment, (12) recreation and conservation, (13) health and safety, (14) 
child welfare, (15) serving handicapped youth, and (10) temperance, hu- 
mane, and international. 

The extent and variety of purpose revealed in this list ate indeed far 
reaching and indicate a deep-seated soc ial interest in youth. The extent 
of membership can be revealed by noting the following with a youth 
membership of more than 1,000,000: 


Junior Red Cross 1 9,320,000 

Boy Scouts of America 1,938,000 

Young Men’s Christian Association 1,005,000 

4-H Clubs 1.502,000 

International Society of Christian Endeavor 1,500,000 


1 Chambers, Youth-Serving Organizations. 
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Methodist Youth Fellowship 1,058,000 

Girl Scouts 1,214,000 

In addition there are many adult-membership organizations whose pro- 
gram is concerned in part with youth. The largest of these include Na- 
tional Red Cross, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Federa- 
tion of Women s Clubs, and American Farm Bureau Federation. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ORGANIZATIONS 

In attempting a further classification, a difficult task at best, we have 
made two divisions: (1) those organi/ed as nonprofit and (2) those having 
a profit motive. 


I. Nonprofit 'Type 

1. The church and its associated organizations 

2. Leism e-time pm pose predominant 

3. Youth-serving purpose predominant 

4. Service clubs. 

II. Profit Type 

1. Commercialized recreation. 

Still another classification has been suggested by the Department of 
Elementary School Principals 2 for those public and nonsectarian groups 
that have either national or local child-helping projects. 

1. Agencies whose sole purpose is extending help to children, such as 
the Children’s Aid Society and the juvenile c - .t. 

2. Agencies which help the family, such as the Salvation Army and the 
Red Cross. 

3. Agencies which help the physically and mentally handicapped, such 
as the Heart Association, National Polio Foundation, and Association for 
Crippled Children. 

4. Chaiacter-building agencies, such as Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls 
and 4-H Clubs. 

5. Other organ i/at ions whose projects help children, such as the Ameri- 
can Legion, National Change . Junior Red Cross, service clubs, and fraternal 
clubs. 

A study of any community will reveal the activities of these organiza- 
tions, and perhaps others, many sponsored by religious groups. They may 
make contact with the schools in many ways. Where their purposes and 
activities are in harmony with public education directly or indirectly. 

2 “The Public and fhc Elementary School," Twenty -eighth Yearbook , Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, N.E.A., (1949), pp. 124-125. 
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they should be encouraged and incorporated within the school-community 
relations program; where such is not the case, it may be necessary to 
oppose them. This may require much courage. 


THE CHURCH 


Scope 

Public education in the United States had its origin among peoples 
whose religious faith was strong. Historically, the church and the public 
school have been traditional allies, each supplementing the work of the 
other in many ways. For the most part, church denominations have advo- 
cated and supported sound programs of education in spite of differences 
of opinion as to the manner of accomplishing the aims sought. 

Public education as a community influence may have obscured the 
influence of the church within the past generation. Public-school build- 
ings now appear more important than church edifices. Since 1906, the 
number of church buildings in this country has not increased in propor- 
tion to the growth of the population, whereas the size and quality of 
school buildings in most communities have grown enormously within the 
past generation. In 1926, there was a total of 232,000 Christian churches 
and Jewish synagogues in the United States, representing a net inc rease 
of less than 11 percent in twenty years.® However, it should be pointed 
out that, owing to the shift of populations urbanward, there has been a 
decrease in the number of smaller rural churches, just as there has been 
a decrease in the number of rural school buildings owing to consolidation 
and population shifts. Church membership has been increasing at about 
the same ratio as the growth of population, the present ratio being about 
55 percent of the total number of persons thirteen years of age and up- 
ward. Total membership in religious bodies of the United States has been 
estimated in 1949 at 79,576,352, a gain of 2,190,000 over the previous 
year, about 54 percent of the total population. The ratio in 1878 was 
approximately 35 percent. 4 Since 1906, America has maintained her 
Protestant majority of about 60 percent. 

Religious education 

It is, however, with religious education that we are most concerned in 
this study. All religious denominations may be said to emphasize some 

* Recent Social Trends , Report of the President's Research Committee on Social Trends 
(McGraw-Hill Rook Co., 1933), p. 1019 ff. 

4 The Christian Herald (Sept. 1949>. 
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form of religious education. Within the past thirty years, new methods 
have been applied to religious education and a new vigor given to the 
movement. Denominational Sunday schools are characteristic of Protest- 
ant churches. Membership in these schools increased from 1926 to 1946 
by about 45 percent, much the same geneial ratio as public-school attend- 
ance. Moreover, the church school has been augmented by the vacation 
and weekday schools and other types of schools designed to promote re- 
ligious education. 

REUOIOUS AND lMJiJUc: edi caiion 

Religious education as sponsored by the church usually touches the 
public school at three points: (1) in weekday church schools, (2) through 
religious instiuction in the public schools, and (3) through services per- 
formed by public sc hool teaclicis and officials in churc h schools and other 
religious activities. In the weekday church school, religious instruction is 
provided for public-school children dining the school day. Usually the 
pupils are released lor one hour a week through local school board or 
legislative lion to receive instruction in a neighboring church. 

Some religious instruction in the public schools may be provided 
through daily required leadings of the Bible, usually without comment. 
The authority lor any foim of religious instruction as related to public 
education must be t laced back to constitutional guarantee or statutory 
provision in some ioim. 1 dwaids" has commented on this point: 

Whether a hoatd ot education has the legal auilioiity to pcimit or 
require Bible leading in the schools, to authorize the use of the Bible as a 
reading book, or to gi\c c i edit for religious mi>li union earned on outside 
the schools, depends veiy laigely upon the wording of the constitution of 
the state and upon the interpretation which the Supreme Court gives to 
the constitution. In a \ciy huge pel cent age of the state constitutions there 
are provisions which possibly may be so intcipieted as to prevent Bible 
leading or religious instiuction ot am kind in the public schools. Some of 
these provisions are: no one shall be compelled to attend any place of 
worship or be compelled to pay taxes to support any place of worship: 
neither the state nor any subdivision thereof ilia) aid any sectaiian school: 
civil rights and piivilcges shall not he affected by religious opinion; no 
money shall be appiopi iated to aid any elnuch or sectarian school; no sec- 
tarian instiuction shall he given in the public schools. In general, it has 
been held that such provisions aie not \iolatcd by statutes or board regula- 
tions permitting the leading of the Bible, the repeating of the Lord’s Prayer, 
the saying of pia\ers. or the singing of lnmns, although on this point the 
courts are in irreconcilable conflict. 

1 Ncwion Edwards. The Courts and the Public Schools (Univcrsit) of Chicago Piess, 1933). 
pp. 561-562. 
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A recent decision of the Supreme Court in the McCollum case® has 
forbidden the use of public-school buildings for religious instruction. 
Issues in this case have grown out of the historic tradition of the separa- 
tion of church and state. This applies equally to the divorcement of public 
education from all church control in order to keep sectarian controversy 
out of the schools. Religious freedom being one of the basic liberties 
guaranteed in the Constitution of the United States, diflicultics arise in 
interpreting where the secular ends and the sectarian begins in education. 
Nothing in the McCollum decision, however, apparently interfered with 
the authority of the board of education to release children for religious 
instruction if the nature and control of that instruction lay outside the 
school. 7 

Other religious contacts with hie public schools 

The wearing of a religious garb has usually been considered as related 
to sectarian instruction and has been foi bidden in some states. This issue 
has been a cause of considerable dissension in some school districts. For 
example, a recent controversy on a state-wide basis took place in North 
Dakota. When the state supreme couit held that the wearing of religious 
dress did not violate the state constitution, the people of that state adopted 
a referendum in 1948 prohibiting teachers in the public schools from 
wearing religious garb denoting a religious order or denomination. The 
bearing of this issue on contioversies o! a similai natuie in Noith College 
Hill, Ohio, in New Mexico, and in McCook, Nebiaska is significant. 8 
More than half of the states give high-school credit for Bible study. r l'he 
nature of content material of such subjects as the social studies provides 
opportunities for religious information, even iiuloc tiination in regard to 
religious matters. Serious problems ha\e arisen in some communities 
where, in the opinion of certain church authoiities, teachers have ex- 
ceeded their prerogatives in such teachings as, for example, the Reforma- 
tion and its causes. The holding of any form of religious service in the 
public schools has been the cause of dispute and dissension in some s< liool 
districts. Objections have been raised to baccalaureate services on religious 
grounds, whether held in the school or in a local church. The employ- 

a People Ex Rel. McCollum v. Board of Education of School Dishut No. 71, 08 Sup. Ct. 
461 (1948). See also excellent discussion of this case In Ralph Dornfeld Owen. “The McCollum 
Case," Temple Law Quarterly, Vol. 22, No. 2 (Oct. 19-18). 

7 A statement of basic philosophy on religion and public education may be found in 
Christian Education Today (The International Council of Religious Education. 1910), 
Chap. IX. 

8 R. Freeman Butts, The American Tradition in Religion and Education (Beacon Press. 
1940). Consult J. C. Jackson and C. F. Malmbcrg, Religious Education and the State (Harper 

and Brothers, 1928). Also publications of the National Commission for the Defense of Dcmoc* 
racy of the National Education Association for 1947. 
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merit or nonemployment of certain teachers because of religious affilia- 
tions is an issue on which certain communities are quite sensitive. 

Church-school tt hjiing 

A study of the church-school teaching personnel in any community 
would reveal a goodly number of public-school teachers and administra- 
tor. Contacts of this type are usually wholesome and to be desired, and 
administrative officers and board members for the most part encourage 
them. Discretion must be used in such service at all times, however, in 
those communities which are supersensitive on religious matters. Other- 
wise, seiious school-community problems may be impossible to prevent. 

Clubs and activities under sectarian auspices 

1 he needs of youth lor character-building, leisure-time, and recrea- 
tional facilities have been provided liberally under secretarian auspices. 
Chambeis 0 lists twenty-one national and international Protestant religious 
youth-service organ i/at ions with membership in two instances of more 
than one million. The same report lists nine similar Catholic organiza- 
tions. Nu mcious local clubs, activities, and recreational facilities pro- 
vided by church groups or under the sponsorship of such other organiza- 
tions as Hoy S. outs and Girl Scouts, which meet in churches and receive 
sectarian support, are generally of significance in a community program 
for childhood and youth. 

The public schools and spiritual values 

There is common agreement among eclm tors that the full develop- 
ment of each child must include inculcation of those spiritual values con- 
sidered essential to the good life. Difficulties arise, however, in the manner 
of their achievement. Since the American public school is a secular insti- 
tution, to what extent shall the public school assume this responsibility 
without at the same time enteiing upon sectarianism; or on the other 
hand, is this responsibility one for parental or religious groups to assume? 
This is one of the most baffling issues in American education. 10 

Need for beitkr understanding of religious-educational problems 
A desirable school-community relations program must include an 
understanding of the part the religious life is playing in the educational 
and social life of any community. What arc the attitudes of the church— 
not only of the churches themselves but individual clerical or lay leaders- 

9 Chambers, Youth-Scnnng Organizations , Chaps. II, III. 

10 Consult John S. Brubachcr. The Public Schools and Spiritual Values (Harper and 
Brothers, 1944). See also National Education Association, Moral and Spiritual Values in the 
Public Schools, Educational Policies Commission, 1951. 
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toward education in that community? What is the extent of the church’s 
educational and social influence? How is this influence expressed? What 
conception does the church in any community have as to its function? 
What activities of a recreational and social nature docs it sponsor? What 
are the points of religious contact within the school? Wherein are these 
likely to cause problems? 

Many churches have expanded their programs to include recreational 
centers, playgrounds, social centers, teacher-training classes, and similar 
activities. Some of these activities arc far reaching and touch the lues of 
many boys and girls. In many communities, both large and small, it is 
the practice of teachers and school officials to associate themselves in 
general with the work of the church. Such panic ipalion is usually com- 
mended wholeheartedly. 

There is need for understanding at those points where public educa- 
tion and religion may be at variance. Papal encyclicals on education stress 
the desirability of church direction of all education. The tapid growth of 
the Roman Catholic parochial system brings about issues of public policy 
in that many communities support two complete systems of education. 
Rapid expansion of the parochial school system to include parochial 
schools for other sectarian groups, as for example, Lutherans and Friends, 
raises a serious threat to the public sc bools, an issue which may eventually 
have momentous consequences. 

LEISURE-TIME ORGANIZATIONS 

Many organizations have sprung up in recent years primal ily to pro- 
vide some means of occupying the inc leased leisure time' of modem youth. 
These endeavor to promote his social and moral well-being through ac tivi- 
ties which, though otherwise designed, have come to include activities 
more or less educational in character. Many of these organizations are 
national, even international, with units in every city, town, and hamlet. 
Others are stiictly local, having arisen in response to some vigorous leader- 
ship to meet some local need. The growth of four of these organizations 
can be noted from the following table. 


Year 

Y.M.C.A. 

Itoy Scouts 

(ini Stouts 

Cam ft Fire Girls 

1920 

821,756 

389,352 

62.218 

96,756 

1925 

925,216 

593,123 

138,171 

155,053 

1929 

1,086,862 

606,396 

239,519 

201,239 

1930 

1,059,666 

629,303 

283,931 

209.980 

1937 

1,184,722 

1,213,755 

510,446 

250,358 

1946 

1,665.722 

1,938,179 

1,213,913 

360,000 
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Young men s and young women’s Christian associations 

Of especial significance as they relate to public education are the sev- 
eral organizations sponsored by the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations and associated with the public schools. Although 
other organizations sponsored by these Associations serve youth of public- 
school age outside the public schools, those definitely related to public 
education include the Ili-Y for the high-school boys, and Tri-Hi-Y for 
high-school girls, and the (Jra-Y tor boys 11, 12, and 13 years of age. 

I he 1 1 i-Y Club is a good example of a character-building and leisure- 
time organi/ation which is community sponsored. First organized in 1911 
at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, the movement spread rapidly throughout the 
nation. It emphasizes the formation of high standards of Christian char- 
acter, social service, and c lean living. Usually it operates through clubs 
formed in the high school, meeting weekly, or at such other times or 
places as the group may select. Sponsors arc high-school faculty members 
interested in boys and sympathetic to the purposes of the organization 
a iid the toiin.u ion of Christian character. 

Within the 1 1 i-Y Club, the point system has been used successfully as 
the motivating lone. Activities are organized under nine separate head- 
ings, with poiius designated for participation in each activity. These activ- 
ities include: (1) special activities, such as progiams, ceremonies, projects, 
Bible study, and enteitainments; (2) club meetings conducted along 
specific: lines, such as trips, week of prayer, peace observance; (3) cam- 
paigns, sue li as “go to c hinch,’’ c lean speech, personal neatness; (4) coop- 
eration with church programs, as in taking charge of service, church 
attendance, Sunday school attendance; (5) service projects, such as acting 
as usher, s<oie keeper, janitor, providing special school services, aiding 
such coiiimunitv projects or institutions as the Salvation Army, or erecting 
Christmas trees; ((>) soc ial affairs, such as swimming parties, hikes, Big 
Brother sponsorship, Christmas parties; (7) banquets, as father-son, 
mother-son, college clubs; (8) other meetings and programs such as chapel 
or assembly exercises, mterclub meetings, older boys’ conferences; and 
(9) athletic events and teams, including practices, tournaments, and games. 

Scouting 

Scouting is definitely i elated to public education. Many of its troops 
are sponsored either by the public school or the local church. Meetings 
are often held in churches and schools, and scoutmasters and other person- 
nel recruited from them. Definite services are rendered to the public 
schools by scouting organizations, especially as a direct outcome of scout 
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laws, scout oaths, merit-badge activities, and “a good turn daily.” Many 
school authorities believe that scouts are better pupils, largely as a result 
of their scout training. In building up these organizations, considerable 
appeal is made for community service, as in clean-up days, welfare drives, 
song festivals, and good citizenship in general. 

Study of leisure-time organizations 

There are many other organizations sponsoring leisure-time activities 
in which the youth of school age are directly concerned. The scope and 
influence of these organizations vary in every community, depending upon 
the size and the vigor of the leadership. Public-school authorities should be 
familiar with the aims and purposes, personnel, activities, nature of the 
sponsorship, and such proposals for cooperation as may be ofleied by 
those existing in the community. 


OTHER YOUTH SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 

There have been included under this classification widely divergent 
organizations whose aims and purposes are in part leisure time, in part 
recreational, and in part so varied that any definite classification will not 
be sufficiently inclusive. All render some service to American youth. 
Many of them have set up more or less definite educational programs, 
being sensitive to some remote educational need. Space is not available 
to outline within the confines of this chapter excellent services performed 
by such organizations devoted to rural youth as the 4-H Clubs and Future 
Farmers of America through radio programs, stock-judging contests, state 
and national conventions, and written materials of all kinds. The 4-M 
Clubs have a membership of more than 1 \/, million. Nor is space available 
to mention in detail the educational services rendered by the American 
Legion through medal awards to public-school pupils on the basis of 
courage, honor, service, leadership, and scholarship; and through insist- 
ence upon the adherence on the part of the public school to the basic 
principles of patriotism and American democracy. The outstanding serv- 
ices of the safety councils in teaching safety and citizenship should be 
mentioned, as well as the work of traveling libraries, conservation so- 
cieties, Junior Red Cross, health agencies, clinics, community forums, 
and many others, all of which touch the public schools at many points. 
Mention should be made of the special educational services rendered by 
museums and art galleries to the public schools. 
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Settlement houses and community and recreational centers exercise 
through their activities an educational and social influence. In close touch 
with the child's environment, they do much to improve home conditions. 
The health of the child, his mental and emotional attitudes, and his gen- 
eral happiness impiovc concurrently his educational possibilities. Properly 
sponsored summer camps provide a means of removing him from an un- 
healthful environment and permit him to live out of doors under proper 
guidance. 

Some activities, in part educational, provided by community centers 
are: patriotic celebrations, citizenship training through mock city council 
or legislative sessions, citizens’ receptions, community centers and fairs, 
athletic contests, forums and lectures, exhibitions of all types, special 
classes, and guidance. 

In larger cities many of these community centers are under the super- 
vision and direction of the board of education in cooperation with social 
agencies of the neighborhood and are partly supported by public funds, 
the community chest, or donations of interested individuals or groups. 
Such centets may be found in New York City, Pittsburgh, Newark, Mil- 
waukee, Cleveland, and many other cities. 

Civic ci.ubs 

Organizations with motives directed toward civic ends exist in many 
communities under many names. They have in common the desire to 
develop a better undeistanding of government and an interest in civic 
problems. They encourage wide participation by all citizens in civic 
af fairs, influence legislations, and insist on gr'- ,rer civic responsibility and 
activity on the part of public officials. 

Since citi/enship is a primary aim of education, cooperative relation- 
ships between these organizations and the public schools are desirable 
and should be encouraged. Usually these clubs have a department or 
committee devoted to educational affairs. Through this means members 
arc kept informed of the progress of education. School officials have been 
invited to join the membership and discuss pertinent educational prob- 
lems. In some instances these organizations have sponsored such educa- 
tional activities as the promotion of libiaiics, educational facilities for the 
handicapped child, educational contests in 01 out of the public schools, 
and special days and weeks. 


Libraries 

A well-organized library offcis many services in a community. In addi- 
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tion to its facilities of books and magazines, there are story hours, lectures 
discussion groups, forums, and displays. Libraries are active participants 
in community cultural development, and should be included in a desir- 
able school-community relations program. 


SERVICE CLUBS 

Service clubs have had a remarkable giowth in membership and in- 
terest during the past twenty years. Motivated through the principles of 
service to community and humanity, these organizations have extended 
their activities into many fields of endeavor, totalling education and 
social welfare at many points. Among these service clubs which have de- 
veloped programs of cooperation with the public schools ate: Civitan 
International, Exchange Club, Cyro International, Kiuanis International, 
Lions International, Optimist International, Rotary International, Asso- 
ciation of Twenty-Thirty Clubs, and, in some instances, chambers of 
commerce. 

Procedures 

Membership in service clubs is repit scnt.uhe ol many <>f the v.uious 
occupational groups of the community. In practicing the ideals ot service 
to community and humanity, the clubs usually operate through commit- 
tees, such as the committee on the undet privileged child or on vocational 
guidance and placement. 

Through mass vocational guidance and personal interviews the com- 
mittee on vocational guidance and placements aids the < hild by (I) giving 
information to the individual, (2) set tiring information I tom the individ- 
ual, (3) assisting him in making a choice as to what he shall do, ( 1) helping 
to work out a plan to attain the desired objective, (ft) devising means to 
get the plan into operation, and (G) following up to see whether the de- 
sired results are being obtained. 

Clubs may participate in community civic programs which they pro- 
mote or which are already in operation. Members such as doctors, den- 
tists, and oculists give freely of their services. The clubs have often been 
termed "allies of the school” because of the large number of educational 
activities which they sponsor. 

Activities 

Perhaps the best study of the educational activities of service clubs 
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was made by Rumbaugh. 11 He classified these activities as follows: (1) the 
physical welfare of the child, (2) character, citizenship, and leisure-time 
training, (3) vocational guidance, (4) athletics, music, entertainment of 
youth, contests and awards, and (5) financial and moral support to indi- 
viduals and schools. 

Physical-wellarc activities include provision for underprivileged chil- 
dren of clothing, milk, and medical and other needs; crippled children’s 
needs; salety patrols; and hospital i/at ion. Ghaiactcr-building activities 
ini hide assistance to stub agencies as the Scouts and 4-H Clubs, children’s 
panics, boys’ woik activities, camps, recreational programs, soap-box 
dcibies, and the support of those school and community programs having 
these objectives. Many sci\i<e clubs seek to perpetuate patriotic ideals 
through pii/cs lor essays and orations of a patriotic or civic nature, and 
the proper display ol the Amciican flag. Kxamples of vocational guidance 
include \ocational talks, conlcieiues, individual counseling, trips through 
industrial plants, and vocational liteiature. In the fourth category, spon- 
sorship involves assistance to the school’s athletic and recreational pro- 
grams, iini>i< al events, and recognition of any form of distinctive com- 
munity service in youth. Students are given loans, scholarships, and other 
financial assistance in many ways. Naturally the problems and opportuni- 
ties of each community determine in large measure the educational serv- 
ices of each club. 1 hat community is most fortunate whose membership 
of its service oigani/ations lecogni/es these opportunities and does some- 
thing about them. 

POIMS Ol- COM’AC.l Will! nCIIOOI, I’KKSONNKL 

Public -school nu mhridiip in seivice organizations is usually confined 
to members of the administrative staffs. Principals as a group report few 
members in these organizations, teachers scarcely at all. Limited direct 
contacts with the public schools must be supplemented in other ways. 
Oigani/ations do report cllorts to meet the deficiencies of direct contacts 
through helpfulness to teacheis and in direct relationships to school au- 
thoiitics. I he seivice clubs ate to be highly commended in this far-seeing 
understanding of the meaning ol seivice, especially in its educational and 
soc ial relationships. One or more ol these organizations may be found in 
nearly every si/able community. The scope and intensity of their activities 
must naturally depend on loc al vigor and leadership. It is important that 
all such activities be thoroughly studied and understood, and a spirit of 
cooperation with the public schools maintained. 

n Lloyd F. Rumbaugh, The Educational Activities of the Major Service Clubs (Ph.D. 
Dissertation, rnivcmt) of Pittsbuigli, 1913). 
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RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES ORGANIZED FOR PROFIT 

Community enterprises organized for profit .and largely recreational 
in nature are to be found in every community. These include amusement 
parks, carnivals, road houses, taverns, dance halls, pool rooms, theaters, 
and similar organizations. With the exception of the theater, these can 
hardly be said to be of educational significance. Quite frequently these 
agencies, in their quest for profit, are not alert to their social and moral 
obligations to youth. In this regard they create problems for the home, 
the school, and the community in general, undermining desirable influ- 
ences and necessitating corrective action of one kind or another. 

Leisure time should be the occasion for physical, mental, social, and 
spiritual rejuvenation. With the proper use of leisure there is joy in 
anticipation, happiness in realization. The memory of a happy occasion, 
an exhilarating experience, and joyous i. together is sweet and re- 
freshing. Recreation should be simple, wholesome om, participated in by 
all. Unfortunately, the necessity for recreation has been exploited. Many 
commercialized recreational activities are katabolie rather than anabolic 
in their effect— the human organism is bn. ken down rather than built up. 
They leave one mentally and physically fatigued. Recieat ion often be- 
comes just as demoralizing as labor carried to or beyond the fatigue point, 
perhaps even more so. 

Numerous forms of recreation have now become passive for the par- 
ticipant, a matter of vicarious experience. Commercial i/ed recreation is 
now one of our major industries, with estimates of our annual recreation 
bill varying from ten to twenty billion dollars. Many of these activities 
have a socially disorganizing effect on youth and create problems for 
parents and school alike. Perhaps the loss of children’s (more likely their 
parents’^ hard-earned money is not neatly so serious as t ho demorali/ing 
effect on their own characters. Mention should be made of the tremendous 
increase in the use of narcotics of various kinds among youth. 

Careful consideration should be given to community problems of this 
nature, if they exist. Wherever possible, counteracting agenc ies might be 
developed in the public schools in order to provide healthful recreation 
of a similar nature, such as school-sponsored dances or carnivals. 

Of occasional educational benefit may be found excursions sponsored 
by railroads, steamship lines, and other organizations. If properly directed, 
their value to the schools will depend upon the educational emphasis, 
proper control, and the absence of harmful influences and the profit 
motive. Of questionable value are school picnics promoted in carnival 
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style by amusement parks and similar enterprises. School banquets, cele- 
brations, anniversaries, alumni programs, and athletic affairs held in simi- 
lar style in amusement places, with or without the sponsorship of the 
public-school authorities, are of doubtful benefit and probably create 
school -c ommunity problems rather than do educational good. In the 
judgment of the writer there is only one place to hold such activities and 
that place is in the public school itself, under public-school auspices and 
control, without profit to any one concerned. Variations from this rule 
should be lew and far between, and then only if the same degree of school 
control is maintained. 

Here again there is necessity ior careful study of those organizations 
in any community organi/cd for profit with respect to the services of the 
school that they frustrate. Where cooperation to this desired end is not 
possible, outright opposition to them in the name of childhood is the 
only alternative. 


POINTS FOR TUI* SCHOOL TO CONSIDER 


Pupil load 

The public school may be concerned in the pupil load which pupils 
may be carrying in the actixities of many community organizations. 
Public-school children are often “loaded up” with offices and projects of 
all sorts which conflict seriously with their school work. The “willing 
workers,” usually the better pupils, are most liable to this danger. School 
lessons and activities should naturally take precedence. The school may 
need to study this problem and adopt such rules and regulations, as well 
as cooperative measures, as seem adequate and fitting. 

Overlapping of purposes of organi/aiions and expenditure 
of pubi tc: funds 

Naturally, there is much overlapping in the put poses and activities of 
a community's many organizations and agencies. With this overlapping 
public education may not be concerned, unless public funds are spent for 
efforts which overlap the functions and services performed by the public 
school, or monies to which it is rightfully entitled are taken from the 
public school. Through study, conference, and proper organization, it 
may be possible to bring about a statesmanlike planning of all services 
which may be classified as educational in any degree, to the end that 
duplication of effort may be avoided and the cause of education in general 
promoted. 
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Public educational authorities should have an awareness of the educa- 
tional or social purposes and services of any community organisation. As 
important as interpreting the work of the public schools to each such 
organization should be a study of its services and activities. As much as 
possible, those services and activities having educational significance for 
childhood should be related to education in general and properly coordi- 
nated with the plans and purposes of public education in the community. 
Any organization which through its activities contributes to the physical, 
mental, moral, emotional, social, and spiri' . uplift of childhood is a 
“brother in the blood” of public educatin' 1 its interests should be recog- 
nized; its purposes studied. It has a” ' .mg place in any community, 
and its leaders should sit at the fan >uncil which directs the welfare 
of childhood. 

On the other hand, it is possible •■••h well-meaning individuals 
as organization leaders, ambitious but inn tore, educationally unen- 
lightened, sincere but ill-advised, may be broi. t to see that unsound 
educational programs as well as organizations whicn do harm are not in 
the best interests of education in general and of childhood in particular. 
A revision of active or proposed progtams and services may be possible 
in the light of public-school policies and services. Such a pnx edim, how- 
ever, may require much tact, patience, and guidance. 

Maintaining a directory 

There should be available in each school a continuously revised direc- 
tory of all community -organizations and activities. These should be prop- 
erly filed with the following information: addresses, telephone numbeis, 
names of executive leadership and other personnel, purposes, nature of 
activities, and types of assistance which they arc likely to offer to the 
schools. Such a directory could be prepared as an activity of the teachers' 
association. It may require some community visitation in order to acquire 
first-hand information and some appraisal of the services rendered. Suc h 
visitation will enable the school to get to know the leaders more intimately 
and acquaint them with some of the school’s problems. 

Suggestions in relation to community organiza iions 

After a thorough review of the problems in connection with relation- 
ships growing out of organizations to be found in most communities, the 
following suggestions are offered for assistance in coordinating activities 
of this nature into a desirable home-school-community relations program: 

1. The educational and social aims of all types of community organi- 
zations should be thoroughly studied and understood. 
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2. School authorities should be thoroughly informed of the activities 
and programs of these organizations planned for the year and in progress. 

3. ince the aims of the church and the public school coincide at many 
points, efforts should be made to further these aims at points not incon- 
sistent with constitutional and statutory guarantees and limitations, judicial 
decisions, and community public opinion. 

4- # A spirit of cooperation should prevail in any plan for the welfare 
of childhood and youth within the scope of the aims and purposes of all 
so vice organ i/at ions. 

5 M' -ber ship in service organizations on the part of school officials 
and teachers is highly desirable. 

6. School officials and teachers should welcome efforts on the part of 
community organizations to contribute to the educational and social wel- 
fare of childhood, teachers, and the public schools in general. Such efforts 
must recognize priority of public-school objectives and activities. 

7. Duplication of effort, lack of need, or indication of it should be 
pointed out tad fully to those responsible for the educational activity of any 
community organization. 

' . ( 1 mplete information should be available to public-school authori- 
se'’ as to d . individual pupil-activity load in community organizations, in 
order that proper guidance may be given. 

9. Positive measures may have to be taken to frustrate, counteract, or 
strenuously oppose activities of community organizations found to be in- 
imical to public-school objectives. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Obtain data from a selected city showing the number and variety of con- 
ventions held. What arc the values of such conventions? 

2. What arc the problems growing out of relations with the church as an 
organization and with religious education m your community? 

3. If the inculcation of spiritual values is one of the essentials of a well- 
rounded education, how shall wc proceed to attain this purpose? 

1. Since character education is definitely an aim of public education, compare 
the work of the public school in character building with that of other 
organizations in your community. How can greater cooperation be brought 
about? 

5. Make a list of all organizations which "service’' youth in your community 
in any way. Evaluate these services in relation to the objectives of education. 

6. What other classifications of community organization and activities can 
you suggest? Defend your selection. 

7. Is there evidence to show that modern youth is (a) overserviced, (b) under- 
serviced? If so, in what particulars? (Cf. Chambers.) 

8. Make a list of the ten leading youth-service organizations to be found in 
most communities and rank them in order of benefit. Give reasons for 
your answer. 

9. To what extent is there an overlapping of functions in regard to youth- 
service organizations in your community? 
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10. Make a study of the per-pupil load in a selected school with respect to (1) 
activities within the school, and (2) activities within the community. 

11. Evaluate the suggestions offered for consideration in relation to commu- 
nity organizations. With which do you agree? Disagree? What others 
should be added? 
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Social Services and Educational Planning 

It was ‘Red Feather" month in Allison City Mary Brown was one of the 
workers for the community-chest campaign for funds. She returned home 
tired that (list afternoon and hoped that Susan would be home in time to 
help get dinner. John Junior was becoming quite helpful too in running 
errands. Mary Brown believed that each child should have his own chores 
to perform. 

"What is the community chest?” asked John Junior that evening at the 
dinner table. “Well,” said Mary, "it is an organization composed of 
voluntary agencies in our community which are trying to help those in 
need.” "Who are some of the people it helps?” asked John. “I know,” said 
Susan. “We had an assembly program about the community chest this 
morning. A speaker said He were supporting about thirty social agencies— 
the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., the Association for the Blind, social settlements, 
summer camps, hospital clinics, boy and girl scouts, and others.” “I didn’t 
know that our scout troops got money in that way,” said John Junior. 
"I’m for it.— Say, Daddy, how much do we give to the community chest?” 
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“Twenty-five dollars,” was the reply. "Don’t you think we could give 
more than that? Our scoutmaster said we needed a number of things.” 
John thought that perhaps they could and promised to think it over. 


Early New England patterns of community living which have had 
considerable influence in America placed large responsibilities for com- 
munity welfare upon all individual citizens. The purely democratic town 
meeting provided the principal means whereby free discussion might take 
place, decisions be reached, and responsibility delegated. Appraisals and 
changes were the outcome of subsequent town meetings. In time the 
temporary organizations set up to work out the decisions of the town 
meeting became crystallized in pattern. Thus the community assumed 
some measure of responsibility for education, industrial life, health, pov- 
erty, and crime. 

Modern thinking and practice arc not too ..ir removed from the days 
of our forefathers. Modern social living is quite complex. Our many 
ethnic groups and cultures aggravate our problems. Perhaps the "heart” 
in social living has grown less obvious with the bigness of industry, of 
cities, and of the things that money can buy. However, there are evidences 
that our communities are organizing lor social-welfare purposes in order 
to relieve human suffering, enrich living, and bring about a happier and 
healthier society. This chapter will set forth the nature of such organiza- 
tion. It will present the nature and activities of the social sei vices, and 
explain he coordinating council movement as a means of cooperative 
endeavor. The modern emphasis is upon community planning in the 
interest of all its citizens. Kducation is playing a huge part in community 
planning in which the greater welfare of boys and girls receives major 
attention. 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION TOR SOCIAL WELFARE 

One of the significant characteristics of modern social living is the 
extension and growth of social services designed to alleviate human suffer- 
ing, enrich living, and bring about a more desirable individual and social 
adjustment. In the long run, man’s selfishness is counterbalanced by his 
altruistic nature; through his church, philanthropic ventures, commercial 
enterprises, and governmental functions and happiness and well-being 
of the people are provided for. 

The social agency generally functions in the community. Here a group 
of citizens recognize a need and band together to see that the need is met. 
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All social agencies might be said to have sprung from such beginnings. 
Sometimes the initiating group is without experience in the development 
and support of the project. More often, the group is made up of seasoned 
community leaders, both lay and professional. 

Several principles must be observed in any activity planned to help 
people organize their resources to meet a specific need. (1) The need must 
be identified in terms of a single goal possible of achievement. Where the 
need is obvious or emergency in nature— a school fire, or a mass accident 
involving children— the concern becomes vital and the action must be 
rapid and complete. (2) Skilled leadership by a devoted individual or 
group is the best assurance of immediate action and achievement of re- 
sults. (3) Facts must be gathered and matters of organization and pro- 
cedure piornptly attended to in achieving worth-while results. Vision, 
patience, detet initiation, and wisdom are required throughout. 

Tiff. PRINCIPAL SOCIAL SERVICES AND THEIR FUNCTION 

The pioneer woik in social service has been performed by private 
agencies. Many >f these had slender resources and ineffective leadership. 
Sponsoring organizations often limited the scope of the service and 
achievement. Ideally, a private agency should be controlled by diverse in- 
terests in the community, representing a cross section of the community. 
Support must be assured and the goal to be achieved possible. 

Public agencies operate usually on a town, county, or city basis. They 
derive their authority from state law, and receive public monies, being 
subject to public supervision. Often their s< i vires are confined to such 
needs as public health, old age, dependency, and the like. Citizens par- 
ticipate through advisory committees or liaison relationships. Best results 
are rarely obtained through political connivance and passive interest. 

In this text we arc concerned principally with those social services 
which have some relationship to public education and which may assist 
in achieving the objectives for which public education stands. The Edu- 
cational Policies Commission 1 has identified four such social services other 
than education: (1) public libraiy, ( 2 ) public recreation, (3) public health, 
and (4) public welfare. - 

PUBI.IC LIBRARY 

The essential function of the public library is to preserve and make 

1 Social Services anil the Schools (National hdtuation Association, 1939), Chap. II. 

2 McMillcn identifies (tic following broad fields of social work: clitect contacts, family 
welfare child welfare, health, and informal education and lecrcation. Wayne McMillen, 
Community Organization for Social Welfare (University of Chicago Press, 1945), p. 68. 
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available for use the many forms of recorded knowledge. Library service 
is an educational service. Only a relatively small portion of the popula- 
tion, however, takes advantage of the library service, even in centers 
where libraries are generally available. The library must be equipped to 
serve persons of all ages and all types of materials. 

Public recreation 

Recreational opportunities are provided through the facilities of both 
public and private organizations, among them municipal recreation au- 
thorities, parks, settlements, clubs, churches, industrial organizations, and 
the public schools themselves. Public and private agencies may differ as 
to the nature of the program and the individuals and groups seivcd. 

Public health 

The health services are designed to preserve physical well-being. The 
strongest defense for his own health resides within the individual him- 
self. He is enabled to supplement that defense through his family phy- 
sician, the public-health facilities, health associations, hospitals and clinics, 
and numerous other agencies, both public and plicate, rendering many 
types of such services. A stimulating, healthful environment, as well as 
the removal of hazards and environmental dangers, is most essential in 
maintaining sound health. Some of the services rendered— quarantine, 
water parity, freedom from community ha/ards, and safety regulations— are 
compulsory. Others, sych as nursing service, clinics, and hospital service, 
may be voluntary. 

Public welfare 

Welfare generally includes all efforts to piovide lor the amelioration 
of dependency, delinquency, indigency, and any form of mental or physi- 
cal maladjustment or deficiency. Public welfare comprises all forms of 
needful public assistance including employment, relief, special services 
to handicapped persons and dependents, care of delinquents, probation, 
parole, and social security. Public welfare set vice to individuals may be 
complete or partial in supplementing their own resources. 


EDUCATION IN RELATION TO SOCIAL SERVICES 

Public education draws heavily upon the services of social agencies. 
This is particularly true in large cities and in neighborhoods where many 
social problems exist. Certain of the services arc more closely related to 
education than others. 
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Utilizing services 

In considering these educational relationships, the first task is to 
define the scope and limitations of the educational service itself. Educa- 
tion nouiishes and sustains those values and institutions upon which 
society depends for its very existence. It functions through the individual, 
developing his body, mind, and moral and spiritual nature. The school 
is one instrumentality by which this may be accomplished. The ability 
of the school to meet the needs of the boys and girls of the community in 
these respects is the chici evidence of its effectiveness. 

It is not to be presumed that these needs can be met by the school 
alone. It is necessary to utilize all services within the community which 
may contribute in any manner to this common purpose. All community 
resources should be made available and coordination with education 
brought about. One approach to such coordination is to identify the 
mutual interests of education and the social services. For example, social- 
wchare agencies strive to promote personal and social adjustment of 
children. The enforcement of school attendance may be better accom- 
plished through cooperation between such agencies and the school. The 
health, physical education, and recreational program of the schools may 
be partly administered through local hospitals and clinics, the gymna- 
siums in the Y.M.C.A., the city playgrounds and swimming pools, and 
the community stadium. Professional workers should come in frequent 
contact with school personnel, especially where children and the homes 
they represent are underprivileged. 3 

Social agencies and mi: rum ic schools 

In order to discover the nature of its social agencies and the extent 
of their services and contacts with the public schools, a study was con- 
ducted in Pittsburgh. Through a combined use of the questionnaire and 
personal interviews with the agencies and school authorities, a total of 
91 district agencies were isolated which maintained specific educational 
contacts with the public schools. 4 

It was discovered that contacts arc made both by the public-school 
authorities and the agency, though the public schools usually take the 
initiative and make every effort to locate the service needed. Although 
in large cities these agencies are well organized, it is unfortunate that 

8 The muter is referred to National Education Association. Social Services and tht 
Schools, for specific suggestions in legard to cacti of the lour areas suggested. 

4 John # A. llairison, “Social Agencies and the Public Schools” (University of Pittsburgh, 
1939), unpublished manuscript. 
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Educational Services of Social Agencies 




Total 

Rank based 

Number of 

number of 

on frequency 

different 

sendees 

of services 

Type of service rendered agencies 

rendered* 

rendered 

Child welfare and institutional care 

15 

305 

1 

Relief and personal services 

12 

242 

2 

Hospital clinical services 

17 

197 

S 

Youth organizations (character 




building and religious training) 


159 

4 

Coordinating agencies (clearing 




houses for other agencies) 

1 

111 

5 

Child-health agencies (e.g., nursing 




associations) 

3 

100 

0 

Neighborhood centers 

11 

100 

7 

Civic and fraternal organizations 

11 

75 

8 

Miscellaneous 

4 

H) 

9 

Total 

91 

I3i. 



•Services rendered are of two t)pes: (1) gcneial school scivite, (2) icquest seivice. Pniotl 
studied: September through December. 

similar services can not be extended to children in smaller (ominunitics 
or wherever the accident of birth or mobility places them. 


THE COORDINATING (COMMUNITY) COUNCIL 

Charity-organization societies may be said to be the forerunners of 
community councils. The movement dates from about 1009, with the 
organization of councils of social agencies in Milwaukee and l’ittsbuigh. 
It is now estimated that there are more than 400 such community coun- 
cils in the United States, located in larger cities. Iti addition there are 
several hundred cities where the community chest organization tarries 
on the functions of a council. 

Characteristics 

The following characteristics are present in all councils: (a) member- 
ship of groups and individuals is voluntary; (b) the purpose it to meet 
the needs of the people as adequately and efficiently as possible; and 
(c) the council plans and coordinates but docs not necessarily operate the 
service directly. Councils serve as positive forces endeavoring to build 
community life by means of strong families, conserving human resources 
and preventing social disorganization. 
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Program 

Coordinating councils may be said to have the following specific 
activities: 5 

1. Coordinating activities . They provide means for representatives to 
come together to share experiences and develop mutual understandings 
and worVi'.g iciationships. A spirit of teamwork is developed through 
working iugether on joint projects and in unfolding new community 
services. 

2. Fact finding . Information is collected as to community needs and 
problems, costs, causes, and the like, and made available to all groups 
concerned. 

3. Joint action. Although community service functions best through 
each social service, there are many occasions for joint action, working 
through persuasion and formation of desirable public opinion. 

4. Improving the quality of service. Work is done toward improving 
standnids and the facilities of services rendered. 

j 'ummon servues. There are many activities such as central informa- 
tion, iliuc-.ory, publicity, and research, which are possible only through 
some common service. 

0. Developing public understanding. Since a coordinating council is a 
citizens’ movement, one of its functions is to quicken public understanding 
of the com. (unity’s problems. This can be accomplished through public 
meetings, press, radio, and primed materials. Coordinating councils must 
June the necessary staff, quarters, and community support. In larger cities, 
district councils may operate in geographic areas. But it must not be for- 
gotten that a functioning social service must operate in a neighborhood 
where the need exists. 

Public education must be actively rry sented in the coordinating 
council, being vitally concerned with those aspects of the program which 
have significance for the community’s children. In smaller communities, 
greater responsibility for many of these activities will rest on public educa- 
tion, because of the absence of a functioning agency. Since the education 
of the whole child in his total environment is essentially a community 
function, the necessity for cooperation is quite obvious. 


other means for cooperative action 

Social-service exchange 

The purpose of the social service exchange is to assist social agencies 
in coordinating their services to individuals. Growing out of the relief 
movement, it solicits information, serves as a clearing house, and prevents 
duplication of effort. 

» Social Work Year Hook (Russell Sage Foundation. 1949), p. 150-157. 
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Conference of social work 

The social-work program is greatly stimulated through opportunities 
for social workers and laymen interested in social wellate to share experi- 
ences, consider and discuss social problems, tepoit the results of studies, 
raise questions, and oiler suggestions and recommendations. As an out- 
come, definite plans of action may be agreed upon for the solution of 
prevailing social problems. Conferences may be local and regional, state, 
national, and international. Most social workers favor these conferences 
as an effective means to stimulate action. 

The community chest 

Although public social agencies receive their support from public funds, 
private social agencies must depend for their support upon the good will 
and generosity of the citizens of the community. The community chest 
was organized to pool the efforts of these agencies in raising funds. The 
movement has developed in an annual affair, essentially a local project 
led by local citizens, with the funds dispensed in the community. A finan- 
cial goal is set up through the collaboration of the agent ies involved. 
Suitable publicity and the means of collection of funds are provided. 
Distribution of the funds collected is governed by polities and pi at tit es 
previously established. One of the problems of the suppott of sot ial agen- 
cies through the community chest is increasing competition of independ- 
ent welfare bodies, such as Red Cross, Ametitan Cancer Society, anti 
National Tuberculosis Association. Public-school leadership is geneially 
conspicuous in community-chest campaigns. 


PUBLIC INTEREST IN COMMUNITY WELFARE 

In this chapter we have been concerned with those needs of the people 
of a community which are the concern of everyone. The general welfare 
is the responsibility of all the citizens. Sot ial disorganization in a com- 
munity, whether through poverty, delinquency, broken homes, disease, 
or catastrophe, is reflected in the lives of all its citizens, whether they 
consciously admit it or not. A poor or ill-adapted educational system is 
in like measure a reflection on all the people, unless by force of circum- 
stance they can do nothing about it. 

A sound school-community relations program is needed in any coor 
dinated community effort to improve social living. Such a program, 
considered in this light, has three major purposes: (1) to sec that the 
people understand the needs of their community and the problems which 
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they must solve together, (2) to develop desirable attitudes of all citizens 
and obtain greater cooperative effort, and (3) to motivate into action 
plans lor the improvement of their sc bools, obtain better living condi- 
tions, abolish child labor, or to set up a recreation program for the youth. 
VVe should also note that our educational problems cannot be considered 
apart from these problems, since one problem may be fundamentally 
associated with another. 


FOUNDATIONS AND COMMUNITY TRUSTS 

Nature and scope 

Because of their growing strategic importance in stimulating and sup- 
porting welfare as well as educational activities, mention should be made 
of the activities am' programs of foundations and community trusts. These 
are defined as in ruments for the devotion of private wealth for the 
common good. T ey have grown rapidly in recent years, the Russell Sage 
Foundation repo ting, in 1946, 505 such foundations with assets of more 
than $50,000 each. The United States Department of the Treasury, how- 
ever, estimates a total of more than 10,000, if one includes smaller family 
trusts. Community ousts constitute a special class of foundation con- 
tented with social welfare but subject to some form of community control 
and usually operating within a restricted area. 

The activities of foundations and trusts are widespread and varied. 
Considerable sums go to education in some form. Religious activities and 
concern for health, poveity, recreation, an., general welfare— all come 
within the scope of their objectives. They are often interested in experi- 
mentation, in ptoviding funds lor worthy activities for which no other 
funds may be available. Special mention should be made for efforts to 
improve living conditions, and especially educational facilities, in below- 
standard communities in southern states. 

Illustrative of community improvement programs supported by foun- 
dations is the Sloan experiment in Kentucky-an attempt to improve 
dietary pi act ices in selected communities through the education of chil- 
dren. Sinc e school facilities were inadequate in meeting these needs, suit- 
able materials pertaining to diet were introduced into the school cur- 
riculum. It was soon discovered that other skills and knowledges had to 
be developed. The teacher had to be educated for new tasks and com- 
munity cooperation had to be developed. The report of the experiment 8 

"Mam ice F. Sca\ anil I.con.ird E. Mecic. "The Slo.m E\pei inn-nt in Keiuiuk\." bulletin 
Hureau of School Service , Vol. XVI, No. 4 (June 1944). 
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points out such home and community projects as gardening, poultry 
raising, truck gardening, canning, disease control, and public health. 
Educational facilities were improved, and the general tone of community 
living was raised. 

COMMUNITY PLANNING AND THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Community planning may be described as the process of determining 
together the kind of community we would like for all our people. What 
information is needed to plan profitably? How can we coordinate our 
physical, economic, social, cultural, and educational resources with our 
needs? flow can we make living more beautiful, more satisfying, more 
interesting? What can education do to contribute to this end? How can 
a community determine its desirable objec tives and achieve them with 
a master plan covering the years to come? 

Areas of community planning 

In the space available here we can merely identify certain areas of 
community planning with which education is most concerned. A modern 
system of highways is one of the first essentials, in order solve transpor- 
tation, traffic, and parking problems. Parks and recreation areas must 
receive major consideration. Existing hazards and difficulties induct’d by 
smoke, lack of safety measures, industrial blight, railroads, and the like 
must be removed. Vices arising out of social "cesspools” must be elim- 
inated. Population densities should be adjusted. A careful study should 
be made of public-utility needs. The location of schools and all public: 
buildings is very much a part of community planning, as much as is their 
architectural construction and artistic appearance. 

Activities within the school 

Existing schools must be carefully appraised as to utility, and con- 
templated schools planned in the light of present and future needs. 
Provision should be made in the school building for those activities in 
which all the people may be concerned. The following is a partial list: 
auditorium meeting rooms for councils and committees, libraries, lounges, 
offices, medical and dental clinics, cafeteria, shops as needed, facilities for 
art, music, science, boy scout and similar youth activities, physical edu- 
cation and recreation, photography, dramatics, and speech, home eco- 
nomics, and agricultural activities, possibly a swimming pool, playgrounds, 
and gardens. The modern school should develop a program based on the 
needs and resources of the community or neighborhood. Often, owing 
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to limited funds, choices may have to be made as to many of the features 
to be included. 

The measure ol success of a community school is the extent to which 
the community makes full use of its facilities. This will depend, in turn, 
upon its convenience, utility, atmosphere, appearance, administration, 
and the extent to which the needs of the community have been met. 
Community planning must take into consideration those unmet needs 
represented by family life, public health, the library, and other welfare 
and social problems. Here is the community's real opportunity. 


QLESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Make a study ol the activities, leadership, and effectiveness of the social 
agencies which Junction in your community. 

2. Com;>aie modern community coopciation with that of a pioneer com- 
munity. 

3. Evaluate the set vices and effectiveness of public and puvate social agencies. 
Compaic examples of each in some detail. 

4. Rank the following gionps of social services as to their relation to public 
education: (I) libtaiv, (2) public health, (3) wclfaie, (1) recreation. 

5. Evaluate scvcial plans of community coopeiation which include a commu- 
nity coordinating council. (See Educational Index for examples.) 

f>. Outline a plan for the development of a coordinating council for your 
community. 

7. How would von ptocced to set up a progiam for such a council by surveying 
the needs of your community? 

8. Com pa ic two or mote communities as to their interest in community wel- 
fare. Be specific. 

9. What communities have von observed which have set about to plan intelli- 
gent 1 \ for community living? Discuss their plans. 
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CHAPTER 16 


I lie Larger Community 

For many m ars the State Fchtrational Association had held its annual 
meeting during the Christmas holidays. The past year had been a trouble- 
some one for the teachers, and many problems were to come before the 
association for dismssion. The teachers were insisting on higher salaries 
to meet the rising cost of living. Now that the teachers had secured a 
reasonable tenure law, they were afraid that a bill would be introduced 
to establish merit as an essential feature of the salary and tenure laws. 
To this the local teachers’ association was unanimously opposed. Several 
members of the school board felt that the tenure law favored the teachers 
too much and were demanding some means of eliminating a few incom- 
petent and "trouble-making” teachers. 

When the state association met, the teachers discovered that their 
problems were common in other states. The president of the National 
Education Association told of efforts to obtain federal funds for educa- 
tion. The chairman of the National Citizens’ Commission urged greater 
interest on the part of laymen in each community to protect and advance 
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the public schools. The governor championed the cause of public educa- 
tion and promised to fulfill his party’s promises to increase teachers’ 
salaries and promote consolidation. But most of all, the teachers were 
profoundly impressed by the speaker from UNESCO, who told them of 
educational conditions abroad. The association adjourned in a serious 
vein. Most of the teachers returned to their classrooms feeling better 
concerning their problems and grateful for the opportunity to serve the 
boys and girls. 


o o o o o 

The boundaries of local community interest have been gradually ex- 
tended in ever widening circles. Education has bec ome a fund ion of eac h 
state, whose people, through their legislatures, control and deteimine the 
kind of education they desire. The state department of educ ation as well 
as other governmental agencies is associated directly or indirectly in the 
control and administration of the school. Pu fessional organizations of 
state-wide scope and influence may be found in cvciy state. Through their 
activities they touch education in every community. 

Although education will remain a function of each state and of the 
individual communities, it is quite evident that a national educational 
consciousness is developing, owing largely to the inequalities among states 
of educational facilities and needs. Some evidences of this deepening 
national educational consciousness arc the national educational move- 
ments, the equalization of educational opportunities, federal support of 
schools, tiie means of communication in which education has a pait, and 
the educational activities of national organizations. Moie and more it is 
apparent that many of our more pressing educational problems must be 
solved through national effort. 

Even more significant is the recognition of a huger community, based 
on international brotherhood, the need for achieving lasting peace, and 
the promotion of international good will. The ever-widening circles of 
community living eventually comprehend all men. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant social movement of all time was the UNESCO conference in 
December 1946, when 43 participating nations committed themselves to 
cooperation for better mutual understanding and for peaceful adjustment 
of their objectives and their activities. These nations are consciously pre- 
paring to educate their people for citizenship. This chapter is an attempt 
to point out this larger community and to indicate the scope and influ- 
ence of organizations and movements concerned with education in these 
larger spheres. Perhaps this Larger community and its problems present 
public relations with its greatest challenge. 
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EDUCATION AND THE STATE 

Transition to state school systems 

From the beginnings of our national existence, parents and patrons 
have conceived relationships with the public schools largely in terms of 
immediate educational contacts. Education to them has meant little more 
than that related to the near-by schoolhouse. Even the dreams of our 
forefathers that universal education would become the means of safe- 
guarding democratic institutions and government scarcely had meaning 
for more than a few citizens in any community. 

The gradual permeation of the ideals of American democratic gov- 
ernment began producing educational returns within a generation or 
more after the American Revolution. The educational ideals of Jefferson 
and his contemporaries could not long be disregarded. Recently we have 
bea:un to ize the educational leadership and tremendous energy and 
inlluence of ilorace Mann and Henry Barnard in a period which Cub- 
berley aptly describes as a period of the "great awakening .” 1 State school 
systems were established in rapid succession in the several states , 2 and 
the principle of state control and supervision recognized. With these state 
school systems organized under the new principles of compulsory attend- 
ance and support and state and county supervision, community educa- 
tional consciousness extended across local barriers— not, however, without 
bitter opposition and intense feeling in manv areas. Indeed, it required 
years in many states before the benefits of so Much as a free public-school 
elementary education were extended to all children. 

Education as a state function 

Since public education through the years has come to be universally 
recognized as a dirctt function of the state, in legal theory the public 
school organized to carry out this function is a state institution. As 
Edwards has pointed out, public education is not merely a function of 
government; the very essence of government includes public education 
as an indispensable element . 3 In order to carry out the intent of the per- 
formance of this function, the state may and does limit the authority of 

1 Ellwood P. Cuhberley, The History of Education, p. 691. 

2 Cubber lev, ibid., Chap. XXVI; Edgar W. Knight, Education in the United States (Ginn 
and Co., 1929), Chaps. IX, X. 

•Newton Edwaids, The Courts and the Public Schools, p. 1. The reader is referred to 
Chapter I of this text for an illuminating statement of the relation of the school to the state 
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the parent over the child in many aspects. Moreover, the state has the 
power to exercise other fundamental functions of government in achiev- 
ing its educational purposes, such as certain attributes of the police power, 
the power to tax, and regulatory activities. 

Subject, of course, to such limiting factors as have been established 
by the federal constitution, Congress, and decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court, the nature and scope of education in each state is deter- 
mined by state constitutional mandate and limitation. The legislative 
assembly under that mandate or limitation enacts laws for the organiza- 
tion and performance of the educational function in that state. 

Local influencing factors 

Now it is interesting to note that the community development of 
public education antedated the state organization of education. Present 
patterns of community educational organization have been influenced by 
earlier religious, political, economic, and social conceptions and altitudes. 
When state constitutions were adopted and state school systems organ- 
ized, many of these community patterns remained quite discernible. In 
fact, although amenable to state supervision and control, the nature, 
scope, and supervision of the local educational pattern seemed to be 
retained in the community. Not only did many state laws recognize cer- 
tain aspects of local autonomy, but enforcement of state mandates has 
quite often been made a matter of local expediency. 

Through the years, degrees of local autonomy have been retained 
which have considerably influenced both the form and operation of pub- 
lic education. This is abundantly illustrated in the New England town, 
with its town meetings, the Pennsylvania township system, with its power- 
ful local school boards, the county school systems of the South, and the 
district systems of the Middle West. When state school systems were 
organized or extended, supervision and control often came into sharp 
conflict with deep-seated local traditions and attitudes as to education. 
In some states, the state authority gained a certain ascendancy. In others, 
local control has been markedly present. The traditional patterns of local 
organization and control have become pretty well fixed in many states, 
changes taking place only under economic stress or social necessity. In 
most states, however, there is a discernible tendency toward the develop- 
ment of more complete school systems with greater educational oppor- 
tunities for all the children. To accomplish this, larger geographical 
communities are formed through school-district consolidation. This move- 
ment is growing rapidly. 
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Areas of function 

The areas of function of a state in relation to education have become 
well established. These generally include determination of the general 
educational pattern for the state as a whole, a minimum educational pro- 
gram for all the children of the state, degrees of supervision and support 
to make this minimum program possible, leadership and assistance in 
determining desirable goals of further endeavor, interpretation of the 
present philosophies, values, conditions, and needs of the public schools, 
and the exercise of such authoritative regulation as may be consistent with 
state policy and tradition. Within these areas, however, there is discerni- 
ble shifting towards greater state supervision. 

Attitudes toward change 

In any community, considerable emphasis must be laid upon a proper 
understanding of the state’s educational philosophy and policies. This 
would se^m to be particularly significant when local problems and issues 
arise, or when proposals are advanced for educational progress. Static and 
dynamic forces are at work and, all too often, the static forces immobilize 
the latter. Democracy is deeply rooted in American thinking, especially 
as it concerns the public schools. To many people, as they see the advanc- 
ing strides of state and federal control of other governmental functions, 
the last stronghold of local control relates to public education. State efforts 
to correct an antiquated and often intolerable local-support system, the 
lengthening of age and term periods of schooling, and proposals for 
mergers involving elimination of some local board of education and the 
establishment of a system of bus transportation which removes their 
children from immediate parental supervision are viewed with mixed 
feelings. F.ven where legislative educational progress of an advanced na- 
ture has been made in many states, it is often nullified by inaction or by 
subsequent reaction. 

Desirable services of a state educational authority 

It is along the following lines that an efficient state educational author- 
ity can render service of a high order: planning wisely for the state school 
system as a whole; interpreting the changing social needs in terms of a 
more desirable educational program; pointing sympathetically, and in 
language that can be understood, to community shortcomings and de- 
ficiencies; coordinating organizations and institutions of the state which 
have any educational interest with a program of adequate support of 
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public education; administering state regulatory activities fairly and effi- 
ciently and without political bias; keeping a finger on the community 
educational pulse through sympathetic rather than autocratic contacts; 
directing research activities in the interests of more desirable educational 
facilities for all the youth; planning a program of school support sufficient 
to meet the adopted educational program; cooperating with federal agen- 
cies, state educational associations, and other organizations with educa- 
tional aims; and seeking constantly to provide more adequate and desira- 
ble educational opportunities for all children. 

Within recent years there has been an observable disposition to 
increase the state’s direct control over the educational processes. Through 
an enlarging educational program, increased state support, shifting ad- 
ministrative control stateward, assumption by the state of many functions 
formerly performed by local districts, majority-party dominance of edu- 
cational functions, and increased federal participation in education 
through state channels, the authority of the slate seems to be increasing 
rapidly. 

Although many of these movements are undoubtedly forward-looking 
and seem to portend well for education, the writer is in accord with 
Moehlman 4 when he warns that 

Many current tendencies toward greater centralization of power within 
the state authority to the detriment of local responsibility represent very 
doubtful and dangerous ventures which, if continued, may destroy almost 
entirely the concept and-practice of the independent school state. 

It is a movement to be pondered carefully. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF THE STATE IN SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 

RELATIONS 

Since education is a function of a state, it is obvious that the state 
educational authority must exercise responsibility for leadership in devel- 
oping the best possible program for the boys and girls. Naturally this 
leadership is colored by the educational philosophy which through the 
years has characterized the relations of the state authority with the local 
community in that state. Then there are limitations of the state consti- 
tution, existing laws, and the quality and vigor of the leadership itself. 
There is always the constant necessity of acquainting the people of the 
state with current educational conditions, of setting up the best possible 

4 Arthur B. Moehlman, Social Interpretation , p. 266. 
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program to meet these conditions, and of striving earnestly to see that this 
program is first adopted and then administered and supported wisely. 

Legal limitations 

Legal requirements and limitations must of necessity be considered 
in determining the part a state’s directing forces may play in regard to 
the community. When local problems occur, the state’s educational officer 
may be directed by law to perform a mandated function; or he may be 
limited in his assistance through lack of authority, especially where 
powers are delegated to local school authorities. 

The nonperformance of local educational functions may require, 
under the law, state intervention and supervision— as, for example, where 
a board of education refuses or neglects to provide proper educational 
facilities. Here there may be a wide variety of possibilities for state as- 
sistance and direction. The vigor and sagacity of state leadership will 
usually determine its effectiveness. 

Policies 

The formation of an educational policy for the state as a whole would 
appear to be the first step. Such a policy should be constructed by edu- 
cators and laymen cooperating under state-directed leadership. Immediate 
goals should be clearly discernible as well as attainable. Everyone’s hav- 
ing a part in the attainment of the goals is necessary to a happy relation- 
ship. A feeling that the educational directing group consists of leaders 
and not bureaucrats is of outstanding importance. These officials should 
leave the comfort of their office chairs long enough to make local contacts 
and study local community problems, offering sympathetic and practical 
solutions. Means for the dissemination of adequate information should 
be studied. A reasonable enforcement of state laws, a program of attain- 
able standards, and a recognition of the place of local autonomy in edu- 
cation should have a place in the policy. 

The state’s educational policy must be clearly within the legal frame- 
work as determined by the legislature. At the same time, educational 
leadership must seek constantly to improve educational standards and 
work closely with those who are in a position to give greatest assistance. 

Organization and program 

To achieve educational objectives and carry out established public- 
relations policies, an effective state organization is essential. There should 
be a directing head, with each member of his organization fitted to do a 
particular job. Only those persons best fitted to do so in the state organ- 
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ization should be permitted to make public appearances. Poor speakers 
and poor contacts do much to hinder confidence in the states program. 
Responsibility for those aspects of the program requiring specific skills, 
such as radio talks, publications, addresses, consulting centers and the 
like, should be fixed and limits of action determined. Confusion, resulting 
from overzealousness on the one hand and timidity, misunderstanding, 
and misinformation on the other, is a regrettable and all too frequent 
occurrence, especially in those states where stafE turnover is large and fre- 
quent, or where political and other considerations take precedence over 
sound educational statesmanship. 

A program of public-school relations for a state might be selected from 
the following: 

1. Public information— concerning the educational functions admin- 
istered directly by the department. 

2. Publications— such as bulletins, curriculum materials and reports, 
reports of the research service, proceedings nf meetings, catalogues, official 
reports suitably illustrated and interpreted, and department forms. 

3. News releases— c ontacts with the various press services concerning 
releases of pertinent information, contacts with professional publications, 
such as state and the National Education Association, mimeographed mate- 
rials, and correspondence. 

4. Speakers— designated representatives of the department to attend 
conferences and conventions, explain policies, conduct forums, and seek 
constantly to build up better contacts and understanding. 

5. Special services— maintaining mailing lists, collecting materials, gath- 
ering information for addresses, editing, proofreading, and revising, main- 
taining a clipping service, conducting interviews and conferences, reviewing 
books and pamphlets, maintaining informational service with other state 
departments, keeping minutes, and distributing official publications and 
perhaps forms. 

6. Consultation groups— educational as well as lay, for the formulation 
of educational policies. The public-relations division may well be assigned 
the responsibility of arranging for these conferences in cooperation with 
other staff members. 

7. School activities— demonstrations and exhibits, as at fairs, arranging 
materials for special days and weeks, school libraries, school journeys, geo- 
logical field trips, special activities of summer schools, curriculum activities 
and materials, and youth conferences. Many contacts may be necessary with 
scholastic organizations such as 4-H clubs, scouts. Future Farmers, and 
farm shows. 

8. Professional organizations— state educational associations, personnel 
and publications, state libraries, state historical associations, and other 
official bodies. 

9. Other state contacts— school-director associations, athletic associa- 
tions, parent-teacher associations, women’s clubs, American Legion, and 
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patriotic, religious, social service, and civic organizations. Unless otherwise 
directed, requests from these organizations should clear through the public- 
school relations division. 

10. National contacts — United States Office of Education, organizations 
within the National Education Association, National Congress of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, American Council on Education, and many other 
such groups. 

Perhaps no other staff member of the department will need to have 
such a wide knowledge of his state and of education or make as many 
contacts, both within and outside the department, as the director of the 
public-school relations division. He will have to be a person who can get 
along easily with people, a journalist, a good speaker, one who under- 
stands education, and especially one with the knack of getting things done. 

Publications and activities 

The state’s educational authority is responsible under the law's for 
many types of publications. Reports are received from the various dis- 
tricts and the resulting information disseminated throughout the state. 
Some of these should clear through his office. Many states publish a wide 
variety of bulletins, periodicals, and circulars. Through surveys, news 
releases, educational journals, and mimeographed materials, the local 
community can be kept properly informed of the state’s educational 
progress. 

Activities of a state department of education having public-relations 
values include the radio; speaking engagements and demonstrations be- 
fore all types of state organizations; activities at conventions, conferences, 
and lay groups; exhibits of school work; and participation in committee 
work, lay organizations, state associations, and national organizations. 
Here it should be emphasized that the discerning state leader keeps a 
finger on the pulse of lay organized thinking and activities through per- 
sonal contacts of all types with their leaders, organs, and conferences. 
These activities should be directed towards a fulfillment of the state’s 
educational objectives and in accordance with adopted policies. 

Educational relationships of the legislative process 

Many educational relationships emerge as a direct outcome of the 
legislative process. Members of the state legislature are drawn from many 
walks of life. .They are citizens of communities, and many of them have 
children in the public schools. The very nature of their legislative posi- 
tions makes them sensitive to local school conditions, especially when 
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school issues and matters of educational policy come before the state legis- 
lature. They are subject to pressures of all types and from many sources. 

Especially during the legislative season, members of the state legisla- 
ture are subject to many contacts and pressures of a state-wide nature. 
As a member of the majority party, a legislator is, to a degree, expected 
to support the administration program, which usually includes the edu- 
cational program. As a member of the opposition party, he may become 
a free lance or a supporter of an alternative program. Special interests 
and pressures of the department of education receive his attention. Rep- 
resentatives of state educational associations or groups of teachers, cham- 
bers of commerce, tax groups— in short, interest and pressure groups of 
all types— strive for his notice and his vote. Through letters, resolutions, 
telegrams, and personal contacts, he hears frequently from “back home.” 
Perhaps he has his own particular interest or grudge, which he can express 
in the form of a bill or his vote. 

EDUCATIONAL COMMISSIONS AND STATE SURVEYS 

Educational commissions 

Within recent years many states have organized educational commis- 
sions developed largely to study educational problems, obtain informa- 
tion, prepare recommendations, and proposed desirable educational leg- 
islation. These commissions, sponsored by the legislature, the slate 
educational association, or by other educational interests, touch the com- 
munity at many points. Data are collected and information sought. 
Through addresses, bulletins, circulars, and fiscal reports, communities 
have an awareness of their activities and recommendations. Many local 
groups are called upon to support or oppose these recommendations 
through resolutions and personal activity. 

State school surveys 

Many of the educational commissions authorized by legislative action 
are commissioned by the state to make comprehensive surveys of the 
public schools of the state. The surveys often receive wide publicity and 
are directed to the citizens of the state, since the responsibility for good 
schools must be assumed by each citizen. It is important that all citizens 
be properly informed concerning the outcomes of these studies, especially 
since their representatives in the legislature will be called upon to con- 
sider these findings in developing the educational program. 
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STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Professional organizations for the advancement of education exist in 
every state. Variously known as state teachers’ or state educational associ- 
ations and composed largely of teachers and others directly interested in 
the cause of education, they exercise a considerable influence over edu- 
cational progress in the state and the preservation of gains made through 
the years. In 1949, 824,395 of the nation’s 937,765 teachers-88 percent- 
were so enrolled. 6 

The first state teachers’ association appears to have been organized, 
according to Will S. Munroc,® in Rhode Island on January 28, 1845. In 
the same year organizations appeared in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
New York. Ten years later associations had been formed in twenty other 
states. In the years following, the movement grew rapidly. 


Aims and objectives 

'1 lie aims and objectives of all state educational associations harmonize 
in most part with those of the National Education Association. Each has, 
without doubt, influenced the other. Specific aims in each association 
have been related to particular needs in each state. Generally the objec- 
tives and activities include: (1) research, (2) a program looking to the 
improvement of educational conditions within the state, (3) the dissem- 
ination of professional knowledge, (4) service to special groups, (5) the 
development of a spirit of unity among tcachn , (6) publicity, (7) the 
general cultural developments of teachers, (8) opportunity for social de- 
velopment among teachers, (9) promotion of accepted ethical standards, 
(10) inspiration, (11) systematic and energetic promotion of the program 
of the National Education Association, (12) placement, (13) keeping 
teachers informed about association activities, (14) maintenance of teach- 
ers in hospitals and homes, and (15) legislation. 

In order to accomplish these objectives, organizations are maintained 
by most of the associations in the capital city of the state, in separate 
buildings owned by the association, in the state capitol building, or in 
commercial office buildings. Most state associations now ha\c full-time 
secretaries and headquarters staffs of various sizes to assist the elected 
officers in carrying out the organization plans, aims, and purposes. 


s National Education Association Journal (Sept. 1949), p. 450. In the National Educa- 
tion Association, 427.527, or 46 percent of the teachers, are enrolled. 

•‘‘State Teachers’ Associations Organized Before 1857, Proceeding of the National 


Edutalion Association (1907), pp. 514-515. 
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Achievements 

State educational associations under competent leadership are in a 
strategic position to work for, as well as to preserve, the educational inter- 
ests of the state. These leaders are in direct touch with the educational 
leaders and conditions throughout the state. They gather reliable statis- 
tics with reference to educational trends and policies. They disseminate 
information in regard to the best educational practices. They seek to 
elevate educational standards. They are in a strategic position to coop- 
erate with the state department of education, thus working hand in hand 
with the directing head and educational staffs. The policies of the asso- 
ciation, together with articles, news, and other information, can be carried 
to the desks of every teacher, administrator, and educational leader 
through the journal of the association and other published material. 

Perhaps it is in the field of legislative endeavor that state educational 
associations have been the most potent instrumentality for educational 
advancement and interpretation. Through agreement upon educa- 
tional policies and legislative needs at conventions and through steering 
committees, legislative committees, and lobbyists in direct contact with 
members of legislative bodies and executive leadership, they can acquaint 
legislators with the needs of the schools, urging the support of desirable, 
and the rejection of undesirable legislation; they can also acquaint the 
educational public at strategic times with the necessity of advances in 
the interest of education. Most important of the legislative accomplish- 
ments of teachers’ associations appear to have been in the fields of im- 
provement in teacher preparation and certification, changes in tax laws 
affecting school funds, improvements in teacher tenure and retirement 
laws, equalization laws, and increases in state aid. Recent activities seem 
to tend in the direction of teacher welfare and efficiency. In addition to 
these and other forward movements in education, state-education-associ- 
ation leadership has without doubt exercised much influence to prevent 
reduction of the educational efficiency of the public schools of the several 
states . 7 

Conventions and publications 

Every state association sponsors annual and regional meetings, with 
sessions lasting from one to five days. These educational meetings offer 
fine opportunities for a proper understanding of educational aims and 

7 For an excellent account of accomplishments of state educational asso< iations. the reader 
is referred to Arthur L. Marsh, The Organized Teachers, published by the National Associa- 
tion of Secretaries of State Education Associations (1936), p. 91. 
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progress as well as a coordination of endeavor for the common educa- 
tional good. Timely problems are discussed and these in turn are publi- 
cized through the state by means of radio, newspapers, magazines, and 
word of mouth of returning teachers. 

The professional journals, published principally as monthly magazines 
by all state associations, are given wide distribution. Many other types of 
informatory materials are published, such as bulletins, monographs, spe- 
cial mimeograph materials, handbooks, leaflets, and reprints of all types. 
Some of these publications arc designed especially for lay groups and for 
the general public. 

Concluding statement 

Considerable space has been devoted in this chapter to the place of 
the state teachers’ association in the maintenance of educational relation- 
ships. Association activities touch school -community relations at many 
points. It is important to realize the professional nature of these activities 
and services and to take advantage of them wherever possible in the 
interests of better educational services to childhood in each community. 
At the same time, it is pertinent to remark that state association leadership 
should plan its program to reach more directly into local areas and extend 
such services as will seek to solve local problems and improve educational 
services and relationships. 

LAY ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS 

Mention has already been made of lay groups which have some form 
of state organization and which exercise a state wide influence on educa- 
tion through leadership and policies. It is well known that their activities 
concern the public schools at many points. Some of their leaders are 
staunch supporters of the public schools, their policies and programs; 
others assume a critical altitude and influence both state and local situ- 
ations, often to the point where it is commonly believed by the public in 
general that the organization in question is in fact antagonistic to public 
education, or at least opposed to an extended educational program. 

The increasing influence of these organizations can be noted from the 
fact that the president of a state educational association recently sought 
the cooperation and specific suggestions of twenty-eight organizations in 
that state in order to assemble a cross section of opinion of these leading 
organizations. The communication read in part as follows : 8 

"Twenty-three Penns>lvania organizations receiving this communication were: American 
Association of l diversity Women (Pennsylvania branch), American Legion (Department of 
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Your organization undoubtedly has a direct interest in the schools and 
the educational offerings of the State. Would you co-operate with us in an 
honest effort to assemble some conclusions regarding public education in 
Pennsylvania by expressing briefly and concisely the educational creed or 
philosophy of your organization? Constructive criticisms and remedial sug- 
gestions are more helpful than a condemnation of that which is. However, 
it is not our wish to deter you in any way from voicing a frank and concise 
opinion of the present educational situation. 

Many state-wide educational movements can be traced to the influence 
of organizations and individuals other than those immediately related to 
the public schools. Outstanding examples of these organizations influenc- 
ing education are the chamber of commerce and the labor organizations. 
With all such movements public education is deeply concerned. Quite 
often the extent of the influence is in proportion to the vitality of the 
leadership. A sensitivity on the part of the public school to these move- 
ments and programs and a better understanding of prevailing attitudes 
and procedures are essential. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS 

Although it does not assume any responsibility for education in the 
several states, the federal government has long assisted education through 
land and money grants, informational and research service, vocational- 
educational assistance, and promotion of movements designed to stimu- 
late the educational welfare of the whole nation. Many independent 
educational organizations and movements have arisen within recent years 
which champion the cause of education in various ways. Similarly, organ- 
izations originally constituted for purposes other than education have 
developed national programs in relation to education. These are indi- 
cations that a national consciousness is rapidly developing with respect to 
education. 


Pennsylvania), American Medical Association (Pennsylvania branch). Association of School 
Board Secretaries, Business and Professional Women of Pennsylvania, Educational Salesman's 
Club, Patriotic Order Sons of America, Pennsylvania Bar Association, Pennsylvania Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Pennsylvania Council of Churches, Pennsylvania Federation for the 
Merit System, Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, Pennsylvania Manufacturers Association, 
Pennsylvania Motor Federation, Pennsylvania State Bankers Association, Pennsylvania State 
Chamber of Commerce, Pennsylvania State Federation of Negro Women’s Clubs, Pennsyl- 
vania State Nurses* Association, Pennsylvania State School Directors Association, Public 
Education and Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania, Society of Farm Women, State Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs, State Grange, State Y.M.C.A., Women's Legislative Council of 
Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Real Estate Association, Pennsylvania Economic Council, Inc., 
and Quota Club. 
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The ideal of an equal educational opportunity for all children has 
not yet been achieved. The elevation of the educational level has pro- 
gressed unequally as between urban and rural areas and as among states. 
Many studies and movements have revealed the inconsistencies, inequal- 
ities of opportunities, and flimsy substructures of public education in 
many states, even the inability to carry on in many places. 

Each boy and girl would seem to be entitled to at least an adequate 
educational opportunity wherever the accidents of birth, status, or mo- 
bility have placed him. Education as the bulwark of democratic ideals 
should be preserved by a national educational movement based upon 
adequate finacial support on a national basis. The manner and extent of 
this support, as well as nature and extent of proper controls relating 
..hereto, have become national issues, however agreed we are as to the 
need. This situation is reflected in every community and will ultimately 
affect each child. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

A movement most significant in American education and of increasing 
national importance is American Education Week. It is now observed 
annually throughout the nation, not only in public but also in private 
schools and colleges and by many community organizations. Perhaps no 
forward-looking movement in education has so aroused the interest and 
support of the schools and public alike, even from its very beginning. 

The revelations of World War I as to our national educational de- 
ficiencies, together with other disturbing conditions disclosed by the 1920 
census and the depression, prompted the Amet ican Legion to propose a 
plan for stimulating interest in the work of the schools. 9 Through its 
Americanism Commission, it sought the assistance of the National Edu- 
cation Association in establishing an annual program in which the Ameri- 
can people might dedicate themselves each year to the ideal of self-govern- 
ment based upon an enlightened citizenry. 

At the Des Moines meeting of the National Education Association in 
July 1921, the national director of the Americanism Commission of the 
American Legion, Garland W. Powell, asked for the cooperation of the 
Association in a movement fostering true Americanism in all the schools 
of America. The American Legion had conceived a far-reaching ideal of 
better citizenship, in which education was to take a prominent position. 10 

9 Russell Cook, Address before the National Education Association, Proceedings of the 
National Education Association (1954), p. 112. 

10 “ Americarf Education Week," National Education Association Journal, X (Dec. 1921), 
pp. 183-184. 
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Subsequently, the cooperation of the United States Office of Education 
was invited. American Education Week may now be said to be sponsored 
jointly by the American Legion, the National Education Association, and 
the Office of Education. 11 

American Education Week was first observed nationally in December 
1921. Backed by its sponsoring associations and officially recognized 
through President Harding’s official proclamation, the movement re- 
ceived almost instant recognition and support. The National Education 
Association reported in 1923 that American Education Week was observed 
during the first week in December 1922 in almost every state and in almost 
every community. In 1923, it was felt desirable to change the time of 
observance to the week preceding Thanksgiving Day. In 1926, it was 
again moved to the week in which Armistice Day occurs, where it now 
remains. Relating it thus to a significant patriotic holiday gives it a stra- 
tegic place in any program emphasizing the importance of the public 
school in a democracy. 

Because of its national importance, American Education Week is of 
much significance in any program relating the public schools to the com- 
munity, especially since it is observed annually. Moreover, stressing as it 
does all of those relationships binding the public school to those other 
institutions upon which democratic society is dependent for its preserva- 
tion, it would seem to offer many opportunities for community inter- 
action with the schools. Especially desirable is it to stimulate such mutual 
interaction by organizing a cooperating council of community leaders 
under the direction of a school official. Programs should be planned well 
in advance, with suitable publicity obtained through contests, newspapers, 
radio, and pupil contacts. Mottoes and slogans may be adopted which 
emphasize positive and constructive aspects of public education in general 
and the local schools in particular. Advantage should always be taken of 
opportunities to acquaint the general public with the work of the public 
schools. Each school should strive to gets its patrons into the schools to 
observe its progress, and, above all, to cement those desirable relationships 
looking forward to cooperation for the welfare of the boys and girls. 

It is pertinent at this point to call attention to the special publications 
and packets prepared by the sponsoring associations, especially the Na- 

11 Reeder points out that the immediate precursor of American Education Week was 
Public Schools Week promoted by the Masonic Lodges of California and observed in lodges 
of that state in the week commencing September 27, 1920. He gives credit to Charles Albert 
Adams as the father of the idea. Reeder, An Introduction to Public School Relations , p. 203. 
See also “Public Schools Week, Precursor of American Education Week," School Life, XT1 
(Dec. 1926). p. 77. 
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tional Education Association. These can be procured from the Washing- 
ton office of the Association at small cost. 

In summary it may be well to point out that American Education 
Week should be an integral part of a general program of school-commu- 
nity relations. Its observance should be city- or district-wide, its programs 
prepared well in advance, community cooperation obtained, and a plan 
of appraisal of measurable results worked out. Its possibilities are not yet 
realized. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AFFECTING EDUCATION 

American citizens characteristically tend to express themselves through 
some form of organized effort. The purpose of the organization may be 
merely the expression of some mutual interest. The organization may 
seek to influence public opinion in order to achieve some preconceived, 
perhaps selfish, aim. Other purposes may be wholly altruistic in character, 
having in mind the common good of all. Many organized groups, origi- 
nating locally, increase in scope and influence until they eventually be- 
come national movements. 

Since problems of education in any particular community may be 
nation-wide in extent, it has become necessary to deal with them on a 
national basis. Many local educational crises would result disastrously to 
the cause of education were it not for national support. In this way the 
cause of education has become one of national concern. Attacks upon it, 
whether made on a local or a national front, must be met with this 
thought in mind. Nation-wide subversive propaganda against public edu- 
cation have aroused to action in its behalf both local educational associ- 
ations and individuals and the National Education Association. Indeed 
there are those who would abolish free public education if they could, 
severely limiting its scope and services or substituting privately controlled 
education. 

The national education association 

The professional interests of public education in the United States 
center in the National Education Association and its many allied organ- 
izations. Growing out of the National Teachers' Association, which had 
been established in 1857, it was organized in 1871 as the National Educa- 
tion Association and received a charter from Congress in 1906. This virile 
organization has shown courageous leadership in behalf of public educa- 
tion during times of subversive and overt attacks. It has used its resources 
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to maintain our system of free education and to prevent efforts to under- 
mine it. It has initiated and supported many of the movements which 
have given education its present significance. 

The activities and influence of the National Education Association 
reach into the local school community in many ways. The weight of its 
moral influence is a strong safeguard. Its publications carry information 
and conviction. Its extensive research activities provide data upon which 
the defense of local educational needs and the expansion of facilities can 
be firmly based. Its conventions are attended and addressed by both lay 
and professional groups. Its proceedings and yearbooks provide a body 
of materials useful in arousing the interests of both groups. Its radio 
broadcasts convey timely information and create favorable attitudes. Men- 
tion has previously been made of its sponsorship of American Education 
Week. 

Particular mention should be made of its official organ, the National 
Education Association Journal. In its pages may be found articles describ- 
ing school procedures and activities throughout the nation, many dealing 
with school-community relations. Its editorials are timely and outstanding 
and deal with topics of national scope; they arc often quoted by the public 
press. Its pages rise in defense against educational flank attacks and in 
advocacy of forward-looking proposals. 12 Its policy is in support of federal 
aid to education and other legislation helpful to public education. 

Other educational organizations of national scope 

Many professional organizations of national scope which have sprung 
into being : n recent years have become very significant to the commu- 
nity. The National Education Association has now become a multi- 
organized body whose affiliate groups include classroom teachers, elemen- 
tary principals, secondary principals, supervisors, superintendents, college 
teachers, and others. The American Council on Education, through large 
money grants, has been promoting the cause of education. Educational 
foundations such as the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, the Russell Sage Foundation, and the Rockefeller Foundation 
support activities of interest to the profession and the public. 

The American Federation of Teachers has a membership of 50,000 
in the teaching profession, from kindergarten to college. There are 350 
local units in 40 states, all affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. Its aim is to develop among associations of teachers mutual as- 

12 See, for example, Joy Elmer Morgan, “The Meaning of American Citizenship," National 
Education Association Journal , 26, No. 8 (Nov. 1927), pp. 248-246; "The Outlook for Amer- 
ica," N.E.A. Journal, 27, No. 3 (March 19S8), p. 65. 
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sistance and cooperation in raising standards and obtaining conditions 
for best professional service. It actively opposes, through organized labor, 
any attempt to curtail the public-school system, and it desires to promote 
the welfare of childhood in all its activities. Its publication is the Ameri- 
can Teacher. 

Women’s national organizations have instituted educational policies. 
Among these are the League of Women Voters, organized throughout the 
country to inform the public and to exert influence in behalf of the 
schools, and the American Association of University Women, which, 
since its founding in 1852, has had for its main objective the intelligent 
support of public education. In its report this committee believed that 
the public-relations services of these and similar organizations should be 
better known to officials of the public schools. 


EDUCATION AI. PROGRAMS OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Many organizations of national scope have developed educational 
programs which touch the schools at many points. 18 In many instances 
national policies in regard to education have been adopted and a program 
of national scope placed in operation. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has long advocated close 
association with the public schools in fulfilling its prinicples. Its contacts 
with the public school arc made through posters, essay contests, talks, 
motion pictures, and literature on scientific alcohol education, and 
through moral influence generally. Its branches, the Youth’s Temperance 
Council and the Loyal Temperance I.egion, are composed of adolescents 
and pre-adolescents, contacts often being made through the public schools. 

The American Legion, in addition to its interest in American Educa- 
tion Week, has established a policy of friendly cooperation with the public 
schools in fostering good citizenship and character development through 
recognition of outstanding boys and girls, in promoting recreational op- 
portunities, and in co-sponsoring National Roys’ Week. Other patriotic 
and veterans’ organizations, such as the Women’s Relief Corporation, 
sponsor regularly a milk fund for children, a flag for every schoolhouse, 
essay contests, and similar patriotic activities. 

ls Some concept of the number and complexity of organizations devoted to education can 
be asertained from the Educational Directmy for 1948-49 (Federal Security Agency) which 
lists 415 national and sectarian educational associations, 29 educational boards and founda- 
tions, 51 religious educational organizations, 150 state education associations, 55 state con- 
gresses of parents and teachers, 50 state library associations, and 51 international educational 
associations and foundations. 
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Raup originally listed 88 organizations related to education. 14 The 
survey of American youth conducted by the yearbook committee of the 
American Association of School Administrators 16 analyzed in great detail 
62 private organizations and governmental agencies which have provided 
guidance in dealing with leisure-time activities of youth. The nature and 
influence of the activities of these organizations differ in each community. 
The necessity for a sound policy and effective program on the part of the 
school administration in relating these activities to an effective program 
of school-community relations for that community is quite evident. 

There are many opportunities for desirable community relations 
available through national movements and such events as our national 
holidays. The celebration of Armistice Day brings together patriotic or- 
ganizations. Their representatives' interest in, and cooperation with, the 
public school can be aroused and maintained under effective leadership. 
The national elections stimulate an interest in good citizenship and the 
electoral privileges. Constitution Day, Columbus Day, Flag Day, and the 
birthdays of great Americans can be utilized effectively for community 
contacts. Book Week, Clean-up Week, nationally sponsored community 
chests, Boys’ and Girls’ Weeks, and many similar movements and events 
can also be used to relate the school to the community. The part that 
each event should play in any school-community relations program is a 
matter for local study and decision. If the public school is to maintain 
the abiding interest and confidence of the public as the bulwark of de- 
mocracy, every effort must be made to utilize those relationships which 
serve to achieve the ends of democracy in every community where the 
public school exists. 

CITIZENS’ ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

Public education must be the concern of all the people. It is not 
enough that laws are passed and school boards arc elected by the citizens 
to determine policies and provide for support. It is not enough that school 
administrators are elected to provide educational leadership. The public 
schools are the people’s schools and the people must remain in close contact 
with them, assuming a rightful share of responsibility for their effective- 
ness, if for no other reason than to prevent dictatorship or mismanage- 
ment in any form. 

One of the most effective ways to accomplish this purpose is through 

14 Bruce Raup, Education and Organized Interests in America (C. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1936). See also Grinnell, op. cit., pp. 348-349, for an excellent bibliography. 

15 “Youth Education Today,'* Sixteenth Yearbook , American Association of School Ad 
ministrators (1938), Appendix B, pp. 310 ff. 
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citizens’ advisory committees. We have already discussed the community 
advisory groups, representing a cross section of community occupations 
and interests, who come together to study the community’s educational 
problems and to advise boards of education, administrators, and teachers. 
Care must be taken that these groups remain advisory and do not usurp 
legal prerogatives or become pressure groups. 

On the state level a similar technique has proven highly effective. 
These groups may advise with regard to state educational policy, state 
support, needed legislation, and the relation of educational problems to 
social and economic conditions. The Michigan Educational Advisory 
Commission has been responsible for assistance in formulating goals for 
public education, improvement in teacher education, and increased sup- 
port and better education for rural areas. The Florida Citizens’ Commit- 
tee has received widespread publicity for its services in obtaining better 
school facilities through legislation and support. 

National committees 

9 lie developing awareness of the inequalities of school opportunities 
in the several states has stimulated interest in our national educational 
problems on the part of both lay and professional groups. The United 
States Office < f Education has for many years assumed some leadership. 
The Citizens’ Federal Committee on Education was first called together 
in 1916 to advise the Commissioner of Education on policies and pro- 
grams of service to education which might be carried out through the 
Office of Education. This group represents the laymen’s point of view 
and is composed of representative occupational, religious, and ethnic 
groups. 

National citizens’ commission for the public schools 

Unique among citizens’ groups is National Citizens’ Commission, 
formed in May 1919 to help arouse a broad public interest in the public 
schools throughout the nation. Disclosures of glaring defects in the schools 
—overcrowded classrooms, low salaries for teachers, teachers with low 
standards, antiquated buildings, inadequate support, and, above all, pub- 
lic indifference to these conditions in many places— prompted the Com- 
mission to arouse laymen to the task of facing these problems and working 
together for better schools. This group, in cooperation with many other 
groups, is emphasizing a campaign of information about our current 
educational conditions, improving substandard conditions, and planning 
a program of action. The Commission gives promise of being the most 
significant lay educational movement in a generation. 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL COOPERATION 

Difficult as are the educational problems on the national scene, they 
are much more difficult when one considers what must be done to bring 
about international peace and understanding. Education is and will be a 
powerful force in getting men of all nations to live together as men of 
good will. Thus it becomes a new kind of diplomacy. 

World federation of education associations 

Called together by the National Education Association, the World 
Federation of Education Associations held its first world conference in 
1925, with 600 delegates from 60 countries. The purposes were to enable 
its members to function together for the promotion of international co- 
operation through education and to make readily available to the teach- 
ing profession of all lands educational movements, events, and achieve- 
ments designed to bring about international good will. This organization 
held biennial conferences until World War II. 

United nations educational, scientific and cultural organization 

The need for educational reconstruction after World War II occa- 
sioned the establishment of a permanent international organization for 
for educational and cultural cooperation. The purpose of UNESCO was 
to promote collaboration among the nations through education, science, 
and culture in order to further universal respect for justice, law, and 
human rights. This organization is concerned with developing educa- 
tional activities and encouraging international cooperation. Much lias 
been accomplished through the exchange of educational services— teachers, 
books, and teaching materials— and the encouragement of all branches of 
intellectual activity. It is supported by the financial contributions of 
members of the United Nations. 

World organization of the teaching profession 

Founded at Endicott, New York, in 1946, the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession has as its purpose the discussion and develop- 
ment of means by which teachers all over the world can come together 
to advance their common interests and promote peace and understanding 
among nations. Those who were assembled at Endicott were convinced 
that the world must become one world in the intellectual and spiritual 
sense and that teachers must have a professional responsibility for guard- 
ing, extending, and imparting all the cultural heritage of mankind. 
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These organizations point out the role of education in bringing about 
permanent peace and understanding among all nations. If education has 
proved to be so powerful an instrument in preserving peace and develop- 
ing culture within a nation, there is every reason to believe that it will 
serve the same purpose among nations. Education may yet succeed where 
militarists and diplomats have failed. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Study carefully the underlying philosophy of education in your state as 
exemplified by legislative policies and traditional attitudes. 

2. Study your own state in icgard to the relationship of local traditions and 
attitudes and state leadership and policies. 

3. Indicate specifically the nature of the educational progress made in your 
state within the past decade. Show the influence of dynamic and static 
forces in relation to this progress. 

4. Is the present tendency toward gicatrr centralization of power within the 
state «'d*. national authority a help or hindrance to educational progress 
generally? Why? 

5. To what extent are the members of your state legislature sensitive to com- 
munity educational needs and progress? 

6. What have been the educational accomplishments of educational commis- 
sions or school surveys in your state within the past decade? To what extent 
have they influenced legislation? 

7. Make a survey of state organizations in your state which contact the public 
schools in any way and evaluate their services and their attitudes toward 
public education. 

8. Can you indicate five or more developments which have given impetus to 
an increasing national educational consciousness? 

9. Along what lines has the development of a national consciousness in edu- 
cation made for a more adequate educational opportunity for all children? 

10. What are some observable outcomes of American Education Week for the 
advancement of public education? 

11. Criticize the statement: “America is over-organized in regard to organiza- 
tions and movements related directly and indirectly to education/* 

12. The Women’s Christian Tempeiancc Union has been denied access to the 
public schools in some communities. Justify or condemn the reasoning 
usually offered. 

13. In what different ways does the Office of Education contact your school 
system directly or indirectly? 

14. Evaluate the services of the National Education Association and its allied 
departments as public school relations agencies. 

15. Evaluate the United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation from the following standpoints: (1) purposes, (2) accomplishments, 
(3) future. What docs it offer for education in each community? 
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CHAPTER 17 


Organized Parent-Teacher Cooperation 


“The meeting will please come to order,” said Mr. Ilaycs, president of 
the Allison City Parent-Teacher Association. “The secretary will please 
read the minutes.” Mr. Hayes was a quiet, pleasant-mannered father of 
two young children who were in the Lincoln School. Miss Stevens, the 
principal, liked him and his pretty wife because they always seemed so 
sensible with their children. Things scented to move along in a business- 
like manner when Mr. Hayes presided. 

“The members of this association will recall,” remarked Mr. Hayes 
when the business had been dispatched, “that at the October meeting 
there was considerable discussion concerning a community school for 
Allison City. You remember the points brought out by our speaker on 
that occasion. All of you were asked to think about this matter. I under- 
stand that the teachers have been discussing it at their meetings. And it 
was presented by our superintendent at the last meeting of Rotary. Have 
you any remarks to make on the subject?” 

John and Mary Brown sat well up toward the front of the room. John 
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arose to speak. “Mr. President, I am one taxpayer who has always been 
critical of our high taxes for schools, or what I thought were high taxes. 
I have changed my mind since hearing the superintendent’s address at 
Rotary. I am for good schools. I know good schools, like good clothes, 
cost money, but what is there more important than the education of °ur 
children? My wife agrees heartily with me and I want to go on record for 
good schools.” 

The superintendent addressed the chair. He mentioned the school sur- 
vey and said that more would be accomplished if they would await the 
results of a thorough examination of the school system and a comprehen- 
sive report of the visiting committee. There were many questions and 
remarks. Even Bill Harrison, long the thorn in the llcsh of the superin- 
tendent, arose to say that the Rotary speech of the superintendent was the 
most sensible speech he ever heard the superintendent make, even though 
he didn’t agree with everything he said. 

Mrs. Sanson, from the South Side, moved that the association endorse 
the community-school idea. The motion was unanimously carried. The 
association adjourned to the cafeteria for refreshments and a social hour. 
Mrs. Brown was on the committee. 

O O O O O 

In the days when formal education consisted of little more than vig- 
orous training in reading, writing, and arithmetic, some singing, Bible 
reading, and homely advice on virtuous living, all accompanied by an 
austere discipline, it was not dillkult for parents to understand what the 
teacher was trying to accomplish. The home was a social force of consider- 
able significance. Where the teacher was welcome in the home, a coopera- 
tive relationship prevailed. Changed economic and social conditions with- 
in recent generations have brought about changes in the educational 
functions of both the home and the school. The school has gradually 
taken over more and more of the former functions of the home; closely 
cooperative relationships do not generally exist. 

Common agreement is rare as to the respective roles of the home and 
the school in the educational processes. Both the home and the school 
differ in stages of development and attitudes towards education. Except 
where state school laws attempt a definition, the functions of each are not 
clearly defined. The problem is further complicated by the exigencies of 
a changing social order with all its implications for change to both the 
home and the school. 

The need for greater understanding and cooperation in regard to the 
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relationship of the home and the school is apparent. Not only must the 
function of each be clarified and coordinated, but opportunities should 
be studied and developed which will permit a larger measure of the co- 
operative relationship. It is the purpose of this chapter to analyze the 
nature, extent, and possibilities for organized parent-teacher cooperation. 


EARLY UNORGANIZED PARENT-TEACHER CONTACTS 

In Chapter 3, considerable discussion was devoted to contacts of the 
home and community with the earlier schools. These early evidences of 
community interest in the public schools indicate little organized effort. 
It is true that the schools responded to public opinion. Yet virtue became 
its own reward, for the master, good or poor, commanded a considerable 
respect from the parents because there were few who could match his 
knowledge and his skill. With the minister he exercised a community 
influence of no small consequence. Organized parent-teacher cooperation 
was yet to come. 

To many schools parent-teacher contacts are still unorganized. What- 
ever personal contacts with the home exist are largely of a disciplinary 
naturc—to report some infraction of the rules of the school or to require 
the parent to come to the school to settle some pupil difficulty. Other con- 
tacts may result from irregular attendance, poor scholarship, or perhaps 
from an invitation to participate as a spectator in some school event. 
Since most older children heartily dislike having parents visit the school 
on any occasion, it is apparent that some organized effort is needed to 
bring about the parent-teacher cooperation necessary in the progress of 
the child. 

PARENT-TEACHER CONTACTS IN THE PRESCHOOL PERIOD 

Up to the age of six years the child is normally under the educational 
direction of the home and those other community activities with which 
he may come in contact. He learns much during this period. The educa- 
tional significance of the preschool period is great. Biologically, since it 
comes first in the life of the child, this period influences all subsequent 
development and determines largely the nature of growth and character. 
Problems of physical development, hygiene, and childhood diseases are 
of profound significance in these early years. Psychologically, the influ- 
ences of the preschool period are interesting and challenging. A great 
deal is learned before the age of six which the school must build upon. 
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supplement, or counteract. At the administrative age of six, when most 
children are admitted to the public school, the neophyte is an interesting 
citizen, physically, mentally, and emotionally. 

Cooperating agencies 

Recognition of the significance of these early years in relation to 
public-school entrance and its problems has stimulated much study. Many 
agencies and institutions— children’s bureaus, state and city health depart- 
ments, infant-welfare activities of all types, prenatal clinics, community 
classes in infant hygiene for girls and young women, baby-week cam- 
paigns, summer round-ups, and many other similar activities and move- 
ments— have been developed with which the public school should be 
concerned and with which there has been a spirit of encouraging public- 
school cooperation. Community nursery schools and kindergartens have 
afforded organized development and care. 

Parent interest 

Parent education thus related to child welfare has been the direct out- 
come of the movement to reduce infant mortality and care for early 
childhood. Changed attitudes toward children, knowledge of their phys- 
ical, mental and emotional make-up, and applications of scientific data on 
child development are but a few of those aspects of parent education with 
which the home and the school have been concerned. 

Parent interest begins when the child enters school and faces new 
experiences and new problems. Usually there is an intense desire to learn 
more about the child, especially on the part of the mother. Some coopera- 
tive relationships are set up to bring together those who may be concerned 
in the education of little children. If the child attends a kindergarten, 
his mother probably visits it occasionally and participates as a spectator 
in exercises marking the seasons or the close of the year. At the clinics she 
is a passive observer. Parents conform to required health examinations 
as a matter of course. Perhaps the home of every parent of young children 
contains much literature concerning them. 

Sharing the child 

When a child begins his public-school experience, the parent is faced 
with the new problem of sharing the child, his time, and his affections for 
the greater part of the day with a new individual, the teacher. Formal 
education is now beginning to take place. 

It is perhaps in this desire to retain an interest in the educational 
development and welfare of the child, rather than in an earnest effort to 
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cooperate in his development, that the basis has been laid for those organ- 
ized efforts which have become the beginnings of a great movement in 
parent-teacher cooperation. Yet, out of the interest motive has come a 
need for friendly cooperation and mutual understanding of the part both 
the parent and the teacher are to play in the educational process which 
the state has decreed shall now take place. Diflicult education problems 
of the past decade have made the need for this cooperation more dis- 
cernible. 


THE PAREN' r -TEACIIER MOVEMENT 

The beginnings of the parent-teacher movement seem to date back to 
1855. Apparently it grew out of the development of the kindergarten 
movement, 1 which, because of the tender age of little children, naturally 
created a solicitous interest of mothers and teachers through a common 
feeling that more could be accomplished by working together. Many 
types of organizations— parents’ leagues, mothers’ unions, preschool clinics, 
and leading councils— arose as a result of these early mothers’ meetings. 
These organizations developed in the main without a guiding philosophy 
and perhaps with no definite relation to one another. 

The hear'y response which Mrs. Alice McLellan Birney received in 
1896 to her suggestion that a “Congress of Mothers” be formed to discuss 
the need for broader opportunities for child development indicates rather 
clearly that many other persons throughout the nation were thinking 
along similar lines. Evidently what was needed was just such educational 
leadership as Mrs. Bitney supplied thro 1 ’ h the generous financial as- 
sistance of Mrs. Phoebe A. 1 learst. An outcome of the convention held 
as a result of her suggestion, was the foundation of the National Congress 
of Mothers on February 17, 1897, with Mrs. Birney as the first president. 
This movement brought together these unrelated organizations into one 
body with common purposes. 

The movement spread because there was popular appeal in the idea 
of a trained parenthood. Informal meetings of parents and teachers, then 
to be found in many localities, became the nucleus around which teachers, 
mothers, and a few fathers became interested in child welfare, especially 
where evening meetings were held. As a result, the organization changed 
its name in 1908 to the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 

1 Thc first kindcigartcn in the United States was a German kindeigartcn, established at 
Watertown, Wisconsin, in 1855, by Mrs. Call Schurz, a pupil of Froebel. The first English- 
speaking k|ndcrgarten was opened privately in Boston, in 1860, by Miss Elizabeth Peabody. 
By 1880 there were sonic 300 kindergartens and ten training schools in cities of thirty states. 
Sec Cubberley, The History of Education, p. 766. 
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Associations. Again in 1924 the cumbersome title was changed to the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Influence of changed conceptions of the educational process 

Some one has facetiously made the remark that the parent-teacher 
movement was founded on the fact that whenevei two or more mothers 
gather together, they talk about children and want to know more about 
them. Students of the parent-teacher movement can understand its re- 
markable growth by noting the significant educational transition of edu- 
cation objectives that took place at the turn of the century and since. 
Older preconceptions of education as education for something— success 
in business, citizenship, making a living, preparation for life, religious or 
some other form of indoctrination, fitting for college (that is, some specific 
college), academic liberation, and similar concepts of an informed con- 
formity to a preconceived pattern— began gradually to give way to a reali- 
zation of the necessity for educating the whole child. The writings of 
Eliot , 2 Dewey , 3 O’Shea , 4 Bagley,® and Tyler'’ sounded tocsins of a new 
approach to the educational process through parent-teacher cooperation 
not discerned in the early days of the closing-day exercises. Because the 
child “knows" so much, is he really developing into an integrated per- 
sonality? Rather he is a physical being, an emotional being, a spiritual 
being all in one. While he is learning, growth is taking place in all his 
being. This development of the little child so that he is properly inte- 
grated to take his place in a changing social order has become the prin- 
cipal study of parents and teachers wherever they are associated. 

Aims and objectives of a parent-teacher association 

The primary objective of the parent-teacher association is that of fos- 
tering the desirable educational welfare of childhood in any school com- 
munity. Its ideals arc nonpolitical, nonsectarian, noncommercial, and 
entirely altruistic. It endures no commercial enterprise; no one associated 
with it may use its influence to further his personal ambitions in any 
manner. It does not seek to control the administration of a school or to 
direct its policies. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers declares itself to be 

2 Charles W. Eliot, Educational Reform (Century Co., 1898). 

•John Dewey, The Child and the Curriculum (University of Chicago Press, 1902); also 
John Dewey, The School and Society (same publisher, 1915). 

4 M. V. O’Shea, Education as Adjustment (Longmans, Green and Co., 1908). 

•William C. Bagley, The Educative Process (Macmillan Co., 1905). 

•John M. Tyler, Growth and Education (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1907). 




THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION’S FOUR IMPORTANT 

OBJECTIVES 

an educational organization that seeks to unite the forces of home, school, 
and community in behalf of childhood and youth. Its objects are: 

1. To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, school, 
church, and community. 

2. To raise the standards of home life. 

3. To obtain adequate laws for the rare and protection of children and 
youth. 

4. To bring into closer relation the home and the school so that parents 
and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the naming of their children. 

5 . To develop between education and the general public such united 
efforts as will assme for every child the highest advantages in physical, 
mental, social, and spiritual education. 

The Congress further points out that the following goals must be 
reached if every child is to have an opportunity to live a full life, satisfy- 
ing to himself and useful to his community: (1) good homes, (2) sound 
health, (3) safety, (4) equalized educational opportunity, (5) conservation 
of human values and natural resources, (6) vocational adjustment, (7) 
constructive leisure-time activities, (8) civic responsibility, and (9) active 
spiritual faith. 
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It is the policy of the parent-teacher movement to stress each year cer- 
tain aspects of the program designed to achieve progressively these objec- 
tives and goals. Naturally these must be adapted to each school-community 
situation. The secret of the parent-teacher movement is in the cooperative 
effort put forth locally in each community to understand and achieve these 
larger purposes. 


PLANS OF ORGANIZATION 

Parent-teacher associations are organized in all types of communities, 
rural and urban, to serve the needs of children and youth at various age 
levels. Since schools are organized on preschool, elementary, high school, 
and college levels, it is characteristic to organize an association around a 
particular school. In smaller communities, the association may be organ- 
ized about the schools as a whole. The association may be said to be an 
organization of the parents of the children attending a school or schools, 
together with the teachers, supervisors, school board members, and in- 
terested patrons of the community. As we have pointed out, the strength 
of the parent-teacher association lies in the program and activities of the 
local association. Officers usually consist of a president, one or more vice- 
presidents, a secretary, and a treasurer. Committees may be appointed or 
elected for specific purposes as the occasion seems to require, the most sig- 
nificant being program, membership, hospitality, budget and finance, and 
study groups. Fees are nominal, possibly fifty cents per year. Four to eight 
meetings of the association are held annually. 

In order to give local associations an opportunity to compare methods 
of work, receive suggestions on procedure, unite in common projects, and 
cooperate in fulfilling the objectives of the association, parent-teacher 
councils are organized within a city, county, or other convenient area. 
These councils should function as clearing houses for local associations. 
They are particularly useful in interpreting policies and programs, pro- 
viding information, correlating activities, promoting understandings, co- 
operating with other community organizations, and promoting the in- 
terests of the National Congress. 


TYPES OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION 
School Association 

The typical parent-teacher association is organized around a particular 
school, especially if it is a large one. Here fathers and mothers come 
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together with teachers and administrators in studying the problems and 
needs of the school and the children, planning together for a better edu- 
cational program and bringing about better understandings generally. 
Such an organize ion is ordinarily not too large for individual participa- 
tion and can function well as a self-governing group under proper leader- 
ship. It can become more effective because the group is likely to be rela- 
tively homogeneous. 

Community association 

In many communities there is one parent-teacher association for all 
the schools, both elementary and secondary. Although it is advantageous 
to have an association in each school, this plan would appear to be prefer- 
able in smaller communities, where local problems and needs are not 
likely to be so diverse. Care should be taken that the major purposes of 
parent-teacher cooperation are not lost because the group is less likely to 
be homogeneous and because of any diversity of problems and needs. As 
the association increases in membership, group interest may decline. 
Stiong enlightened leadership is essential to success. 

Groupings for specific interests 

Since the parent-teacher association movement is primarily interested 
in reaching parents everywhere, larger associations may be subdivided to 
reach (1) parents of elementary-school children, (2) parents of children 
still too young for school, (3) parents of high-school children, who again 
may be divided according to age or around a unit such as a home room, 
(4) parents of children in rural or consolidated schools, and (5) parents 
of young people in higher education or in other forms of private educa- 
tion. These groupings may be formed within an association or may be 
organized as individual units. In each case, better results are generally 
obtained where group interests arc kept as homogeneous as possible. 

Home-room mothers 

In order that the mothers and teachers, especially of small children, 
may be brought together, a group called the home-room mothers’ organi- 
zation has become popular in some schools. A chairman for the mothers 
is elected by the president of the parent- teacher association. Building 
chairmen are then appointed, who form an executive board. In turn, 
mothers are chosen as chairmen from each home room in cooperation with 
the teachers. Meetings are held during the afternoons. On the day ap- 
pointed, 'mothers of each home room visit the school and observe the 
work in their respective rooms. After school the mothers serve tea. In this 
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way mothers and teachers enjoy a social hour. All the mothers are then 
brought together for two meetings during the year, at which time some 
phase of child welfare is discussed. The principal purpose, however, is to 
bring about a tolerant and sympathetic understanding toward the class- 
room teachers. Thus, problems arising from these afternoons spent with 
teachers in the classroom are discussed. Each is aided in meeting the other 
on a friendly basis looking toward the positive welfare of the child. 

Some success has been achieved in forming an organization of parents 
around the group interests of a specific home room in high schools. The 
procedure is similar to that indicated in the preceding paragraph. The 
potential membership is smaller and the group much more homogeneous. 
Interest may be maintained through the successful prosecution of a 
project, which must be kept incidental to the larger educational purposes. 

Band mothers’ associations 

Many schools have had success with the formation of parent groups 
built about a particular school need. The organization of a school band 
is a good example. Mothers (and fathers, too) are interested in the forma- 
tion of the band, raising funds, helping to care for uniforms, and sponsor- 
ing the band under school leadership. However, when the organization 
has served its original purpose, it should be reorganized along lilies of co- 
operative endeavor for the educational progress of all the boys and girls. 

Fathers’ associations 

It has been observed, that parent-teacher association audiences arc 
usually composed of female members. Meetings where men are in the 
majority or where they constitute the whole audience are most unusual. 
Of interest is the Fathers’ Association of the Frankford High School, 
Philadelphia, organized in 1912 by a group of thirteen men who wished 
to give the school certain assistance. 7 It has developed into a strong organi- 
zation attended by as many as two thousand fathers. Among its achieve- 
ments may be listed: 

1. A scholarship fund amounting to thousands of dollars available to 
deserving students going to college or university. 

2. Financial assistance to deserving students while in high school. 

3. Assistance in acquiring adequate athletic fields, physical education 
equipment, etc. 

4. Assistance in acquiring a beautiful, modern school building in place 
of the inadequate one formerly used. 

5. The fostering of the musical interests of the school by paying in- 

7 “The Frankford High School Fathers’ Association,” High School Teacher , I (June 1925), 

pp. 188, 200. 
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structors, purchasing music and instruments, and underwriting similar 
music activities. 

6. Assistance in providing funds for the school library. 

7. The promotion of a series of ten monthly meetings each year with 
an average attendance of approximately a thousand at each meeting. 

Cooperative associations 

In some smaller communities, there are groups which have been or- 
ganized for other purposes— garden clubs, women’s associations, mothers’ 
clubs, or the community church. Since these are going organizations, en- 
terprising leadership has utilized them in promoting the interests of the 
schools and in achieving, to a limited extent, the objectives of a parent- 
teacher organization. Wherever effective, these arrangements should be 
encouraged, especially if by further organization the success of the going 
organization might be impaired. 

The importance of planning 

Consideration should always be given to the general plan of the asso- 
ciation, Loth initially and through the years. Such a plan should be de- 
veloped as it relates to the purposes of education, the objectives of the 
association, and the needs and problems of the schools. The plan is the 
real life of the association. It must precede any action, just as the drawing 
of plans for a house must precede the building of it. It requires thought 
to make a plan and leadership to execute it. Usually the plan is developed 
by the steering committee, composed of officers of the association, in co- 
operation with the superintendent of schools and selected principals or 
teachers. It is helpful if a slogan can be adopted for the year. 

After a general plan has been adopted, the elements necessary to carry 
it out should be carefully considered. These include the organization and 
leadership activities, speakers, other personnel, pupils, if any are necessary 
for certain programs, publicity, cooperative relationships with other 
groups, financial support, and permission, where needed. Careful plan- 
ning sufficiently far in advance is necessary for smooth performance and 
unhurried results as well as for coordination of the elements and activities. 
The initial planning committee might well include any individuals who 
may be directly or indirectly interested in working out any particular 
program. 


ACTIVITIES 

The activities of a parent-teacher association will vary greatly in ac- 
cordance with the type of organization and the interests, attitudes, expe- 
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rience in parent-teacher work, and the degree of cooperation of its mem- 
bers with education in general and the schools in particular. The nature 
and effectiveness of the leadership is most important. Many of the activi- 
ties are carried on through the several committees; others may constitute 
the program of the association as a whole. The Parent-Teacher Manual 8 
lists 33 possible activities, among them being character and spiritual edu- 
cation, health and the summer round-up, juvenile protection, mental hy- 
giene, parent education, reading and library service, safety, school lunch, 
home and family life, and world citizenship. 

One of the most comprehensive studies of activities of parent-teacher 
associations grouped them as follows: 9 

1. Child welfare— These include (a) health (clinics, free milk, first aid, 
lunches); (b) recreation (school picnics, hobbies, games, camps and ath- 
letics); (c) character building (sponsoring boys* and girls* organizations such 
as Scouts, 4-H Clubs, and Junior Red Cross). 

2. Educational— These include (a) activities concerning the child (fur- 
nishing school supplies, aiding libraries, films, beautifying school, character 
education, student loans and scholarships, graduation and other expenses, 
and kindergartens); (b) activities concerning adults (parent education, adult 
library services, community lectures, study groups, and adult dramatics). 

3. Community activities— These include (a) public relations , including 
school visitations, open house, school demonstrations, and “know your 
school" programs; (b) legislation , including child welfare legislation, juve- 
nile protection, aiding bond issues and school support; and (c) community 
needs, both educational and recreational, which include a wide variety of 
activities. 

4. Social activities— These include socialization at all regular meetings, 
receptions for teachers, social affairs of pupils, picnics, dances, teas, and 
book reviews. 

5. Membership campaign activities— Drives of various types are used to 
obtain members for the association. The favorite procedure is tlr.ough the 
school (home rooms), using the children to take home cards and other 
information. Other methods used are house-to-house canvass, personal con- 
tacts, public displays of various sorts, and the mails. The membership 
committee is also charged with discovery of special interests and abilities of 
members and disseminating information about the association and its work. 

Financial activities 

In addition to the campaigns for dues, parent-teacher associations gen- 
erally engage in raising funds for some project agreed upon as contribu- 
tory to the school’s educational program. Such projects include scholar- 

8 Parent-Teacher Manual , 1949-50 (National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1949). 
•Albert J. Nicely, The Organization and Administration of Parent -Teacher Activities 
and Programs (Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Pittsburgh, 1941). 
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ships, student loans, recreational activities, caps and gowns, radio and 
television sets, motion-picture projector, stage equipment, and band 
equipment. Methods used successfully are card parties, musical and dra- 
matic productions, promotion of school entertainments, personal contri- 
butions, exhibits of art work, hobby shows, bazaars, and clothing ex- 
changes. Although money-raising activities may be encouraged to a limited 
extent, care should be taken that they do not take precedence over the 
larger objectives and primary activities of the association. 

Parent education and child study 

Young fathers and mothers need assistance in the rearing of their 
children and in cooperating with the school in their education. The asso- 
ciation recognizes this area as one of its greatest opportunities. An under- 
standing of childhood is gained through a well-planned program of ob- 
servation, study, and demonstration. Parent education, to be effective, 
must teach parents to be happy and serene, to meet problems successfully, 
and to gain insight into their own needs as well as the needs of their 
children. Programs should be planned with these purposes in view. Liter- 
acure can be distributed, panel discussions held, demonstrations con- 
ducted, character and spiritual education emphasized, and study groups 
organized. T1 rse activities are one of the most potent means of develop- 
ing cooperative endeavor. 

PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS 

As the objectives of the associations hav r been set forth and a general 
plan adopted to meet these objectives, consideration should be given to 
the individual programs of the year. Each program should be definitely 
related to the slogan adopted for the year and in accordance with the 
main objectives. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers offers many sugges- 
tions annually for programs for various types of organizations. Naturally, 
these will need to be varied in accordance with the nature of the commu- 
nity and its schools. They should be well adapted to their interests and 
needs. Ideas gleaned from successful programs may well be taken into 
consideration by program committees in planning for a particular meet- 
ing, or for a year’s work. Care should be taken, however, not to attempt 
to carry out a program in one association merely upon the recommenda- 
tion of its success in another. 

Meetings of the association are generally held in the evenings although 
many are held during the afternoon. It has been found helpful in many 
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school districts to consider the period from seven to eight o’clock as a 
period for teacher-parent conferences, during which time parents may 
consult with teachers in their own classrooms as to the child’s progress 
and welfare, or inspect an exhibition of school work. At eight o’clock a 
bell may be sounded at which time parents and teachers may assemble for 
the program. The length of the meeting may be from one and one-half 
to two hours. Longer meetings are not usually desirable. Eight or nine 
meetings annually may be held although some associations prefer a smaller 
number. A social period following the regular meeting with light refresh- 
ments served suggests a fitting close to a pleasant and profitable evening. 

The following is suggested as a typical agenda for a regular meeting 
of a parent-teacher association: 

1. Opening— singing, prayer (optional) 

2. Business session 10 — minutes, reports of committees, unfinished busi- 
ness, new business 

3. Entertainment, such as music 

4. Topic for the evening— address, demonstration, discussion 

5. Plans for the next meeting 

6. Social hour 

Themes have been found helpful in arranging programs for the eve- 
ning as well as for the year. These ought to be related to the objectives to 
be achieved, and built up progressively. The first meeting of the year 
should feature a reception for the teachers, the last possibly a school visi- 
tation and an exhibit. Observance of special occasions, such as founders’ 
days, American Education Week, patriotic occasions, and religious festi- 
vals, can easily be woven into any program by some significant contribu- 
tion. Emphasis should always be laid upon a satisfying school-community 
partnership. Programs can be presented by the following means: (1) 
speakers, (2) panel discussions, (3) the teachers, (4) administrators, (5) 
musical or other groups, (6) committees, (7) pupils, (8) speaker, with gen- 
eral discussion, (9) dramatization, (10) visual presentations, (11) demon- 
strations, and (12) combination of any of the above. All meetings should 
begin promptly, be conducted with proper parliamentary procedure and 
in good spirit, and close in good time with a feeling of satisfaction on the 
part of all present. 

In practice, programs of parent-teacher associations usually range from 
unrelated talks given by speakers assembled on short notice to cooperative 

10 Keep the business session short. If a worth-while project is to be discussed, it is better 
to plan the time for it in advance. Do not crowd the main part of the program at this point. 
See Parent-Teachers Manual. 
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programs involvii » participation on a high plane. Between these two 
extremes may be 1 mnd all degrees of program planning or lack of it. The 
prevailing practic j of getting from the community’s professional or busi- 
ness roster a speaker “who will come” should be hastily discarded. It is 
doubtful whether a speaker who announces his topic as he rises to speak 
makes a worth-while contribution. 

Many parent-teacher associations have developed interesting programs 
and projects and thereby aroused and retained community interest and 
cooperation. One parent- teacher association reports the following projects 
over a period of four years: 

1. Hobby exhibits, sponsored by the association and participated in by 
townspeople lcprcsenting 125 exhibits. 

2. Civic night, at which were repicscnted each of the community or- 
ganizations— the fire company, board of health, town council, ministerial 
groups, etc. Each group was placed in a circle with school representatives, 
each briefly explaining his place in the community. 

3. Leisure-activities night, in which all types of leisure activities were 
exemplified and evaluated in the interests of educational coordination. 

4. Development of a scenario for a motion picture consisting of 1200 
feet of him coordinating the educational activities of the school with the 
home and the community. This was shown on three evenings in order to 
accommodate the citizens of the borough who wished to see it. 

5. Handbook for parents which served as a basis for school night, on 
which parents visited the classroom and observed the work of the schools. 
The handbook was developed by a committee of parents and teachers and 
aroused much attention as a school publication. 

6. Home-activities night, in which fat has, mothers, and teachers par- 
ticipated with the hoys and girls of junior high school age in several home- 
school activities, pin posing to develop the spnit of connadc ship and mutual 
understanding. 

7. Mural art contest, in which over 180 junior high school pupils 
presented murals for display, many awards being widely distributed. 

Many persons associated with the parent-teacher movement, especially 
in larger associations, believe that it is highly desirable to develop a 
smaller type of organization within the association where closer and more 
intimate contacts may be made between parent and teachers. Organiza- 
tions of this character include mothers’ clubs, young mothers’ child-study 
clubs, home-room organizations, and fathers’ associations as previously 
described. It is possible to develop study groups in certain areas of the 
community, or among children of certain age groups. Each larger organi- 
zation should include provision for face-to-face contacts in smaller 
groups for better understanding. 
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GROWTH AND MEMBERSHIP 

Organizations of parents and teachers have grown up rather spon- 
taneously in various parts of the country in the interest of a better co- 
operative understanding of the child in relation to his home, the school, 
and the community. Many such associations had a state organization prior 
to the development of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
This body seemed to provide the common interest and purpose by means 
of which all such organizations could unite. The gross membership in the 
National Congress includes organizations of every type and description, 
all engaged, however, in some common cooperative endeavor in the in- 
terest of childhood. 

Today every state, as well as the District of Columbia and the terri- 
tories, has a state affiliation. The current national membership is nearly 
six million members, the largest single state memberships being Cali- 
fornia, Ohio, Illinois, and Texas, in the ovd'-r named. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Numerous publications arc available in regard to parent-tcai het asso- 
ciations. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers promotes 
through its publications all phases of parent-teacher activity. The book- 
shelf of suggested P.T.A. materials includes more than twenty-five titles. 
The Congress publishes the National Parent-T eat her , the official organ, 
designed to promote the parent-teacher activities and the cause of child- 
hood. State organizations usually publish some official oigan either as a 
separate publication or in affiliation with some other state or local organ. 
Many local associations develop printed or mimeographed materials de- 
signed to promote the cause of the association and its activities. Numerous 
articles in the current literature give some indication of the scope and 
influence of this great movement. 


APPRAISING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF PARENT- 
TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 

School officials and teachers generally approach the subject of parent- 
teacher associations with mixed praise and condemnation. Many teachers 
feel that the parent-teacher associations within their experience have not 
produced worth-while results. These views are usually based on so-called 
attempts of parents to “run the schools”; strife and prejudice; objections 
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to devoting extra time to the meetings; operation of a defense mechanism 
when the parent questions the workings of the school enterprise; and 
failure of many school officials, teachers, and parents to understand the 
proper functions of a parent-teacher association and the proper means of 
achieving these ends in the interest of childhood. Unless parent-teacher 
organizations are able to maintain leadership of the highest quality, fully 
informed of the aims and purposes of public education, they will do more 
harm than good. 

Moffitt 11 indicates these mixed feelings when he writes: 

Educators are agreed that the parent- teacher association may well be 
one of the greatest forces of the entire public-relations program. But many 
a school leader has found to his sorrow that the most friendly parent-teacher 
association will rebel if the intelligence of the members is insulted by 
undiluted propaganda thrown at them without thought or study. 

rbe great potentialities available in properly managed parent-teacher 
associations renders them of inestimable value in a properly coordinated 
school-community relations program. They bring the parents and teachers 
together within the school environment, where there is opportunity to 
cement, under favorable conditions, a happy and necessary relationship. 
The parent-teacher association furnishes the best organized single agency 
around which a school-community relations program may be developed. 
The schools, to progress, must educate the community to a point where it 
may intelligently appraise the classroom work. The parent-teacher asso- 
ciation furnishes the best single means for achieving this purpose. 

fn judging the effectiveness of a parent-teacher association program, 
the following criteria are suggested: (1) objectives, (2) membership and 
attendance, (3) program and activities, (4) leadership, (5) outcomes. Such 
questions as the following must be answered satisfactorily: Are the ob- 
jectives in accord with those of the National Congress and the needs and 
problems of the local schools in particular? Is the membership representa- 
tive, including all members of the community tvithout regard to social or 
economic status, united in a common purpose to serve each child and all 
the children? Are the meetings interesting and satisfying, and do the mem- 
bers attend regularly? Is the leadership cooperative and effective? Is edu- 
cational growth apparent on the part of parents, teachers, school officials, 
boards of education, and the parents and the community at large? Are the 
programs informative, inspiring, related, and helpful in furthering the 
cause of the boys and girls? Are the results in keeping with the educational 
results sought? And lastly, looking back over the years, is the association 

11 F. J. # Moffitt, "Public Relations to the Rescue,” Nation’s Schools , 14 (Sept. 1934), pp. 
31-32. (By permission of Nation’s Schools.) 
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a vital community force? What has it done for the educational and social 
welfare of childhood or the community? To what extent is there common 
agreement among all (including the teachers) that it is indispensable? 
The answers to these questions will soon determine for all those asso- 
ciated with the parent-teacher association a positive or negative evalua- 
tion of effectiveness. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR SUCCESSFUL PARENT-TEACHER 
COOPERATION 

In summarizing the function of the parent-teacher association, it is 
pertinent to note the strategic position held by this organization as a 
school-community relations agency. None equals it in importance and 
potential significance. Upon whatever levels of participation the school 
may be organized, the association may be found useful in achieving the 
ends sought. In order to make it more functional, some obsenations may 
be offered: that the organization in the local association be tied up closely 
with the National Congress; that tire association be set f-suppot ting, ade- 
quately led in harmony and good fellowship, striving to achieve the edu- 
cational objectives sought; that the leadership be inspired though not 
necessarily controlled within the school; that the status of the association 
be recognized and clarified by the responsible school authorities; that 
each meeting be kept well within two hours (preferably one and one half 
hours) and of vital interest to all; that the association undertake worth- 
while projects of a minor nature designed primarily to create interest 
and solidarity and, secondly, to assist the school materially; that the mem- 
bership be representative of all social levels of the community, all grade 
and age levels of children, and all political, economic, and social groups; 
that the association refrain from making decisions highly professional or 
within the province of the board, although suggestions arc always quite 
desirable; that every meeting serve as a means of presenting information 
and developing mutual interaction; that all teachers and supervisory offi- 
cers be present at meetings, conferring with parents and aiding in the 
objectives of the association; that programs be primarily by and for adults; 
that competitive means of attracting members be used only as a last resort. 
These are the goals towards which to strive, in the hope that each may 
be attained. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. How can you account for the phenomenal growth of the parent-teacher 
movement? 

2 Do you agree with the statement that the parent- teacher association is 
unequaled by any other single agency as a school-community relations 
agency? 

3. What is the attitude in your community toward a parent-teacher associa- 
tion? If it is negative, try to account for it. 

4. Make a survey of the nature and extent of organized parent-teacher co- 
operation in your community. 

5. If a paicnt-tcachcr association is in operation, ascertain something of its 
origin, earlier activities, and objectives. 

6. Make a list of the possible objectives of any association with which you 
may be familiar. Compare these with the suggestions indicated in the 
chapter. 

7. Compare the possible outcomes of parent-teacher associations when or- 
ganized in an elementary school, junior high school, senior high school. 
What are the advantages and disadvantages of one association for several 
schools of a community, as compared with associations centering in each 
building? 

8. Why, if it is true, arc most parent-teacher associations overfeminized? 
How can more men be attracted to membership? 

9. What other suggestions may be offered for an evaluation of the results of 
a parent-teacher association? Test those presented in the chapter. 

10. Why does the progressive movement in education emphasize greater co- 
opciation with the home? Along what lines? 
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CHAPTER 1.8 


1 kc Community Survey 


Professor James Winslow, Chairman of the Division of School Studies 
at the University, railed together his survey <_»,mmittee in the board room 
of the Allison City Schools. The committee had been carefully selected. 
It was composed not only of staff members from the University, specialists 
in their field, but also of several citizens of Allison City suggested by 
Superintendent Kvans. Among them were Mr. Hayes, president of the 
parent-teacher association, and Mary Brown. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Professor Winslow, “we are engaged in 
an important undertaking in Allison City. We are authorized to make a 
thorough examination of the schools as well as the community. We are 
assured that the people want a complete report, accompanied by a pro- 
posed modern educational program with the best features of a community 
school. Above all, they want the truth. We are also assured of complete 
cooperation from the school board, the administration, the teachers, and 
the parent-teacher association. Several community organizations have en- 
dorsed our study.” 
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The survey staff then proceded to organize itself. The first committee 
was appointed to study the community, the people, their ethnic and social 
backgrounds, the economic life, institutions, local government, trade 
unions, health and safety, and the community’s historic past. Other com- 
mittees were to study the educational program, organization and adminis- 
tration of the schools, the school personnel, the school buildings, and 
financial support and management. 

Boys and girls were easily attracted to Professor Winslow, partly be- 
cause of his pleasing manner, but mostly because he had a way of making 
them feel their importance and responsibility. When he appeared before 
the high-school assembly and explained in simple language what the 
survey was trying to do, he received an enthusiastic reception, especially 
when he outlined some of the things that a good school should be. He 
said that doing these things would require their help. They would be 
asked to get some information from their parents and other citizens. In 
addition, they would have to work hard to get community support for a 
modern educational program, especially if a bond issue was required. 

The editor of the Allison City Chronicle had never been enthusiastic 
about the local schools until after Superintendent Evans’ Rotary speech. 
Professor Winslow invited him to one of the survey stall" meetings and 
took care to provide him with material for publication. The community 
anxiously awaited the report. Mary Brown’s dream of a community school 
seemed to be coming true. 


• o o o o 

The need for thorough understanding of the community served by 
the schools has been emphasized throughout this text, but no procedure 
has been suggested thus far for achieving it. School personnel arc often 
as destitute of knowledge of the local pattern, the homes, the occupations, 
the historic past, and the cultural and social life of the community as 
many of the citizens are unenlightened concerning the schools. Under- 
standing a community should be considered as a long-range process, re- 
quiring constant accumulation of information, properly interpreted by 
trained personnel in the light of scientific procedures. 

The educational survey is not new to the field of education. As we 
noted in Chapter 12, it is one of the most distinctive and energizing edu- 
cational movements in its effects on education in general and on the 
public schools in particular. It seeks through approved techniques to 
analyze and evaluate the school, its organization and administration, its 
personnel, its policies, its work, and its support. The survey should in- 
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elude a careful analysis of the educational needs of the community. It 
should present to school officials as well as the citizens of the community 
an unbiased evaluation of the work of the schools. The survey is, or should 
be, scientific, impartial, thorough, and above all, constructive. Out of the 
recommendations a constructive educational program can be developed. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to consider the community survey as 
a companion procedure to the educational survey, especially in terms of 
its value as the basis of a scientific program of school-community relations. 
We shall consider (1) the nature of the movement, (2) the information 
needed about the community, (3) types of community surveys, (4) organi- 
zation of the community surve/, (5) procedures, and (6) utilization of the 
information in developing school-community relations programs. 


NATURE OF THE MOVEMENT 

The social-survey idea is very old. For centuries, perhaps, men have 
assembled facts about poverty, misery, privation, and other social prob- 
lems. ir was not, however, until its scientific basis became well established 
that the social-survey movement gained wide acceptance. 1 Since 1914, 
social surveys tiave become patterns for the study of social and economic 
conditions, e. c pecially in our larger cities. 

The scientific social survey seeks to isolate specific phases of social 
phenomena and to study them in the light of those causal factors which 
influence human behavior and social institutions. Social living is complex 
and must be diagnosed in order to be understood and improved. A study 
of a community should reveal not only th -e dynamic and constructive 
factors and relationships tending toward the community’s betterment but 
more particularly its disorganizing elements, such as poverty, unemploy- 
ment, broken homes, vice, crime, as well as unusual human and social 
behavior in any form. When all these facts are put together, they reveal 
the total social situation. 

The social survey should utilize scientific methods in the collection, 
classification, and interpretation of the data collected. Procedures should 
be adequate and well planned, personnel should be selected carefully and 
well trained, and the report truthful, constructive, and timely. In this 
text we arc chiefly concerned with the value of a social survey to educa- 
tional planning and to the establishment of cooperative relationships in 
building a sound school-community relations program. 

i for an excellent discussion of the suivey movement, consult Pauline V. Young, Sci- 
entific Social Surveys and Research (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946), Chap. 1. 
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INFORMATION NEEDED AttOUT THE COMMUNITY 

In building a sound educational \ 'gram, the first essential is to fit 
such a program to the needs, interest a md problems of those who would 
profit most by it. These can be** •> understood in their social settings, 
and it is for this reason that a social analysis of the community must be 
made. For illustration, a sound curriculum must fit, in part, the future 
occupational needs of youth as they prepare to make their own living and 
eventually support a home and family; a sound school building program 
is defensible only after a study of the needs of the community and its 
ability to support such a program. 

In educational planning, the following information should be made 
available: 

1. The people— Who are the people who live within the aiea served by 
the schools? What are their number, sl* u*. N in population growth, mo- 
bility, age levels, birth rate, death rate? Who a the school children and 
where do they attend school? It is advisable to have a spot map locating the 
homes of all the children. 

2. Ethnic and cultural composition— The second requirement is to 
understand the ethnic distribution and origin of the people, citizenship 
status, language and educational levels. The general cultural levels should 
be studied according to distribution by geographic areas or other groupings, 
since this factor is often of great importance in an educational program. 

3. Home and family life— Here one should have information concerning 
family living, its permanence, divorce, broken homes, attitudes toward 
marriage and children, housing conditions, types of homes, home owner- 
ship, lamily conflicts, disorganizing influences on home and family life, 
effects of economic conditions on family living, and effectiveness of social- 
welfare agencies in dealing with problems. The leisure activities of the 
people should be studied, especially as they relate to home and family 
living. 

4. Economic life— A study of the community should reveal how the peo- 
ple make their living, types of occupations, wages and economic standards in 
relation to standards of living, unemployment, types of industries, employer- 
employee relations, influence of such economic organizations as chambers 
of commerce and unions as well as their key leaders and their attitudes 
toward public education. What is the attitude of banks and industrial in- 
stitutions toward good schools and a forward-looking program? The natural 
resources and their relation to human resources should be studied. 

5. Moral and religious influence— This is one of the best indexes to 
what may be described as the tone of a community. Some information 
should be collected concerning the churches and other religious organiza- 
tions, such as the Y.M.C.A. Are these institutions active in the social and 
educational life of the community? Information should be collected con- 
cerning those institutions which seek to improve the moral welfare of youth. 
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such as the juvenile courts, fraternities, scouts, 4-H Clubs, and similar or- 
ganizations. Along with this information one should have records of all 
disorganizing community forces, such as taverns, roadhouses, rackets, gangs, 
commercialized amusements, as well as a record of individuals associated 
with such undertakings. 

6. The local government — Although the administration of a public 
school does not come within the authority of the local city, borough, or 
county government, it is well if full and complete understanding and 
mutual support characterize their relationship, especially along those lines 
where the interests of boys and girls are concerned. Politics is associated 
with government, and the public schools should prepare youth to take an 
active and constructive part in the affairs of local government. To this end 
full information should be available concerning the organization of local 
government, its officers, the party in power, its policies and problems, and 
especially the attitudes of its leaders toward the school and youth. The 
relations of state and national government as they affect the community 
should be studied, especially as they serve education. 

7. Community health and safety— Much should be known concerning 
the health status of the community, the board of health and its activities, 
the i «op?ials, clinics, doctors, and nurses. Of especial interest is the extent 
to which these facilities serve children and youth. Safety hazards, such as 
traffic, highways, and industrial conditions, should be studied. 

8. The community's past— It is wise to have a file of information on the 
history of the community, origins of the institutions and industries, tradi- 
tions, customs and mores, old families, leading citizens and their attitudes, 
especially toward education, historical events that may have some influ- 
ences, with a map of the community showing growth and development. 
It may be advisable to know something of neighboring communities and 
their industries and leaders, if in any way they influence local community 
living, especially the schools. 

9. Cultural and social conflicts— Many conflicts arise out of our cultural 
and social living. Men fall within certain social, ethnic, religious, political, 
and economic classifications. Often these groups feud within themselves or 
with one another, seriously impeding progress. Leaders emerge with atti- 
tudes often determined by the cause they represent. The origins of such 
conflicts may be deep in the past. Some visible manifestation, such as a 
"spite fence" or an abandoned industry, may become a symbol long after 
the occasion is foi gotten. School people new to a community sometimes 
innocently get into grievous difficulties because they "didn't know." Perhaps 
some record might warn a newcomer; or perhaps it is better to assist with 
the interment. 


TYPES OF COMMUNITY SURVEYS 

Community surveys have been classified by Olsen 2 into five types, ac- 
cording to the community phenomena which they examine: 

* Edward G. Olsen, School and Community, p. 172. 
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1. Community structure, according to local, regional, national, and 
international areas, and according to material, institutional, and psycho- 
logical levels. 

2. Community setting, according to its geography and its population. 

3. Community processes, which include utilizing the environment, ap- 
preciating the past, adjusting to people, exchanging ideas, making a living, 
sharing in citizenship, maintaining health ant! safety, improving family 
life, obtaining an education, meeting religious needs, enjoying beauty, and 
engaging in recreation. 

4. Community time period — its historic past, contemporary living, and 
future outlook. 

5. Community agencies, governmental, commercial, and private non- 
commercial. 

A complete study of all these factors would produce an extensive over- 
view of a community and its processes which relate to social living. As 
we have indicated previously, one might select for extensive study one or 
more areas most likely to reveal the information needed for the solution 
of the problem under consideration. One should be guided by the pur- 
pose to be attained and the most advantageous way to attain it. 

In approaching the study of a community, then, the educational leader 
should determine just what information he wants concerning the com- 
munity. If there is a specific problem under consideration, such as a 
school building project, occupational needs, adult education, or recrea- 
tional facilities for youth, the plan should be developed which will pro- 
vide the facts essential to its solution. If, however, a complete community 
survey seems desirable in order to build a sound school-community rela- 
tions program, reconstruct the educational program, or provide essential 
information for the records, the project should be approached as a com- 
prehensive community survey. 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE SURVEY 

Before proceeding to organization, some authority should be estab- 
lished. If the survey is to be organized under the leadership of the school, 
the board of education should approve the project. If it is to be vested 
somewhere in the community, as in a community council, prior approval 
should be obtained and the project clearly outlined and understood. The 
approving body should also approve the leadership and the scope of the 
undertaking and provide for its cost, including publication. 

The organization of the survey should be the responsibility of the 
educational leader designated— in most instances the superintendent of 
schools. He should select the personnel, prepare them for their tasks and 
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determine procedures, necessary routines, manner of collecting, compil- 
ing, and recording data, and the manner of their interpretation. If it is 
decided to employ a professional group to proceed with the survey, similar 
controls should be established and thoroughly understood. 


PROCEDURES 


Personnel 

At the outset it should be pointed out that, once the objectives are 
dearly formulated and understood, the data collected and procedures to 
be followed should be focused on the purposes of the project and the 
solution of the problems. The personnel selected should be thoroughly 
prepared for their tasks, emotionally stable, friendly, accurate, and busi- 
nesslike. They must carefully avoid personal indiscretions, possible mis- 
representations, and the creation of unpleasant experiences. Courtesy 
should prevail at all times. Careful preparation should be made for the 
manner oi‘ recording data and compiling them for the records. 

Sources of information 

Much time can be saved by knowing exactly what information to get 
and where to get it. Occasionally, pertinent information may not be avail- 
able. Opposition may come from unexpected quarters. In such cases, one 
must be resourceful in locating other sources of information. Lay advisors 
could be of much assistance in helping to understand the community and 
in suggesting procedures. Perhaps anothc. _an succeed where the one 
assigned has failed. 

The surveyor should be familiar with the many documentary sources 
available both within and outside the community which may throw light 
on the problem under consideration. These include newspaper files; local 
libraries and museums; local histories; reports of local welfare agencies, 
banks, businesses, and the like; local and state governmental reports, 
licenses, permits, tax records; local and state publications; national rec- 
ords and publications, such as census records and business statistics; and 
school records. The surveyor should search for similar previous surveys 
and reports. Care should be taken, however, to verify all data and examine 
all findings and recommendations. 

The human factor is essential in community surveying. People may 
be hesitant and suspicious. One tends to oppose that which he does not 
understand. If one reporter cannot obtain the desired information, per- 
haps another can, unless the first has made further efforts fruitless by his 
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ineptitude. One must be careful to maintain confidences and respect 
privacy. Suspicion of one’s motives or the creation or continuance of com- 
munity conflicts may be destructive of the best efforts of all concerned. 
On the other hand, most people tend to respond to courtesy in a sincere 
and constructive undertaking, especially if they realize that they or their 
children will ultimately benefit. 

Specific techniques should be developed which will assist in obtaining 
the desired information. These should be adapted to the specific phase of 
the study and might include spot maps, street diagrams, questionnaires, 
opinionnaires, interviews, photographs, charts, diagrams, sketches, graphs, 
tables, statistics, population studies, prediction techniques, special reports, 
community meetings, pupils as agents, demonstrations, and many others. 
The point is to know what to use and how and when to use it for best 
results. 

Who should make tiie survey? 

Earlier surveys were usually conducted by group-, under trained leader- 
ship brought in from outside the school and community. As techniques 
became better known and local leadership became available, community 
surveys have increasingly been made by personnel selected from within 
the community, cither with or without local direction. 

With increasing emphasis in colleges and universities on community 
study and the techniques for its accomplishment, many studies of the 
community are now being made by principals, teachers, and others, using 
teachers, pupils, and parents for assistance. Many of these studies pertain 
to such specific problems as guidance and curriculum, housing, recreation, 
community resources, consumer statistics, and business outlook . 3 


UTILIZING INFORMATION IN DEVELOPING SCHOOL- 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS PROGRAMS 

Compilation of data 

After the data have been collected, they should be compiled in form 
suitable for presentation and interpretation. Some plan for reporting must 
be prearranged. Each committee’s report should be reviewed by its mem- 
bers and submitted to the director and the general committee for review 
and adoption. It is important to point out that unity and a common pur- 
pose should permeate the complete report, each part being consistent with 
the others. Points of disagreement should be carefully considered by the 
•For an excellent bibliography of these projects see ibid., pp. 195-197. 
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whole committee and agreement reached by majority rule. The director 
should be careful never to decide a point of issue or make a final decision 
alone by virtue of his position or his influence. Such a procedure destroys 
at once the spirit of any cooperative undertaking. 

The report 

After all committees have reported and the reports have been adopted, 
editing of the entire report should be undertaken to iron out inconsisten- 
cies, duplications, unnecessary material, or illogical conclusions, and to 
correct errors of fact or form. The material should be carefully arranged, 
readable, logical, and to the point. It should be remembered that the 
survey set out to solve a problem or fulfill some objective. Now the com- 
plete report must be reviewed in the light of that outcome. The report 
should then be submitted to the sponsoring body for acceptance and 
eventually presented to the public for its information and subsequent 
action. 

Various methods might be suggested for publicizing the completed 
report, Suction might be made from the following. 

1. Public meetings to which interested persons are especially invited, 
with material represented orally and perhaps visually. 

2. Rat.io broadcasts in whole or in sequence. 

3. News stories for local newspapers. 

4. Printed or mimeographed materials with selected distribution. 

5. Addresses betme the community’s business, professional, and social 
groups. 

6. The parent-teacher association, if active, with support of the survey 
recommendations organized around its ir.«'. tests. 

7. Exhibits and demonstrations. 

8. Any reporting means peculiar to the community which can be uti- 
lized effectively. 

Relating the survey to the school-community relations program 

In this discussion, wc arc assuming that the purpose of the community 
survey bears some definite relationship to the development of a school- 
community relations program. Many data are now available. What prac- 
tical use can be made of them? Several outcomes are immediately evident. 

1. The community and its people are understood better than before. 
The leaders are known. The institutions have been studied. Much is known 
of the natural as well as human resources. The attitudes of the people 
toward education are understood and recorded. Moreover, there is a better 
understanding of how people live together. 

2/ Tlic problems of the community have now been identified. These 
will include education. The people will have learned much about educa- 
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tion, and the school much about the problems of the boys and girls in the 
community. 

3. The report should point the way to a more constructive mode of 
community living in which education must play an increasingly impor- 
tant part. Through this experience, citizens should learn how to get along 
with one another. 

4. The community survey should stimulate a program of action. What 
are we going to do about these things? Community interest and coopera- 
tion having been captured, how can they be retained and nurtured? 

The only possible constructive answers to the questions in paragraph 4 
are (1) the development of a sound policy of school-community relations 
which will fit the school community, (2) the formation of an appropriate 
organization, and (3) the construction of a program which will bring 
about more desirable school-community morale and a better educational 
program for the boys and girls. 

Coordinating the results of the educational survey 

WITH THE COMMUNITY SURVEY 

The school survey as a means of appraising the educational program 
of the public schools has been discussed in Chapter 12. Surveys of this 
nature may be comprehensive in character, appraising the school in its 
entirety, or they may study and appraise one or more specific phases, such 
as the school finances, the school plant, or the school program. A compre- 
hensive school survey usually includes a section on the community and 
an evaluation of the school-community relations now functioning. We 
have already called attention to points of contact with the public which 
grow out of school surveys in which the public is informed of the results 
and of the needs of the schools as recommended by the surveyors. 

In the development of a program of school-community relations, the 
results of both types of surveys will have much to offer, since they ap- 
proach the problem from different points of view. It is important that 
these two points of view be maintained as each survey progresses, in order 
that both approaches be harmonized in the resulting program. The com- 
munity survey will reveal the philosophy of the community in regard to 
education and the public school and thereby assist in establishing the 
appropriate policy. The school survey should reveal the same for the 
school board and administrative leadership, and determine whether a 
forward-looking program can be established and whether the educational 
leadership is competent to direct it. Moreover, the director of school- 
community relations can now proceed in the light of known facts concern- 
ing both the schools and the community, its personalities, institutions, 
and problems. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Compare the development of the social-survey movement with the school- 
survey movement. What points have both in common? 

2. Analyze a community survey. What data may be said to be scientifically 
determined? What data rest on opinion? 

3. Analyze the section entitled “Information Needed about the Community" 
from the standpoint of the development of a school-community relations 
program. What suggestions can you offer for additional information? 

4. What specific qualifications, including preparation, should be iequired of a 
director of a community survey? By the assistants? 

5. Appraise the increasing trend to use pupils in community surveys. What are 
some of the dangers? 

6. Account for the fact that many community surveys fail to bring about a 
program of action. 
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CHAPTER 19 


Policy Making 

The Allison City School Board was meeting in regular session, with 
Dr. Morrison, the president, in the chair. Much had happened in Allison 
City during the three months since the board had authorized the superin- 
tendent to study and report on a plan for school-community relations. 
This report had been deliberately delayed, but Superintendent Evans felt 
that the time had now arrived to present his report and secure board 
adoption of at least a policy. lie had talked this matter over with Mrs. 
Reynolds, the woman member of the board, who heartily agreed. 

The board listened to the superintendent’s report with much interest. 
He described the activities of the parent-teacher association, his pamphlets, 
his Rotary speech, the changed attitude of the editor of the Allison City 
Chronicle , and now the school survey. He proposed that the school board 
adopt a resolution establishing a policy on school-community relations 
in accordance with the principles he proposed and that he be authorized 
to present the details of a plan to be presented at the next meeting of the 
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board. There was little discussion. On Mrs. Reynolds’ motion, the resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted. 


o o o o o 

In setting up a program of school-community relations, some plan of 
action is necessary. The approach to policy making and the plan of action 
will naturally coincide with the attitudes and beliefs held by the school- 
community and its educational leadership. At the same time, polic) mak- 
ing should be progressive in nature, initially adapted to a given commu- 
nity situation but advancing to higher levels with the education of the 
people and their experience in working together. Then, too, one must be 
responsive to the forces of reaction and of inaction, and to dil!'.cult situa- 
tions which seemingly are beyond control. It is important that each com- 
munity be studied carefully in order to set up the proper initial policy. 
Once agreed upon, it should form the basis for program development. 


NATURE OF A POLICY 

An educational policy is a definite plan of action previously agreed 
upon either by formal action or by common consent. It may have its basis 
in a law or regulation or in a decision on the part of a board or adminis- 
tration to proceed with a movement or a program. It may be the result of 
an informal decision or agreement by one in authority, with or without 
consensus of judgment.. 

Philosophical basis 

“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” This truth has particular 
application to the relationship between one’s philosophy of school-com- 
munity relations and the policy one promulgates. Ilence it is important 
that the philosophy be sound and defensible not only as it relates to the 
educational leadership but also as it applies to the community. If the 
public school is to become the leavening institution which it should be in 
community living, it is important that the basis of the philosophy and its 
corresponding policy begin “where the people are” and proceed to higher 
levels as rapidly as possible. Knowing the community thoroughly is essen- 
tial to the task of building a sound policy. 

In Chapter 6, four philosophical approaches were described which 
can form the basis for the development of policy. These are: (1) indif- 
ference to the home and the community; (2) selling the schools (pub- 
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licity); (S) educational interpretation; and (4) cooperative endeavor in 
the interests of complete child welfare. These should be reviewed. 

Hagman’s seven concepts 

The significance of the school administrator’s point of view in influ- 
encing policy making and program development in school-community 
) elations has been interestingly stated by Hagman, who points out seven 
concepts of school-public relations which may be found in practice. 1 2 
These appellations, in part satirically presented, are: (1) The “Little Nell” 
concept, in which the slogan is “Save our schools”; (2) the "ounce of 
prevention” concept, doing something about education before something 
worse happens; (3) the “fire wagon” concept, being all ready for an emer- 
gency and probably asleep when the emergency happens; (4) The "show 
window” concept, characterized as always putting the best foot forward; 
(5) The “golden stairs” concept, based on ideals impossible of attainment, 
possibly not meant for attainment; (6) The “hands across the table” con- 
cej'.i, .. ; wo-way procedure, good as far as it goes but lacking in full under- 
standing and cooperation; and (7) The “social leadership” concept, the 
only possible ultimate approach, in which educational leadership of a 
high type works together with the people of a community in developing 
solutions to its educational and social problems. 

Klements of a policy 

The following elements should characterize the formation of each 
policy: 


1. Statement of purpose — This includes the nature of the activity, its 
legal limits, if any, the objectives which it has helped to accomplish and the 
relationship which this activity may have with other school activities or 
functions. It might be preceded with a statement of beliefs and convictions 
held concerning education, the public schools, and this activity. Thinking 
through the policy in this manner will be one of the best means of clarify- 
ing it. 

2. Approaches to achievement — The scope of the activity to be devel- 
oped must be reasonably determined, and the means of achieving the 
hoped-for goals clearly kept in mind. It is possible that all of these may not 
be clear at the outset; hence freedom of action might be agreed upon. 
Possible avenues should be thought through with some means of testing 
their value and practicability. 

1 Harlan L. Hagman. “Seven Concepts of School-Public Relations,” Nation's Schools, 
40, No. 5 (Nov. 1947), pp. 23-25 
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S. Authority and personnel — Sound policy making always reposes some- 
where authority as well as responsibility for its administration. Persons 
may be named or methods set up whereby personnel can be selected. Care 
should always be taken that personal interests and desires in selection do 
not undermine the success of a sound policy even before its application. 
Policies should be openly arrived at, fully known to all, adequately sup- 
ported, and quickly changed if for any reason they prove ineffective. 

In the ensuing sections, four policies, which can be readily identified 
in practice, will be examined and appraised. Each of these policies is the 
direct outgrowth of a philosophy or concept of school-community rela- 
tions which has been discussed in Chapter 6 and to which the reader is 
referred. The characteristics of each should be carefully reviewed so that 
a full understanding of its nature will be secured. 


POLICY OF LAISSEZ-FAIRE 

The state of mind in which there is a partial or complete indifference 
to, or disregard of, the place of the home and the community in any 
educational endeavor associated with public education naturally leads to 
a policy of laissez-faire. Whatever contacts are made with the home and 
community are those required by law or the exigencies of the situation. 
There is little or no attempt to inform the public concerning the pur- 
poses and problems of the school, much less to present those problems 
interpretatively, unless -it becomes necessary to do so. A lack of public 
interest is explained away in a manner disparaging to the community and 
quite often to the schools themselves. Contacts with the home are largely 
those of a disciplinary nature and, as a result, are usually distressing. 

There is no form of community group participation with the schools. 
Parent-teacher associations are opposed, or at most mildly countenanced. 
However, commencement and similar infrequent traditional activities are 
ceremonial affairs addressed by well-paid orators. There is no program of 
school-community relations— unless it consists of the studious efforts of 
the administration to have as little to do with the public as possible under 
the circumstances. 

A policy of laissez-faire has little to commend it, even in communities 
where such has been the practice for years, or in communities of foreign- 
bom or low-intelligence-level groups. There is something definitely wrong 
with the educational leadership, as well as the school board, which permits 
it. Where such a policy in any form has been practiced, it is suggested 
that any good points in it be isolated and made the basis for a policy of a 
higher order and level. 
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POLICY OF SALESMANSHIP 

Business pointed the way to a new policy which we will term the 
policy of salesmanship, since it has been built on a philosophy of selling 
the schools. Here the primary purpose has been to sell the schools or their 
services to the citizens of the community for a consideration, that con- 
sideration apparently being the citizen’s vote, his financial or moral sup- 
port, or his acquiescence. 

The policy of salesmanship involves the methods of advertising. The 
facts necessary to effect the sale are carefully selected. Facts thus selected 
are usually favorable to education, leading to the hope of general satisfac- 
tion, whereas unfavorable facts are withheld or suppressed. The dangers 
of propaganda are impending, if not present. The policy of salesmanship 
reaches its highest development during school campaigns involving bond 
issues, school buildings and sites, or other similar problems. Occasionally, 
a professional “salesman” is sought out, often on a percentage basis, to 
achieve the ends sought. Usually such campaigns are periodic in nature— 
that is, developed for the particular purpose in mind. Public interest, 
although aroused for the moment, usually subsides when the occasion 
passes. Out 01 many of these campaigns, however, there may grow a move- 
ment for a continuous program of school publicity, which, while retaining 
many of the features of the periodic campaign, will differ in that its meth- 
ods will be refined and the intelligent interest of the community sustained. 

In any form of a policy of salesmanship, the nature of the personal 
contacts of the community with the sc ho..: is somewhat improved over 
that in a policy of laissez-faire. In public meetings held in the schools for 
specific purposes, citizens come to know the members of the board, the 
administrative officers, and the teachers. Quite often parent-teacher asso- 
ciations have grown out of these public gatherings of interested citizens. 
Interest may have been aroused through solicitation of their vote, and 
school information may have been disseminated through leaflets, circulars, 
public addresses, and possibily the radio. Unfortunately, on these periodic 
occasions, citizens have not always been sure that full information has 
been disseminated, that what they voted for was the wisest thing in the 
end, that when the emotional excitement subsided the real situation 
might not appear. Would it not be a good thing to obtain more adequate 
information often and regularly? Just what school information is avail- 
able in other communities? These questions are raised by the interested 
citizens df the community. When the mass of citizens may have lapsed into 
indifference toward education, some may still wish for a better school 
policy. By and large, they are the parents of the boys and girls. 
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POLICY OF EDUCATIONAL INTERPRETATION 

Educational interpretation as an approach to school-community rela- 
tions seems the logical outgrowth of the policy of salesmanship. Certain 
dissatisfactions require a new policy better adapted to rapidly changing 
social and economic conditions, as well as an enormously increased in- 
terest in public education. As a result, a policy of educational interpreta- 
tion has been developed which may be characterized by two aspects: (1) 
public-school information interpretatively presented, and (2) simple par- 
ticipation by the home and the community actively encouraged by the 
school. 

Public-school information interpretatively presented implie r the recog- 
nition of a number of fundamental concepts of public education: that 
education is a great social process and is nation-wide in its scope and 
influence; that the educational process is an integral part of social living 
in each community; that the public school has been organized to safe- 
guard social values and traditions; that education is broader than the 
public school; that it reaches out directly or indirectly to children of ages 
other than those attending public school; that the public school is, and 
should be, a center of the educational, social, intellectual, and spiritual 
life of the community; and that to carry out a program of public educa- 
tion in every community, a measure of cooperation with the home and 
community agencies and institutions is desirable, if not essential. 

Personal contacts 

Some forms of simple participation on the part of the people of a 
community are necessary in order that these objectives may be achieved. 
People must be reached; hence social contacts are necessary. Four types 
of contacts are discernible: (1) visits of parents and citizens to the school 
for the purpose of understanding the school in operation; (2) contacts 
with the home— teacher visitation, health service, and school census taken 
by principal or teachers; (3) contacts with the community through addresses 
and attendance at service clubs, churches, and social organizations; (4) 
contacts by groups definitely organized in relation to the school— parent- 
teacher associations, mothers’ associations, or groups which meet in- 
formally about school afEairs in connection with other organizations. 

In all of these contacts, it should be noted that community participa- 
tion is generally passive rather than active. The initiative resides within 
the school. It is true that the school often encourages the community to 
provide, by means of additional support, those activities and needs that 
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are not otherwise provided, such as additional playground or cafeteria 
equipment, a motion-picture machine, or books for the library. In fact, 
many schools center forms of simple participation around provision for 
the additional n< ^ds of the school, slight enrichments of the curriculum, 
and such special services as pennants, medals, rewards, and transportation, 
and health facilities. In some schools such service may extend to clerical 
work, such as the preparation of a newsletter to parents. In all these forms 
of participation, the interest of the parent as a participant begins when 
the child enters the elementary school, is maintained through the ele- 
mentary schools, begins to decline gradually thereafter, and for the most 
part, has disappeared entirely in the last years of the senior high school, 
until at commencement time it is revived in a final glow, soon to go out 
forever. 

Essential criteria 

In setting up a policy of educational interpretation, the following 
criteria are proposed: 

1. J ;;e policy should recogni/c the principle of responsibility on the 
part of the public schools for initiation and direction, and of the home and 
community to expect that the schools will fulfill this responsibility. 

2. Thr policy should be carefully planned, looking forward to the 
future needs of the school in relation to the home and the community. 

3. The policy should be interesting and inclusive, making use of audio- 
visual procedures, all presented with a purpose in mind and with observa- 
tion and evaluation of the results. 

4. The policy should be continuous— that is, planned for and expected 
regularly. 

5. The policy should be adapted to community levels of understanding 
and intelligence. 

6. The policy should be truthful and honest, without bias or the with- 
holding of essential information. 

7. The policy should be satisfying to those who receive it, both in 
quality and in the dcgiec to which it fulfills proposed objectives. 

8. Provision should be made for the interests and expectations of 
different groups. 

9. Provision should be made for its direction within the school, with 
the roles of principals, teachers, pupils, and parents definitely ascertained. 

10. Provision should he made for adequate forms of simple participa- 
tion of parents and interested community groups. This participation should 
be provided in relation to levels of interests, intelligence, needs, and capac- 
ity of citizens to participate. The number and nature of participating 
groups will depend upon attitudes and conditions within the community. 

11. Provision should be made for means of adequate evaluation of the 
policy in action, and desirable changes should be made in the light of 
results. 
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12. Since a policy of educational interpretation is not completely satis- 
fying, provision should be made for its development into the next and 
highest level. 

Appraisal 

For those communities which are not yet ready to undertake a higher 
level of school-community relations, the policy of educational interpreta- 
tion has much to commend it. Its appraisal should be based on the satis- 
faction of the twelve criteria mentioned above. As both the school and the 
community become ready to proceed to the highest policy level, it should 
be gradually abandoned. Such a transition requires the complete re- 
education of the school personnel to a philosophy of cooperative endeavor 
in the interests of complete child welfare, as well as that of the parents 
of the children and the people of the community. This transition will 
be slow and must be undertaken with preparation and caution. 


POLICY OF MUTUAL INTERACTION 

Education as a complex social process places many obligations on indi- 
viduals, agencies, and institutions other than those associated with the 
public schools. The very magnitude of this educational task demands a 
policy of mutual interaction. Essential to the formulation of this policy 
is the recognition that learning takes place in many environmental situa- 
tions within the home and the community as well as the school. In the 
home and community may be found learning situations which are positive 
in educational effect. Other conditions may be actually undermining the 
work of the school itself and not in the best interests of childhood and 
youth. It is a joint community responsibility to uproot these conditions 
and replace them with a wholesome environment. The public school, as 
traditionally organized, does not now provide adequately for the child's 
varied nature at different age or mental levels, although schools may vary 
widely in this particular. Furthermore, the public school should recognize 
that many wholesome educational situations are now being provided by 
the home and the community through leisure-time activities, travel, 
libraries, activities of welfare organizations and associations, the news- 
paper, the motion picture, the radio, and in a host of other ways. Such 
wholesome opportunities should be made available to all, wherever pos- 
sible. An adequate policy of mutual interaction should seek to harmonize 
all desirable aspects of the home and community environment. It should 
plan for the best interests of the whole child and of all the children. 
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Essential criteria 

The formulation of a policy of mutual interaction requires a some- 
what different approach from that of the policies previously discussed. 
This is evident as one reviews the philosophy upon which it is posed. The 
complexity of the educational processes, the structure of the community, 
the variety of interests represented in the community, and the formula- 
tion of a program designed to meet the needs of boys and girls require a 
cooperative undertaking of no mean significance. The following criteria 
are suggested as essential in its formulation: 

1. Relation of education to the democratic processes. Adequate recog- 
nition should be given to the relation of education to the democratic 
processes, its varied and changing nature, and the influencing environmen- 
tal situations in home, school, and community contributing to the total 
educational pattern. 

2. Location and acceptance of responsibility. Education as a many- 
sided process places certain responsibilities upon all who may be associated 
:n a.iy way with those to be educated. Subject to mandated authority, loca- 
tion and acceptance of this responsibility is a primary consideration. The 
leadership, however, is definitely professional. 

3. The cooperative principle. The nature of the association of those 
concerned in the total educational process should be one of cooperative 
endeavor. To this end the bases of cooperation should be studied and 
adapted to each local situation. 

4. Leadership and followership. Leadership in cooperative undertak- 
ings should definitely be professional, properly prepared, and thoroughly 
imbued with underlying philosophy. It usually is, but may not necessarily 
be, located within the school. Followership is just as important. The place 
and function of all cooperative groups must be carefully studied and 
determined. 

5. Active and passive participation. The nature and form of the par- 
ticipation of individuals and groups will be both active and passive. These 
should likewise be determined by means of (a) decisions of the steering 
committee, (b) needs, (c) areas of service, (d) levels of cooperative attain- 
ment, and (e) limitations of time, support, and authority. 

6. Areas of function. Areas of function should be determined in which 
cooperative endeavor will take place. This concerns both the thing to be 
done and the people to do it. The determination of the functional aspects 
will grow out of a careful survey of needs and conditions. 

7. Selection of means of accomplishment. Materials, agencies, activities, 
and institutions and techniques should be selected in accordance with their 
usefulness in achieving policy objectives. 

8. Evaluation and reconstruction. Provision should be made for the 
means* of evaluating and reconstructing the policy of mutual interaction 
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frequently on progressively higher levels of cooperation and efficiency in 
accordance with needs, conditions, and attitudes. 

Ultimate goal 

The aim, naturally, is to achieve the highest level of democratic co- 
operation in establishing a policy of mutual interaction. Much ground- 
work will need to be laid and a careful study of the community made. At 
the same time, agencies, materials, activities, and personnel within the 
school will need to be studied and coordinated into a working program. 
Competent leadership is most essential. Thorough understanding on the 
part of all concerned should characterize every plan and procedure. 

A program of school-community relations based upon a policy of 
mutual interaction should be approached gradually, lloth the school and 
the community should be prepared slowly. Time is an important factor. 
Possibly only a few of its characteristics may be discernible at first. Others 
will unfold later. Patience may became a virtue when reactions set in from 
time to time. Yet the principles of the policy would appear to be in 
harmony with the principles of the democratic process, for which public 
education primarily exists. 


SUGGESTED PROCEDURE IN DEVELOPING A POLICY 

Policy patterns 

Four types of policies have been set forth above, each one growing out 
of a definite philosophical approach to school-community relations. Two 
observations should be noted concerning them: (I) the peculiar char- 
acteristics of each policy are well marked; and (2) there is a certain pro- 
gressive development from one policy to another which makes higher 
levels of policy attainable. 

It is important to point out that the education of the people of a com- 
munity in regard to school-community relations should proceed de- 
velopmental ly. It is important to begin with all groups concerned where 
they are, just as one does in any educational process. As experience is 
gained, and as those associated learn to work together, the policy in force 
can be appraised and reconstructed on progressively higher levels. Care 
should be taken that the policy to be developed fits existing needs and con- 
ditions; it should not be warped to fit a pattern. It is possible that the 
adopted policy will contain characteristics cutting across the types sug- 
gested. The policy should be written out, made available, and clearly un- 
derstood by all those concerned. It should be given official sanction by 
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the board of education, administrative leadership, and the executive 
council or other coordinating body. 

Steps in policy development 

The following steps should be observed: 

1. Recognition of authority— Authority wherever reposed should always 
be recognized. Whether this is vested in the board of education, the edu- 
cational leader, or the council, it must be accepted. Policies should be 
properly adopted. Wherever responsibility is delegated, the authority to act 
should be accepted along the lines of good administrative procedure. 

2. School and community needs— Good policy making should proceed 
on a “get the facts" basis, a survey of school and community needs and 
facilities, the collection of necessary information, and the resources avail- 
able and necessary to the development of the program. 

3. Setting the policy level— There arc two important approaches to set- 
ting the policy level: (1) the purposes of education viewed in the larger 
sense as well as those of the school in particular, and (2) the level of under- 
standing of both school personnel and community groups in regard to good 
5 '*h< and how to attain them. Policies should be periodically appraised 
and adjusted upward. 

4. Education of cooperating personnel— Assuming that the educational 
leader and the steering committee arc thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the cntei prise, cooperating personnel— the board of education, teachers, 
pupils, parents, and all associated in any way— must be constantly educated 
in regard to this same spirit and the plans to be accomplished. Techniques 
of accomplishment should fit the occasions. 

5. Areas of seiuice to be rendered— The policy as adopted should apply 
to the specific areas of service. It should recognize the problems to be solved, 
select those who can best accomplish resuiu, and recognize the achieve- 
ments of cooperating groups in getting the job done and the need for 
further education in working together. 

6. Other factors— Further emphasis should be placed on ways and 
means to inform the participants, interpret the program, and create co- 
operative situations. Since any program will necessitate some financial 
outlay, provision should be made for funds necessary to achieve best results. 
For the most part, this is the responsibility of the board of education; 
however, participating organizations, such as parent-teacher associations, 
should be recognized in any sharing they propose. Provision should be 
made for emergencies likely to arise, such as changes in economic or social 
conditions, political changes affecting the board, changing educational or 
community leadership, and opposing personalities and groups. Although 
it is not always possible to foresee all such conditions, it is well to recognize 
the principle of holding something in reserve in order to meet emergencies. 

7. Evaluating and revamping the policy— Throughout this discussion 
we hav£ emphasized the advisability of proceeding toward higher levels of 
policy making. To this end the policy should be under constant scrutiny. 
Criticisms should be welcomed, and desirable changes made from time to 
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time. This may involve some changes in personnel, which may be painful 
at times. The greater welfare of childhood would appear to be a challenge 
more important than the investiture of a single individual or group. 


MEETING DIFFICULTIES 

Perhaps there is no function of educational administration requiring 
greater insight and involving more challenge than that of policy making. 
Many difficulties will be encountered; these should be taken in stride. The 
educational leader well prepared for his task and sound in his philosophy 
may find a conservative community with an equally conservative board of 
education irritating and sometimes antagonistic. He will need to move 
slowly, with great patience, constantly educating all with whom he comes 
in contact. Even then the conservative forces may be too difficult to over- 
come, at least for a time. There may be selfish individuals and interests 
concerned more with personal considerations than with education. The 
educational leadership itself may be weak-kneed, indifferent, or dominated 
by some motive or individual. It may be characterized by professional 
inertia or a lack of vision. Friction within the board, among the teachers, 
among the leadership within the community organizations, or elsewhere 
will cause heartaches. All of these may result in a reversion to a laissez-faire 
attitude and policy. 

The cooperative principle should permeate gradually the development 
of any forward-looking policy just as rapidly as those associated with the 
enterprise are readied for it. Time and patience and tactful leadership are 
essential to progress. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Examine the statement, "A sound philosophical approach should underlie 
the formation of a policy of school-community relations.” 

2. Under what circumstances, if any, may a policy of laissez-faire be desirable? 
A policy of salesmanship? 

3. What are some of the desirable outcomes of a policy built upon the philoso- 
phy of "selling the schools”? What are the objectives? Why may such a policy 
be said to be outmoded? 

4. Identify and compare writers who advocate a policy of educational inter- 
pretation. 

5. Classify the levels of cooperation as proposed by Courtis (see bibliographical 
entry, "N.E.A., ‘Teachers and Cooperation’ ”) in relation to each of the 
several policy patterns. 
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6. Why is it important to construct and adopt a policy to fit a given school 
community? 

7. Set up a policy of school-community relations adapted to a specific com- 
munity in accordance with the criteria proposed. 
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CHAPTER 20 


Organization and Administration 

Superintendent Evans was beaming with satisfaction and confidence as 
he called the community to order. The school board had endorsed 
his proposals, which had previously been approved by the teachers and 
the parent-teacher association. The editor of the Allison City Chronicle, 
in an editorial, had praised the school board and the superintendent for 
their efforts in behalf of the children of Allison City, and had pronounced 
the plan to establish a program of school-community relations for Allison 
City the most significant forward step for public education and the com- 
munity in a decade. In a radio speech the night before, Superintendent 
Evans had explained the plan to the citizens. Miss Warren, his secretary, 
had spent most of the morning answering telephone calls from citizens 
praising the movement or desiring further information. It was evident 
that Allison City was developing a new community consciousness. 

Thirteen members, including Superintendent Evans, constituted the 
council. Mrs. Reynolds represented the school board, and Mr. Hayes the 
parent-teacher association. Mrs. Brown, because of her interest in the 
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community chest program, had been chosen to represent community or- 
ganizations. The editor of the Allison City Chronicle and the mayor also 
represented the community. Miss Stevens and Mr. Jones were selected to 
represent the principals, and Miss Anderson, the English teacher, and 
Miss Kline, Rose Marie’s teacher, represented the teachers. Two pupils 
had been selected from the high school. Miss Warren was acting as secre- 
tary. 

“How shall w r e proceed to organize?” the superintendent was saying. 
Several suggestions were offered. After considerable discussion, it was 
agreed that the council as now organized was too large for detailed ad- 
ministrative responsibilities. It should act, however, as a policy-making 
body and appoint a smaller steering committee from among its members, 
with Superintendent Evans as chairman and director. To this, upon 
motion of the mayor, they all agreed. The steering committee as finally 
selected included Miss Stevens, Mr. Hayes, Mrs. Brown, and Super- 
intendent Evans. It was proposed that this group work out the details of 
an organization and prepare a definite plan of school-community relations 
for Allison t’ity, along the lines of the principles adopted by the school 
board, to be presented at the next meeting of the council. Each member 
of the council in turn offered suggestions to the committee, which Miss 
Warren carefully noted. The council adjourned to meet in two weeks. 
The editor of the Chronicle returned to his office to write up his story. 
The educational program of the Allison City public schools had now 
“made” the front page. 


Since public-school relations is gradually assuming its rightful place 
as a major function of school administration, some plan of organization 
is necessary. Its form will depend upon many factors— the size of the com- 
munity; its occupational, ethnic, and social character; attitudes toward 
community relations on the part of the board of education, the adminis- 
tration, the teachers, pupils, parents, and the community itself; and the 
educational problems, needs, and conditions. Perhaps the impetus to 
organization will in part determine its nature. 

The plans of organization which are proposed include executive direc- 
tion full or part-time, the school-coordinated council, and the community- 
coordinated council. Specific plans which can be applied in each com- 
munity may be developed from these basic plans. Attention should be 
given to tfie selection of the personnel, both directing and participating or 
advisory. Any plan of organization should be adapted to the community’s 
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schools, needs, problems, and other factors and should be in harmony with 
the prevailing philosophy and policy. 


NECESSITY FOR ADEQUATE ORGANIZATION 

Whether the school system is large or small, rural, urban, or suburban, 
enjoying a full measure of support or lacking it, some form of organiza- 
tion is needed. Personnel should be carefully selected and provision made 
for necessary community contacts and financial support. The organiza- 
tion and its administration should be in keeping with its dignity as a 
major administration function. 

The nature of the organization should depend upon the prevaling 
philosophy and policy. The nature of the policy will naturally determine 
the personnel to be selected and the program to be adopted. Unless both 
philosophy and policy arc carefully thought through, the organization 
may become a haphazard affair. 

As we have pointed out, the initiative to provide a skeletal organiza- 
tion usually resides within the school. It may be assumed by the board of 
education, the superintendent, a principal, or a group of teachers. If the 
impetus comes from outside the school, school officials should form a 
definite part of the organization, and proper authority, wherever it may 
reside, be adequately recognized. If the superintendent, a principal, or a 
teacher takes this initiative, he should be careful to obtain board of edu- 
cation approval. The evidence of a spirit of cooperation in these early 
stages is essential. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD AS A POLICY-MAKING BODY 

When a citizen accepts the responsibility of membership on a board of 
education, he becomes the trustee of a great educational enterprise. He is 
an educational representative of the citizens of the community and their 
children. He is an agent of the state, being entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of supervision of a legally mandated state institution. The school- 
board member’s responsibilities in school-community relations, as in 
other functions, falls into two classes: (1) his functions and activities as a 
member of a board, and (2) his activities as an individual and a represent- 
ative citizen. In carrying out these functions, he is naturally bound by 
the laws of his state, rules and regulations over which he has little control, 
and administration practices which are general in application and pro- 
fessional in nature. But this is not all. He is a maker of policy, and he is 
bound to improve the school enterprise in the interests of all boys and 
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girls. He is a representative, interpreter, trustee, and defender of the 
schools in his community contacts. To this end he must know good 
schools, know his own schools, improve and evaluate the work of the 
schools, and require that responsible personnel perform their duties 
accordingly. 

In organizing the functions of school-community relations, the school 
board may be said to have the following functions: (1) set up the means 
by which they may thoroughly understand (a) their own schools, (b) their 
own community, and (c) legal mandate rules and regulations; (2) recog- 
nize the significance of the function of school-community relations and 
determine a policy for its administrations; (3) approve the appointments 
of key personnel and determine nature of the organizations; (4) approve 
program plans; and (5) appraise the results. 

As the program of school-community relations proceeds, the school 
board should observe the following as essential to its success: (1) the con- 
duct of school board business should be above reproach; (2) the super- 
intendent, not the board, is the administrator; (3) good working condi- 
tions should be maintained; (4) the public should be treated courteously 
at all times; (5) a cooperative attitude with the community should be 
maintained; and (6) each member has an obligation as an individual to 
conduct himself with restraint, tact, tolerance, good taste, and selfless de- 
votion to his community relations, in which he may be called upon as a 
public speaker, spectator, or associate, submerging personal ambition or 
group advantage. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AS EDUCATIONAL LEADER 

The person directly responsible for the administration of the educa- 
tional program is its chief executive officer, whatever his title or in what- 
ever capacity he may be serving. It is his duty to organize, coordinate, and 
administer the program, direct policies, and recommend personnel. Since 
school-community relations is one of his functions, it must be adminis- 
tered with the same care as any other function. Leadership in the super- 
intendent involves ability to direct the activities of others and to get them 
to follow willingly. To a considerable extent he will reflect the philosophy 
of the enterprise and develop the policies to be adopted. He will supply 
the dynamics needed for the proper motivation of the staff and the pro- 
gram to be placed in operation. 

Personality 

Apart from the influence which a superintendent exerts through his 
position, his personality is a force of great significance in school- 
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community relations. There are many facets of his personality which are 
reflected in the program. His ability as a public speaker, his social quali- 
ties, his charm and tact, his personal appearance, the confidence he 
inspires, his egotism or the lack of it, his ability to subordinate himself for 
the good of the organization, and his character and personal example are 
all significant factors in educational statesmanship. 

The superintendent as a good school man 

The best test of a superintendent is whether he maintains a good 
school, one which fits the needs and problems of the community, one 
in which the boys and girls learn and are happy, and one in which a spirit 
of confidence is maintained. As the superintendent is supported in his 
leadership, he is enabled to continue his leadership to higher levels. 

Dangers to be avoided 

There are many dangers to be avoided as the superintendent proceeds 
with the development of his policies. lie must be careful to avoid being 
labeled to his detriment, as often happens when he is forced to take a 
stand on controversial issues. A change of board personnel may reflect 
community change in which he may be caught “in the middle.” He may 
lead where there is none to follow. Something in his personality or private 
life may impair an otherwise useful career. He may not be thoroughly 
prepared for the tasks ahead and unwilling to admit it or make the 
preparation. 

This analysis of the superintendent as the educational leader is of 
peculiar significance when applied to his leadership in school-community 
relations. Each educational leader needs to examine himself and his 
leadership in the light of these principles. 


PLANS OF ORGANIZATION 

Four principal plans of organization are suggested as patterns in the 
structure of the school-community relations function. These can be 
accommodated to all types of programs and designed to fit communities 
of different sizes and descriptions. Each must be considered in relation to 
the philosophical approach and policy chosen. 

Full-time director 

Nature of Position. In the largest cities, a full-time director of school- 
community relations is now generally employed to develop this important 
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function and program and to coordinate activities and services. In the 
past it has been common to select a full-time person to direct such periodic 
school activities as school campaigns. In the next group of cities (popula- 
tion above 50,000) the duties of such a director are often combined with 
such other administration duties as research, pupil personnel services, or 
adult education. Occasionally an assistant or associate superintendent may 
serve in this capacity. 

In this type of organization, the major responsibility of the director is 
indicated by his title— in this instance, some variant of public relations. 
This title and corresponding emphasis is of considerable importance. 

Qualifications. The director of school-community relations should be 
well qualified to assume his duties. He should have an adequate educa- 
tional preparation with some emphasis on the principles and techniques of 
public relations. If possible, an advanced course of study in some institu- 
tion specializing in this held will be of considerable value. He should be 
interested in his work, with a background of broad human relationships 
and understanding. He must have a sense of humor and a sense of pro- 
portion and be courteous and considerate, able to cooperate with others, 
tactful, and able to meet trying situations successfully. He must be de- 
pendable, truthful, and reasonable, yet a man of convictions and courage. 

These qualifications suggest the need for an individual of high caliber. 
He must be well prepared, with a rich academic and professional back- 
ground, and grounded in a knowledge of research and its uses. He must 
know the educational field, how to teach, how to supervise. He must have 
mastered the fundamentals of school administration— both theory and 
practice. Moreover, he must know something of journalism and be a 
good speaker and writer. Above all, he must know people, their virtues 
and frailties, and, in knowing them, know himself. 

Many of the specific duties of public-relations directors have been 
conceived largely in terms of publicity or informational and interpreta- 
tive service, as in the performance of a single group of functions in a 
school campaign. Rarely have directors conceived the possibilities of 
school-community relations in its broader aspects, as a cooperative en- 
deavor in the interests of complete child welfare. It is doubtful whether 
directors of publicity could administer a program built upon the latter 
policy. We can thus see clearly the importance of the proper philosophical 
approach as a qualification. 

Staff. The size and nature of the staff essential to the organization 
should be determined by the director in accordance with the policy, the 
problems fo be solved, and the program to be developed. Abilities should 
be utilized wherever located— for example, journalistic experience in an 




THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE DIRECTOR OF 
SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

English teacher, ability to sketch in an art teacher, or public speaking 
skill in an assistant superintendent, teacher, or president of the parent- 
teacher association. A good executive should always be alert to latent 
abilities in his staff and utilize them to best advantage. Some individuals 
never know the significance of their abilities until discovered; others have 
been waiting for just such an opportunity. 

Part-time director 

Centralization. In smaller towns and cities and in counties and rural 
areas, the superintendent may personally assume the direction of school- 
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community relations, including this function along with his other re- 
sponsibilities. 1 He may assume certain duties himself and assign others 
to a staff officer or a principal or committee. The superintendent as edu- 
cational leader generally retains this responsibility because of his rela- 
tions with the board, the community, and the staff. Many superintendents 
have little confidence in their staff members’ ability to deal with the 
public successfully, even forbidding them by policy to address community 
organizations or to give out information without approval. Here what is 
first needed is a program of internal relations. On the other hand, the 
success of many school systems lies in the dynamic leadership which the 
superintendent exercises through school-community relations. 

Decentralization . In the absence of any central administrative policy 
or organization, the several building principals of a school system may de- 
velop programs of school-community relations around their own school 
communities. There are many advantages in such a plan of organization: 
(1) the superintendent may find that the principal is the key person about 
whom to build the program; (2) one principal may be doing an excellent 
piece of woik in his own school with a parent-teacher association or be- 
cause of some other interest; (3) a certain school may offer strategic pos- 
sibilities, because of the nature and interest of the parents, key individuals 
or organizations in the community, or because of the school’s peculiar 
problems; (4) building principals, with their teachers, may offer com- 
petitive possibilities with one another, perhaps to stimulate those with 
little interest or ambition; (5) the impetus to organization may come from 
a community organization such as a parent-teacher association, or from 
a teacher or group of teachers desirous of initiating a program experi- 
mentally. It is entirely possible that a superintendent may be forced by 
his own inertia to recognize a “going organization’’ wherever it may exist 
in spite of his own indifferent attitude or policy. In such an instance, he is 
wise if he senses leadership where it exists and seeks not to oppose it. 

Qualifications. Although it is not to be expected that part-time direc- 
tion of school-community relations, whatever its form, will require the 
exacting qualifications indicated for the full-time director, the qualifica- 
tions of such a leader should be as high as possible, and those indicated 
above offer goals toward which to strive. What has been said above in re- 
gard to the staff and the discovery and utilization of desirable skills applies 
here as well. 

1 Hickey found this to be the typical plan of oiganization. See John M. Hickey, The 
Direction of .Public School Relations in Cities of the United States (Ph.D. Dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, 1945). 
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School-coordinated council 

Impetus. As one considers the many personal relationships involved 
in the educative process, especially as viewed on its higher levels, its co- 
operative nature appears. These relationships are more deeply appreciated 
as boards of education, administrators, principals, teachers, pupils, and 
noninstructional staff members become more sympathetically sensitive to 
them. A form of organization should be developed which meets ade- 
quately relationships of this higher order. 

In setting up such an organization, the impetus may come from the 
administration, from a teachers’ professional organization, or from some 
spontaneous realization of educational problems, needs, and conditions. 
The purposes here may extend to the development of a greater spirit of 
cooperation within the school system through the pursuit of common 
educational objectives, the solution of pressing problems, and the general 
improvement of home-school-community relations. Indeed, the feeling 
of “belonging” through participation is of major interest to its success. 

Procedure. Procedure in setting up an organization based upon this 
principle is to call together representatives of the administrative staff and 
the teachers, with representation accorded later to the board of education, 
to pupils, the noninstructional staff, and interested parents or community 
leaders. As an outgrowth of this conference, or through the outcomes of a 
previous survey of school problems, attention should be focused upon 
some definite need or problem in effecting a plan of organization. 

Under skillful leadership, an effective organization can be brought 
about as a result of such a conference. A small coordinating council may 
be formed within the larger unit under the direction of a chairman who 
may be the superintendent, an assistant superintendent, a principal, or, in 
certain instances, a teacher to whom available time has been given. The 
larger representative school council may be retained for policy making 
and direction, meeting as occasion demands. The smaller coordinating 
council becomes the steering committee under selected executive 
leadership. 

Duties. It is important to emphasize that the school-coordinated coun- 
cil should, under proper authoritative direction and approval, assume 
large responsibilities for policy and program development and personnel 
selection. It should meet frequently enough to exchange ideas, discuss 
school and community problems, and make recommendations or de- 
cisions. Moreover, it should outline the duties of those who may be called 
upon to perform them. From time to time it should report to the larger 
representative council, which should determine the philosophical ap- 
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proach as well as the general scope of the program. Membership in, and 
the organization of, the larger representative council should be rather 
loose. 

The recognition of administrative authority is a necessary aspect of 
any form of organization for school-community relations within the 
school. The administrative head will want to take at least some part, 
especially to be assured that the adopted program is in accord with gen- 
eral administrative policy. Skillful is that administrator who can achieve 
these ends with the full cooperation of his board of education, his staff 
personnel, and his community without imposition. 

Time. In adapting this plan of organization to larger school systems, 
an increased allotment of time for public-relations direction is necessary. 
It is difficult to make any arbitrary rule in this connection, since much 
depends upon local needs and problems, personnel, and funds available. 
Where such direction is instituted, adequate time should be allocated. 
The larger the city, the greater the need for full-time direction. 

The Secretariat. The school-community council plan of organization, 
in the absence of any form of full- or part-time direction, will require a 
secretary and some office space. A small school community will need a 
good secretary only a few hours monthly, but a larger community will 
require a half- or full-time person, with additional assistance as the needs 
require. The cost of such service should be borne by the council. The 
secretary and assistants should have some business training and possibly 
some social-service preparation and experience. They should be of pleas- 
ing personality, tactful, and diplomatic in dealing with people. 

The secretary's office should become a dealing house for the business 
and activities of the coordinating council, gathering and disseminating in- 
formation, coordinating activities among the several schools, teachers, and 
community organizations, and carrying out the decisions of the council. 
It is obvious that under skillful leadership the office of the secretary can 
become a very busy place. One of the great advantages of a secretariat in 
smaller communities, counties, and rural areas is the possibilities it offers 
for isolated or unorganized communities and groups to join forces for 
better cooperation and less duplication of effort. Communities situated 
less advantageously can be stimulated to greater action in this way. 

Community-coordinated council 

Community Influence. Early New England patterns of community liv- 
ing have had a profound influence on our social institutions and mores, 
especially in smaller communities. There are many counterparts of the 
town meeting and corner grocery in developing community mindedness 
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and solving community problems. In solving community problems, group 
action is more effective, and often some institution or agency becomes 
active in a particular area, working toward the common good. 

Within the past few years there seems to have occurred a definite 
return to the earlier conception of community coordination of community 
functions and activities— perhaps because there are more problems to 
solve and because we are learning to work together more effectively. Com- 
munity councils are to be found throughout the United States, especially 
in the larger cities. We have already noted that in several hundred smaller 
cities the community chest organization carries on the functions of a 
council. Although community councils differ widely in plan, organization, 
and purpose, they seem to have the following characteristics: 

1. They are organized on a community or neighborhood basis. 

2. They bring together laymen and representatives of many commu- 
nity organizations interested in the welfare of children, youth, the family, 
and the community. 

3. They act as a coordinating body rather than as an agency. 

4. Membership is voluntary. 

5. They offer common services to member organizations in the belief 
that unity and cooperation result in greater strength and action. 

Purposes and Scope. It should be observed that the purposes and scope 
of the community-coordinated council are more inclusive than that of the 
school-coordinated council. It is concerned with social problems— as, for 
example, delinquency, housing, safety, and the family— as well as educa- 
tion. Although most councils lean heavily on public education, for the 
solution to community problems, public education in turn is directly 
concerned in these community problems and should cooperate fully. 

An increasing number of educational leaders feel that, despite the con- 
tinued expansion of the school program and its special services, the public 
school will remain ineffective without full community understanding and 
support. These can best be achieved through some form of community- 
centered cooperative organization. 

With these educational and social issues and problems demanding 
attention, the community-coordinated council plan of organization has 
been proposed as the most desirable solution. Effective coordination of 
school-community programs has been developed in many localities, seek- 
ing to study, plan, and improve community and public school conditions 
and relationships. 

Impetus. The impetus for organizing a community-coordinated coun- 
cil may come either from within or outside the school. It may be initiated 
by the board of education or the superintendent, by the parent-teacher 
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association, the Women’s Club, or any other agency or group of agencies 
or individuals. The school, however, can provide the most logical impetus, 
not only because of its strategic position as the community educational 
agency, but becau r " of public confidence and resources. In any event, the 
public school sh'/uid take a leading part in the movement, not only to 
justify further its own existence, but also because of the significant oppor- 
tunities thus made available. 

Call to Organization. Immediate school or community problems— 
such as a safety program, juvenile delinquency, crime prevention, public 
health, or recreation— may well provide the occasion for a call to organiza- 
tion. At the first meeting the purposes should be clarified, the plan of or- 
ganization outlined, the scope of services to be rendered specified, and 
the policy and program planned. It is important to determine the par- 
ticipating organizations to be included and the form of representation to 
be accorded them. Provision should be made for contact with other or- 
ganizations or activities which may render services. 

Areas of Service. It is important that areas of school and community 
scrvL'- be marked out clearly, selection being made of those for immediate 
and those lor ultimate study and improvement. The selection of these 
areas of service might well be made on the basis of a community survey or 
other objective means to ascertain their nature and urgency. The place of 
education and the public school should be definitely clarified, especially 
in so far as the problems of the school become the problems of the com- 
munity and their solution becomes of mutual concern. Means should be 
provided for exchange of opinion through discussion groups, forums, or 
public meetings. 

Leadership. Executive leadership must, of course, be provided, either 
on a full- or part-time basis. The leader may be the chairman or a member 
of the coordinating committee with sufficient free time and experience, or 
he may be employed by the committee. The size of the community, serv- 
ices to be rendered, and funds available will be factors here. The Queens- 
boro Council of Social Agencies has set up characteristics of a good co- 
ordina ting-comm i ttee execu tive : 2 

1. Background training or experience in community surveys, studies, 
and organization. 

2. Knowledge of and contact with public and private agencies, their 
organization, function, and service (including schools, social agencies, li- 
braries, community clubs and organizations, public and private health 
agencies). 

* Prepared by the Queensboro Council of Social Agencies and quoted by Cranford and 
Yourmanr "Community Coordination," Journal of Educational Sociology, 10:7 (Sept. 1936). 
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3. Experience as an able discussion leader, speaker, and publicist. 

4. Personal qualifications that will make the coordinator sympathetic 
and accessible to the community. 

5. Knowledge of current sociological trends in such fields as crime 
prevention, character education, health, housing, tecreation, education, and 
adult education, and an unbiased objective attitude toward problems in 
community planning. 

6. An ability to adapt to changing conditions and viewpoints with a 
maturity that warrants confidence in leadership and judgment. 

7. An ability to initiate community activities and then to stimulate 
widespread participation and assumption of responsibility in the com- 
munity. 

Advisory Relationships. Many communities have developed other 
forms of organization, largely advisory in nature, which have been ad- 
vocated as helpful in developing school-community programs. These may 
include a local advisory committee of laymen who will work in coopera- 
tion with the school or community council, a state advisory commission, 
committees of civic organizations, and technical advisors who may be 
called in from time to time. The services to be rendered by such advisory 
individuals and groups should be utilized in direct relationship to the 
solution of the problem in the designated area of service. Many of these 
have been discussed in Chapter 15. 

DIVISION OF LABOR AND RESPONSIBILITY 

Whatever plan of organization may be developed, a division of labor 
will be necessary among all those called upon to assume some responsi- 
bility and perform some duty. A good form of organization should pro- 
vide adequately for placing this responsibility and definitely allocating 
the functions to be performed by each individual or group. The nature 
of these duties and responsibilities will vary in accordance with the size 
of the enterprise, type of the community, areas of service considered, per- 
sonnel included, and intensity of action. Brief consideration will be given 
to the scope of these duties. 

Board of education 

As official state and community representatives of education, members 
of boards of education are legally responsible for the scope of the educa- 
tional enterprise and its financial support. Being a representative body, 
the board is responsible for executive direction, records, reports, audits, 
performance of proper functions, cooperation in the interests of educa- 
tion, and remedial and evaluative educational activities. 
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The board of education should recognize public relations as a necessary 
school service. It should initiate or give official sanction to relations pro- 
grams, activities, and projects. In their official capacity members make 
many contacts in the community, in which they reflect the school, its pur- 
poses, services, anti needs. Unselfish smoothly functioning public service 
on the part of board members is one of the best indications of good school- 
community relations. 

Superintendent of schools 

The executive officer of the board of education is the superintendent of 
schools. He is responsible for the development, as an integral part of his 
program, of an educational philosophy, policy, and program of the school 
system, especially as these relate to school-community relations. Where 
the impetus comes from outside the school, he should cooperate fully in 
any resulting plan of organization or program. In smaller school systems 
he will be responsible for the policy and its underlying philosophy and 
will direct the program in whole or in part. In larger systems he will dele- 
gate oomc or all of these functions. He should work in close cooperation 
with any council or advisory form of organization. Naturally, there are 
many functions directly associated with his office which directly or in- 
directly pertain to public relations. Above everything else, he should be- 
lieve in good public relations and do something about them. 

Director or coordinator 

If a director of relations is named in any capacity, he becomes the 
contact staff member in charge. The nature and scope of his duties will 
depend largely upon the size of the school-community enterprise and the 
intensity of action. He may be a school official with other assignments 
or a school or community executive upon whose shoulders rests full re- 
sponsibility for direction. He should be well prepared and given adequate 
responsibility and support. He is the director of the enterprise, laying out 
the specific duties of those associated with him. Naturally his duties will 
be adapted to the needs and problems. Where the superintendent of 
schools performs these functions, modification will need to be made to fit 
the occasion and the adopted program. 

The principal 

As the school leader of a school community, the building principal 
comes in close contact with the parents and patrons, whose educational 
thinking is often in terms of the school which their children attend. When 
programs are developed about his school community and its problems, the 
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principal is a responsible leader and has specific duties. He may need to 
adapt the program and give it local direction. In some instances the duties 
of the superintendent and the principal are identical; in others, the prin- 
cipal is a coordinator. In all his activities, he should conform to the gen- 
eral educational policy, unless given free rein by the administrative 
authority. Many successful councils, parent-teacher associations, and other 
elements of successful relations programs have been initiated by energetic 
school principals. 

The teacher 

“As is the teacher, so is the school’’ may well be applied to the teacher 
as a relations medium. The teacher is a builder of values and attitudes. 
His relationships with the home and the community, through the pupils 
or directly, are of pronounced value. He will do well if he knows the 
objectives of the school enterprise and is in harmony with them. Working 
in coordination with the administration, the home, and community or- 
ganizations, he has many opportunities. Many of these may be worked 
out through the school progress and extracurricular activities of the 
pupils. Contacts with community organizations oiler opportunities. Espe- 
cially should he be interested in the peculiar problems of the community 
and seek a way to solve them through the school. Care should be taken, 
however, that in so doing he does not neglect his major function as a 
teacher. Every effort should be made to emphasize this primary relation- 
ship with the children. 

The pupxs 

Boys and girls should be considered an integral part of any organiza- 
tion in developing a school-community relations program. They can 
frequently be messengers of good will and service. Moreover, under skill- 
ful leadership they will like to contribute their help. Much can be accom- 
plished through the curriculum and the activities, such as musical, dra- 
matic, and athletic events, the school publications, exhibitions, contests, 
and commencement exercises. Each child is an active individual, and each 
is a contact point with the home and the community. Care should be 
taken that the pupil reflects the school attitude positively. 

The parents 

As the teacher represents the state’s control over the child, the parent 
represents a far more fundamental relationship. Thus, certain responsi- 
bilities must be assumed by them which they may not evade legally. The 
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range of parental interest, however, varies widely both from community 
to community and within communities. 

On the basis of an intelligent understanding of the aims and objectives 
of education, parents should be encouraged to find places in the educa- 
tional processes to suit their capacities, interests, and needs. Points of 
participation may include the administration, the curriculum, the physi- 
cal plant, child welfare, child study, parent organizations, recreational 
program, community leisure-time activities, and adult-education pro- 
grams. The sponsorship of activities directly related to these forms of 
participation may rest either within or outside the school. Responsibility 
and interest go together; parents become suddenly interested when given 
some responsibility. The plan of organization should provide for this 
interest. 

Key individuals or groups 

In many communities key persons or groups may be able to render 
invaluable services. These should be sought out and their advice and 
cooperation solicited. Usually they will be pleased to participate. A place 
should be found for them in whatever capacities they can contribute. 

Organization* and leaders 

There are organizations to be found in every community capable of 
rendering some service in the development of a school-community rela- 
tions program. Leadership, wherever located, if it can render service, 
should be sought out, the possibilities studied, and cooperation developed. 

Noninstructional school staff 

There are many members of the noninstructional staff in the school 
system capable of rendering relations service and quite willing to do so 
if given the opportunity. No one thing makes so much for a cooperative 
attitude as a feeling of recognition and belonging. The school clerk, as 
she meets people from the community in the course of the day, may do 
much to develop desirable relations. The school custodian, living as he 
does in the community, a taxpayer and citizen, is another such medium. 
The school nurse, home and school visitor, and attendance officer make 
community contacts, as do other members of the staff. The place and 
function of each should be determined as the plan of organization is 
developed. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Compare the roles of the board of education and the superintendent of 
schools in developing school policies. Are the functions you propose ap- 
plicable to setting up an organization for school-community relations? 
What role docs the community play? 

2. Compare several educational leaders of your acquaintance as to their activi- 
ties in school-community relations. In each case appraise the situation and 
offer suggestions. 

3. Indicate occasions within your experience in which the impetus for school- 
community relations came from the parents; the board of education; the 
superintendent; the teachers; others. 

4. Show how a policy and plan of organization should be predicated upon 
a workable philosophical approach. 

5. Evaluate the plan of organization for public relations as proposed for im- 
provement in Cincinnati. (See Survey Report of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools.) 

6. Indicate several variations of a plan of organization which provides for a 
director of public relations. 

7. Evaluate the school-coordinated council as a plan of organization in dis- 
tricts of various sizes. 

8. Evaluate several plans of organization which include a community- 
coordinated council. (Sec Journal of Educational Sociology.) 

9. Show variations in organization where a policy of salesmanship is used; a 
policy of interpretation; a policy of mutual interaction. 

10. Set up a plan of organization for a selected community in which you 
attempt to incorporate the suggestions outlined. 
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CHAPTER 21 


Essentials of Program Making 

Once upon a time two superintendents of schools were having a conver- 
sation concerning school-community relations in their respective school 
systems. Said the first, “Now, in my school we have a director to whom 
I have given over this entire responsibility. He is a versatile individual 
with other responsibilities, but he has the knack of making friends and 
getting people to do things. We have few problems with our community 
and we all seem to get along together.” Said the second, “I’ll admit that 
your school system has done quite well with your public relations, but 
why all that bother and fuss about a director and committees and a pro- 
gram? In our school wc just meet each situation as it arises with sound 
common sense applied to human relations. After all, people are human 
beings and they will respond to reason and understanding and leadership. 
But we never go around hunting trouble.” 

Now, which of these superintendents had a program of school-commu- 
nity relations? The first, you say. Yet many would also say that the second 
used the best judgment. Hardly so, since good planning and sound pro- 
gram making are essential to the success of any enterprise. 
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This chapter indicates the steps necessary in setting up and adminis- 
tering a program of school-community relations. It proceeds with the 
assumption that the reader now has a knowledge of the concepts of school- 
community relations and the policies which might form the framework 
for procedure, the ways and means, agents and activities which may be 
used in programs, how to set up the organization, and the personnel 
essential for its operation and success. 


PROGRAM PRELIMINARIES 

Authority to proceed 

In most instances the school finds it necessary to take the initiative in 
planning and administering a constructive program of school-community 
relations. Since it is an administrative function, authority to proceed 
should first become a matter for consideration and approval by the board 
of education. Unless otherwise indicated, the superintendent of schools 
is entrusted with this responsibility. This may be delegated to a line or 
staff officer, or to some form of organization previously agreed upon. It is 
wise not to proceed to formal organization without some preliminary 
study, especially in untried situations. It is well to proceed cautiously. 

Legal considerations 

Public education has a legal basis which may be found principally in 
the school laws of the state and decisions of the courts. With these the 
educational leader should have some familiarity, especially if they per- 
tain in any way to school-community relations. State laws may limit or 
make impossible the project under consideration. The state requires 
levying of school taxes, reports of various kinds, public accounting of 
school funds, enforcement of school attendance laws, school census, and 
many other activities which reach into the home and the community. Any 
one or more of these may be incorporated into the program and must be 
understood to be effective. 

Selection of leadership 

Much emphasis has been laid on the importance of sound leadership. 
By virtue of his position, the superintendent is not only the school leader 
but also the community leader . 1 Moreover, he must accept an active role 

1 The reader will find an excellent discussion of this point of view in Developing Leaders 
for Education, a Report of a Work-Conference of Professors of Educational Administration 
(1947), Chap. II. 
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in both school and community planning. He must decide whether to 
retain active direction of this function or to delegate it to a staff officer. 
In a smaller community he is more likely to retain direction. However, 
it may be delegated to principals or to a committee. 

Cooperation with the community 

The educational processes which produce the full development of 
children need the full understanding and cooperation of the home and 
community. This does not mean that the approach to the community is 
a one-way street. Where the initiative lies within the community to seek 
the school’s cooperation in the formation of a community council, the 
solution of certain community problems, or in individual or group sug- 
gestions for school improvement, there should be a sympathetic ear and, 
as far as possible, a cooperative response on the part of the school. Wise 
leadership easily senses strategic situations and tactfully responds as the 
needs seem to require. It should always be kept in mind that the number 
of friends of the school should be continually increased. 

Policy 

It is wise not to proceed without consideration of the policy to be 
followed. A pieliminary inspection of the school community should indi- 
cate some basis upon which to establish the policy level. It will be subject, 
however, to subsequent revision. 

Proceeding with confidence 

One significant characteristic of wise le? Vrship is the feeling of con- 
fidence inspired in those who are associated with the enterprise. Careful 
planning will do much to bring this about. The importance of a contin- 
uing creative force should not be overlooked. If this inspiration lies within 
the superintendent who has delegated the responsibility to others, greater 
confidence will be engendered in him if they feel the evidence of his 
inspiration through continued support. In any undertaking, there can be 
no substitute for inspired leadership. 


INITIATING THE PROGRAM 

Preliminary inspection of the school and community 

It is assumed that the designated person in charge has made some 
study of. his own school system, its objectives, organization, program, 
problems, needs, teachers, other personnel, and pupils. This preliminary 
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inspection should reveal attitudes toward school-community relations and 
possible ways to proceed. Care should be taken not to jump to early 
conclusions in the initial stages. Initial confidence may easily be misplaced. 
Too early a selection of problems to be solved may overlook others more 
pressing. Care should be taken that the director does not “ride off in too 
many directions” at the same time. 

School-community relations programs should, of course, be considered 
in relation to the nature of the school district in which the community is 
located. There is the urban type, with its ethnic, social, and economic prob- 
lems, its business, industrial, cultural, and other centers; the suburban type, 
largely residential and looking cityward; and the rural area, where life is 
simplified and interests are more individualized, and yet where each citi- 
zen knows rather intimately the others’ affairs, where transportation and 
occupational conditions are factors in program making. Even in large 
cities, community areas will vary markedly. The size of the community 
will be a factor. The peisonnel available, the school and community 
leadership, the training and attitudes of the teachers will enter the picture. 

We have repeatedly pointed out that school and community attitudes 
may influence program making considerably. Pressures from within and 
outside the school are factors to consider. As we have indicated earlier, 
board of education endorsement is essential; enough initial support from 
both school and community to assure some measure of success is highly 
desirable. 

Selecting the approach 

Up to this point our attention has been directed to laying the ground- 
work upon which the program is to be built. The ultimate success of the 
program may depend upon these early efforts and upon a firm belief in 
the things to be accomplished and a willingness to try again if necessary. 
All approaches should be positive in character— that is, constructive and 
forward-looking. If the approach implies opposition to a given situation, 
it should propose something better. Parents will usually rally around a 
proposal which is reasonable, which they understand thoroughly, and 
which they believe offers more for their children. The approaches out- 
lined below are, in a sense, arranged from the simplest to the complex; 
this is as it should be, especially where little has previously been attempted 
in school-community relations, where previous failures and unfavorable 
attitudes make any beginning difficult, or where the occasion seems to 
demand a cautious approach. Three approaches are proposed. The first 
is designated as meeting current needs and seizing upon opportunities. 
It is an elementary approach. 1 he second is built around the organization 
of specific problems for study and solution. The third is more scientific; 
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the program is planned after a thorough survey of school and community 
needs and problems. Such a survey may be educational or community in 
nature, or a combination of both. 


MEETING CURRENT NEEDS AND SEIZING UPON OPPORTUNITIES 
Initial activities 

A school administrator’s simple desire to bring about happier rela- 
tionships with the home and the community constitutes an elementary 
approach. Beginning with his own teachers or board members, he will 
create in them a desire for more wholesome home and community con- 
tacts. By his own enthusiasm he will create a desire to do something worth 
while. Small initial successes create more and more enthusiasm. Perhaps 
some slight response will be achieved through a talk to some community 
organization, such as the Rotary or Women’s Club, or through the encour- 
aging words of a few interested parents. Programs at first will be incidental 
rather than organized. All the while, with an eye to developing a future 
program, he will create in the board of education, teat hers, pupils, parents, 
and community a desire for something better, more adequate, more 
wholesome. \d vantage will be taken of each day and each occasion to 
create new opportunities. Before passing on to a more extended program, 
the school leader must, of course, believe in himself, in his cooperating 
personnel, and in the things he is now accomplishing and hopes to accom- 
plish. He will pause from time to time to survey his progress and re- 
evaluate ultimate goals. 

Kmphasizing the needs 

In these activities emphasis should be laid on attention to the needs 
of the school. These may be no more than stated, but if continued em- 
phasis is given to them, and their significance realized, support will be 
obtained. Opposition is bound to occur, especially if the proposal has 
previously been tried and has failed, or if well-consolidated positions are 
attacked. Care should be taken not to develop an argumentative situation 
in which tempers flare, harsh words are spoken, and the school leader is 
forced into an indefensible position. In such instances the program may 
perish before it has a chance to begin working. 

The opportunist 

From time to time within every school system and community occa- 
sions occur which create admirable opportunities for the development of 
school-community relations programs. Often of an unusual or emergency 
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nature, they necessitate some sort of immediate action. Examples may be 
campaigns for increased school support, school strikes, rise of a “tax jus- 
tice” association, a destructive school fire demanding a new school build- 
ing, or the breakdown of school support. Many such occasions arose 
during those years when school facilities and support were curtailed be- 
cause of economic circumstances and something definite had to be done. 

Wise school leadership, sensing strategic occasions in these situations, 
should seek to convert them into the development of desirable relations 
programs. Thus, financial embarrassments may serve as the basis for a 
program of information and interpretation. The organization and pro- 
cedures of the school campaign to build a new school may become the 
nucleus around which a new relations organization and program on a 
continuous basis are developed. Taxpayers’ groups may be concerted into 
parent-teacher associations. Protest meetings of parents or community 
leaders may become the occasion for the formation of a school and com- 
munity council. Ripe public opinion is utilized as the occasion for a 
worth-while and forward-looking program. Such occasions will call forth 
an aroused school personnel and citizenry. The school is suddenly dis- 
covered, perhaps more quickly than by other methods. If the focus of 
combined attention can be placed upon the child’s welfare, the results 
will be more favorable. 

The nature of the program which is developed as a result of the 
opportunist’s approach may vary widely. It will depend upon the leader- 
ship, the occasion, and the media available or developed. At first it may 
lack both objectives and coordination. The solution of the immediate 
problem is, of course, the first consideration. Gradually, however, under 
wise sponsorship, a developing program should emerge. 


A PROGRAM BASED UPON SPECIFIC SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 

A second approach to developing a school-community relations pro- 
gram is to select certain problems and plan for their study and solution 
through cooperative action. The problems selected should be recognized 
as vital to the educational progress of the children and designed to stim- 
ulate community interest. Care should be taken not to select problems at 
the outset which are too controversial or which have little possibility of 
successful solution. 

These problems should be selected through some group action— a 
committee or the parent-teacher association, if one exists. Care should be 
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taken that authority exists for the study of the problem. The approach 
should be positive and constructive. Clash of personalities and unpleasant 
incidents and occasions should be guarded against. A wide spread of re- 
sponsibility should characterize the program, credit being given where 
credit is due. As a meeting of minds takes place, mutual interaction occurs. 
It is important that a solution be found, and in the solution, satisfaction 
prevail for all concerned. Genuine school and community interest in 
education often arises when a school problem is faced and solved through 
common endeavor. 

The approach to the development of school-community programs 
through specific problems is one of expediency and should not be con- 
tinued beyond the initial stage. Every opportunity should be taken to 
consolidate the policy, organization, and problem solutions into a better 
working arrangement. 


A PROGRAM BASED UPON SURVEY OF TI1E SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY 

The limitations to the scope of school-community relations programs 
based upon the approaches described above are easily discernible. Even- 
tually, these programs show some degree of adequacy. Care must be taken 
lest a piecemeal attitude toward public relations result; lest when the 
problem has been solved the occasion disappear, interest dissipate, and 
gains be lost. The bases for adequate programs of school-community re- 
lations can be scientifically determined only through a thorough study of 
needs and conditions. Some form of survey provides the means by which 
this may be accomplished. 

The educational survey 

The educational survey is not new in the field of education. In its 
effects upon education and the public schools, it is one of the most dis- 
tinctive and energizing educational movements yet developed. It seeks to 
analyze and evaluate the public school, its personnel, its policies, its work, 
and its support-matters with which the community is seriously concerned. 
As we have pointed out surveys affect three aspects of public-school rela- 
tions: (1) public relations as interpreted or evaluated by school surveys, 
(2) publicity given school surveys, and (3) the effects of school surveys 
upon public relations. 2 

•See Chapter 18 for a more detailed discussion of the educational survey. 
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Survey reports present to public-school officials and the community at 
large an unbiased evaluation of the work of the public schools. The find- 
ings are, or should be, scientific, impartial, thorough, inclusive, and con- 
structive. The recommendations evolving from the survey naturally form 
bases upon which relations programs may be based. 

The community survey 

The social-survey movements and techniques have been presented in 
Chapter 18. The community survey should reveal the nature of the com- 
munity, its people, its resources, its industries, its institutions, and its 
problems. It may be comprehensive or it may deal with one or more 
aspects of community life— youth, occupations and industries, recreation, 
or juvenile delinquency. 

In the collection of information for surveys, written records, ade- 
quately organized, classified, and interpreted, are essential. As information 
is made available, emotional bias and personal misunderstandings must 
be subordinated to the purpose of the information— namely, the welfare 
of the child. All sources of information must be studied carefully and 
used in formulating the program. Use should be made of material already 
collected, such as in other recently conducted surveys. Care must be taken 
that all information is not made freely available to unauthorized persons 
or used unwisely by overenthusiastic but untrained individuals. 

Survey results have been widely used to develop programs of social 
planning. They reveal the needs of the community, extensive overlapping 
of programs and duplication of community services, individuals and 
groups in need of the services to be rendered, location of available serv- 
ices, institutions, agencies, and leadership, and, above all, a sensitivity to 
the need for cooperative endeavor. 3 

In any well-developed program of community planning, the public 
school will play a prominent part. The public school must be viewed as 
an integral part of community life and activity. Educationally, it must 
play a dominant role. The success of the whole movement will probably 
depend upon the integration of the community's services, under the 
guidance of adequate objectives, leadership, and cooperative action. The 
community survey, through its disclosures, should assist in bringing about 
this desired end. 

•For examples of programs of community planning based upon surveys, See Harry Arthur 
Wann, “Social Planning in a Community,” Journal of Educational Sociology (April 1938), 
and Bertha Smith, “The Yonkeis Plan of Community Organizations,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology (Jan. 1938); see also recent issues of the Journal of Educational Sociology . 
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DEVELOPING THE PROGRAM 


Defining the areas 

The information and problems revealed through survey procedures 
should form the basis of the development of the program. The range of 
problems from which a selection can be made offers one suggestion. It is 
much better, however, to select areas of service and define the limits of 
each carefully. Growing out of well-defined school and community needs 
or problems, such areas as educational interpretation, school support, 
curriculum development, better facilities, health and child welfare needs, 
crime and delinquency, recreation, safety education, respect for law and 
authority, and community use of school buildings might be selected. 
Various problems pertaining specifically to the school itself— salaries, 
transportation, tuition problems, home-school visitations, home reporting, 
and teachers and teaching— offer possibilities. These will vary markedly 
in every community; hence they must be studied where they are in order 
that an adequate selection can be made. 

Areas of service selected for inclusion in the program should be chosen 
on the basis -f immediate need, and should be added to or sloughed off 
gradually in the course of time. Perspective in time is highly necessary, 
provided that there is reasonable certainty as to how far in advance a 
program can be projected and needs and conditions discerned. Willing- 
ness to vary the program with changing conditions is much more neces- 
sary. At the same time, the program sho" 1 1 not become top-heavy or 
one-sided, or have little likelihood of fulfillment. Interest should be 
sustained. 

Setting up attainable goals 

The function of the public school in such a program is to discover 
those areas of service in which it can coordinate its program effectively 
in the community in order to carry out the educational objectives. Where 
is the greatest need? Mow can this need be adequately met? How can the 
school, the home, and the community be geared to meet the need? How 
can leadership be obtained and a program adopted? It is important to 
remember that, from the school's point of view, only those areas of service 
should be selected which can be prosecuted with vigor, promise of success, 
and the recognition of the cooperative principle. 

Many educational leaders will want to shape the school-community 
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relations program so as to offer the greatest promise of success to the 
schools. But we must not overlook our obligation to the development of 
desirable social living within the community. Some desired goals to ac- 
complish are: (1) the development of community consciousness, (2) a 
more effective utilization of community leadership and resources, (S) 
building of better understanding, (4) stimulation of community enter- 
prise, (5) evaluation of the cultural level of the people, and (6) learning 
to work together with the school. 

Consolidating the organization and personnel 

It is assumed that at least a skeletal organization has been set up upon 
the initiation of the program. As the program unfolds, further attention 
must be given to the form of the organization as well as to those who are 
to participate in the program. Sometimes it is difficult to determine 
whether the form of organization should determine the program or the 
nature and scope of the program should determine the organization. 

Both the form of the organization and the directing and participating 
personnel will influence the program emphasis. If the personnel of the 
organization are drawn entirely from the school, the scope of the program 
may be limited to problems within the school, thus ignoring community 
problems. If a community council on social planning, heavily weighted 
on the community side, disregards the school, either by choice or through 
lack of cooperation on the part of school authorities, the scope again will 
be limited. Ideally there should be some balance in personnel, either 
through direction or in an advisory relationship, to develop a program 
specifically suited to those principles indicated earlier in this chapter. 
Every program of school-community relations should look forward to the 
ideal of cooperative endeavor in the interests of complete child welfare, 
and adequate forms of participation should be developed with that end 
in view. Program making and execution is not a one-man job. Many 
should be associated in varying capacities. There should be a division of 
labor in terms of abilities, interests, opportunities, time, and necessity. 

Selecting the means 

When a skilled carpenter starts to build a house, he will use, in each 
phase of the job, the tools best adapted for that purpose. The others re- 
main in the kit ready for use as the occasion seems to require. In admin- 
istering programs of school-community relations, the director of the 
program must choose the means best adapted to achieve results and arouse 
success. To this end he must know not only the nature and extent of all 
possible means but how to use them and when to apply them. Moreover, 
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he must appraise their effectiveness. For example, if the director is a poor 
public speaker and is unable to arouse public enthusiasm or be convinc- 
ing in his approach, he should immediately withdraw from public con- 
tacts and be replaced by someone with speaking ability. Or, again, the 
mere fact that the t ommunity once had a parent-teacher association which 
did not succeed is no reason why such an organization should not be 
revived in order to become an effective means of cooperative endeavor. 

In earlier chapters much emphasis has been placed on the means 
which can be used in school-community relations programs. These have 
been described and in many instances evaluated. So that they can be made 
more available, they have been classified in two charts. The first includes 
those means which are available within the school and under school con- 
trol. The second includes those available within the community and 
under the immediate control of individuals, groups, or organizations not 
directly associated with the public school. 

Both groups are divided into subgroups: (1) face-to-face contacts, in- 
volving socialized situations, and (2) indirect contacts, means which can 
be used where distance is a factor or where face-to-face contacts are neither 
possible or desirable. These should be studied for their peculiar fitness 
and utilized as they prove effective. The occasion itself often suggests the 
means. Wise leadership needs to inquire what each participant can do 
best and encourage him to do it. 


PROGRAM REQUISITES 

As the program proceeds, there are several essentials which should be 
kept in mind in order to give it vitality and direction. These have been 
previously discussed and will now be reviewed. 

Child welfare 

The establishment of a school-community relations program is often 
approached with mixed feelings. Individuals and groups now about to be 
associated for the first time may have a fixed framework of clannish 
thinking which has to be adjusted to meet a new and larger cooperative 
framework. In this adjustment new values need to be established. Perhaps 
the approach will be easier if one always keeps in mind that the purposes 
of public education lead to the welfare of the child. Some communities 
may have great difficulty in focusing attention on this concept; in others the 
whole educational process has through other means definitely become child- 
centered v The supreme purpose of education should be conceived as the 
development of rich and many-sided personalities fitted to a social pattern 



Means Available Within the School for School-Community 
Relations Programs 


F ACE-TO-F A 

1. Addresses and talks by board and 

stall members and teachers 

2. Administration of attendance (es- 

pecially newer procedures) 

3. Baccalaureate services (when held 

in school auditorium) 

4. Clinics (a rapidly growing move- 

ment) 

5. Commencement, class day, and 

other exercises associated with 
graduation or promotion 

6. Forums (in the school) 

7. Home visitations by: 

a. stall members 

b. teachers 

c. school nurse 

d. home and school visitors 

8. Informal school visitation by par- 

ents and patrons 

9. Information attendants and 

school guides (usually pupils) 

10. Motion pictures of school activi- 

ties 

11. Organized parent-teacher cooper- 

ation: 

a. parent-teacher associations 

b. mothers' meetings 

c. fathers’ associations 

12. Personal and social contacts by: 

a. board members 

b. staff members 

c. noninstructional staff mem- 

bers 

INDIRECT 

1. Bulletins, news letters, pam- 

phlets, and similar school pub- 
lications 

2. Business-department contacts 

3. Handbooks 

4. House organs 

5. Letters to parents 

6. Noninstructional staff contacts 

and activities outside the school 


:e contacts 

d. attendance department 

e. teachers 

f. public-relations director (if 

school official). These 
might include conferences, 
dinners, luncheons, casual 
chats, visits to key people, 
etc. They are becoming in- 
creasingly useful. 

1 3. Public-address systems (when used 

for extraschool contacts) 

14. Radio broadcasts (when arranged 

by school) 

15. School clerk at desk or telephone 

1 6. School exhibits 

17. School journeys to points of com- 

munity interest (increasing in 
favor) 

IS. School sessions (open to public) 

19. Slides, posters, charts, and similar 

visual materials 

20. Student activities: 

a. club activities and school so- 

cieties 

b. dramatics 

c. musical activities — school 

hand and operettas 

d. school assemblies 

e. speech activities or debates 

21. Use of public-school property- 

auditoriums, gymnasiums, and 
athletic fields— for activities of 
community organizations 

lONTACTS 

7. Report cards 

8. Research publications 

9. School budget and its interpreta- 

tion 

10. School campaigns 

11. School surveys 

12. Student publications — school 

newspapers and yearbooks 

13. Superintendent’s and other offi- 

cial reports 



Means Available Within the Community for School-Community 

Relations Programs 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

1 . 


FACE-TO-F AC 

Activities initio d in the commu- 
nity to improve 

a. buildings 

b. equipment 

c. school sites 

Baccalaureate services (when held 
in a community building) 
Church: 

a. weekday schools 

b. religious instruction in the 

schools 

c. religious services performed 

by school personnel 
Civic clubs and similar organiza- 
tions 
Clinics: 

a. health 

b. pre>chool 

Commercialized forms of recrea- 
tion 

Community council (as an organ- 
ization or through its commit- 
tees) 

Community educational activi- 
ties: 

a. public libraiics 

b. museums 


£ contacts 

c. private schools 

9. Governmental agencies: 

a. juvenile courts 

b. safety patrols 

c. police 

d. mayor’s office, city council 

10. Leisure-time organizations 

1 1 . Motion pictures 

1 2. Organized ethnic groups 

13. Political clubs and societies 

14. Pupil participation in community 

activities (without direct au- 
thorization of school officials) 

15. Public forums 

16. Public-relations director (if not 

school officer) 

17. Recreation activities — public 

parks and playgrounds, recrea- 
tion boards 

18. Service clubs and activities 

19. Tax leagues, real estate associa- 

tions, and similar organizations 

20. Women’s clubs, mothers' clubs, 

and similar organizations 

21. Youth service organizations— 

Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., Boy 
'• outs, Girl Reserves, etc. 


indirect contacts 


Advertising materials of all types 
—book covers, rulers, samples, 
etc. 

Publicity materials: 

a. bulletins 

b. circulars 

c. handbills 

d. pamphlets (dealing with 

school affairs to some de- 

gree) 


3. The public press, including edi- 

torials, news, and paid adver- 
tising 

4. The radio (when educational 

matters are concerned) 

5. Slides, posters, charts and similar 

visual materials 
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of living involving high American ideals and adequate knowledges and 
skills. With such a purpose the public school can progress backed by 
concerted community action in conformity with a proper conception of 
American democracy. 

Recognition of varying attitudes 

Within the community may be found persons whose range of attitudes 
and activities toward the schools varies from sympathetic and helpful co- 
operation to indifference and downright opposition. This is to be ex- 
pected. The educational leader must meet the situation as it exists and 
constantly endeavor to raise the tone of the community and win the sup- 
port of the patrons for the schools. 

Timing the program 

The timing factor should receive special emphasis as program making 
proceeds. Problems may be followed in sequence. Programs may be de- 
veloped in one-, two-, three-, four-, or even five-year phases. Consideration 
should be given to program cycles, especially for certain parts of the 
program. One part of the program may be continuous, another intermit- 
tent; one part emphasized now, another later. New problems may arise 
or conditions change which will necessitate a complete program reorgan- 
ization. Emergency situations may completely alter the best-laid plans. 
Objectives may change with changing conditions. All of these conditions 
should be taken fully into account in timing the program. 

Proceeding to higher philosophy and policy levels 

Since the philosophy of cooperative endeavor is sound, and the policy 
of mutual interaction built thereon entirely workable, the educational 
leader will not slacken his efforts until he has attained it. Realizing that 
he must always begin where he is, he will, by constant education, gradually 
improve school-community relations and teach everyone concerned the 
principles of desirable cooperation. Continuity in the leadership may be 
essential to bring this about. Poor leadership should be replaced at once 
before damage is done. Previous failures in school-community relations 
programs have been found to be one of the most serious obstacles to over- 
come, but they should not be offered as excuses for present inertia. 

Enlarging the community interest 

There is a great temptation to include within the program only those 
who indicate an interest and who cooperate in its development and to 
ignore those who are uninterested or who oppose its progress. Wise lead- 
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ership will seek constantly to enlarge community interest through infor- 
mation, logical argument, demonstrations, participation, and friendly 
contacts. 

Support oi<- the program 

Two kinds of support are essential to the success of a school-community 
program. The first of these is the usual moral support of the program 
and the leadership. Once the program has been established and agreed 
upon, there would appear to be an obligation to support it in every pos- 
sible manner. Disagreement with the policies or the means used, or dis- 
like of the persons associated with it, is no reason for indifference or 
opposition. Once committed, the program should be carried through to a 
successful conclusion unless, by agreement, it is altered or discontinued. 

A second kind of support is financial. A budget substantial enough to 
maintain the program adequately should be agreed upon. Cheap publicity 
in the form of low-quality mimeographing may create a poor impression. 
The expenditure of a few dollars for flowers and decorations in good 
taste, creating a pleasing atmosphere, may mark the difference between 
success and the failure of an important public meeting. 

The source of these funds is an open question. Should the board of 
education support the program in its entirety? This may seem desirable. 
Should the program be partly supported by the parent-teacher association, 
or through some school or community affair such as a concert or a card 
party? There would seem to be no objection to this method if public 
interest is thereby aroused and the objectives are not lost sight of. Support 
of the projects of many community councils is usually a community 
undertaking, through contributions of individuals and appropriations of 
organi/.ed groups. Whatever means of support, it should be ample in 
keeping with the scope and dignity of the program. Public funds should 
be honestly administered and carefully audited. 


MUTUAL INTERACTION APPLIED 

Programs of school community relations organized on the level of 
developing mutual interaction should have ample facilities for interaction 
to take place. Working together requires practice in planning, collecting 
information, studying problems together, and arriving at conclusions and 
decisions. The program should give evidence of two-way procedures a 
flow of cooperative forces working in both dircc tions, eat h to the benefit 

of the other. 
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The Educational Policies Commission 4 has classified into six categories 
practices which illustrate the interactive process: 

1. The school learns about the community in order to modify the 
educational program. 

2. The community studies its problems and learns what can be done 
about them through the schools. 

3. School and community act together on school-centered projects. 

4. School and community act together on other community projects. 

5. The school community enriches the school program. 

6. The community school enriches community life. 

The Educational Policies Commission has collected a large number 
of examples of communities in which each of these interactive processes 
has taken place.® Each of these examples has grown out of some experience 
peculiar to that community. Each has brought about a better relationship 
between school and community, enriching the educational program in 
some manner and raising the level of community living. School-commu- 
nity relations built upon school-community activities such as these pro- 
vide an important means for lasting satisfaction in enriching American 
life. 


PROCEDURES IN GROUP PLANNING 

Achieving the essentials of a sound program of school-community re- 
lations is hardly possible without a thorough understanding of group 
planning procedures. Learning to work together to achieve common ends 
is an important element of social intelligence. In group planning each 
individual learns to subordinate his personal interest to group interests, 
respecting the wishes of the majority in situations requiring common 
action. Authority must be respected wherever reposed; yet there must be 
discernment in appraising its wisdom as well as the opinions and decisions 
of one’s peers. 

The task of thinking together and arriving at common understandings 
is not an easy one. Those composing the group bring with them person- 
alities and points of view peculiar to themselves. Some individuals have 
never learned to work with others; they insist on dominating a situation 
and refuse to cooperate if they cannot. Others have had much experience 
in social planning, sensing situations clearly, having mastered the art of 
communication. 

4 Education for All American Children (National Education Association, 1948), pp. 240- 
241. 


*/6id. 
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Guiding principles 

The first step ir group planning is a realization of the necessity for 
common understanding of the work to be accomplished, and an indication 
of a willingness to accept the procedures necessary involved to achieve 
them. In every group there are group leaders, group observers, resource 
persons, community delegates, and perhaps others. At the start, it is es- 
sential to realize just what contribution each can make. The second step 
involves learning how best to communicate with one another, either in 
the larger group or in smaller groups within the larger framework. As the 
group learns to communicate, problems will be diagnosed and a basis 
laid for solution. The third step is realized through the growth of each 
member in (1) learning to work with others, and (2) achieving some 
result thereby as a satisfying experience. The final step is an achievement 
of the ends sought in which there is either unanimity of action or an 
approach to unanimity through majority opinion. Appraisal of the group 
action and procedures in attaining it should be a part of this latter step. 

There are many occasions, both within the school and between the 
school and tiie community, wherein group planning can be developed. 
Children at various ages and levels of growth can be taught to plan. 
Projects which reach out into the community, such as clean-up campaigns. 
Red Cross activities, celebration of special days and weeks, safety educa- 
tion, and playground activities can be planned within the school. In 
teachers’ associations, parent-teacher associations, councils, and indeed in 
every similar group, there are many opportunities. There is no practical 
limit to the possibilities of cooperative endeavor in group planning. Corey 
summarizes the guiding principles as follows: (1) the goals must be such 
as will expedite their attainment; (2) work is undertaken that is relevant 
to the goals the group wants to achieve; (3) activities in cooperative group 
work are in sequence; (4) there is a free interplay of minds during all 
stages of the cooperative activity; (5) a consensus is striven for; (6) coop- 
erative projects tend to grow out of existing group structure; and (7) spe- 
cific cooperative work projects usually lead to other projects.® 

Group dynamics 

Solutions to the problems of school-community relations depend 
largely upon group action where those associated in a common purpose 
arrive at a satisfying and meaningful outcome. Group dynamics is a term 
applied to an examination of those forces arising within the group which 

•"Group Planning in Education," 1945 Yearbook, Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development (National Education Association, 1945), Chap. xix. 
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must be studied carefully in arriving at common understandings. For 
example, what are the motivations of the group members? What are their 
reasons (for or against)? What directions should group action take and 
why? How do group members get along with one another? Do the group 
members have difficulty in communicating with one another? Does the 
group have a clear purpose or goal? 

Group leaders who study group dynamics can develop (1) new insights, 
(2) new techniques, and (3) new terminology. It is along these lines that 
much experimentation and research are now taking place. Those who are 
associated in achieving satisfying group action must have an awareness of 
these developments since every group has its own dynamics, its own 
pattern of forces. Wherever two or more are gathered together to engage 
in group activity designed to serve a common purpose, the dynamic forces 
must be recognized. 

Group dynamics must be studied in relation to the size of the group. 
The issues and problems of a small “round table” discussion group may 
be different from those of a formal discussion attended by a thousand 
persons. Techniques may be difficult to apply and dynamic forces hard to 
direct. It is along these lines that group leaders need to give considerable 
thought and attention. 7 

Building teamwork 

Study of successful programs in practice, as well as those procedures 
which are proving effective, will do much to build teamwork between 
school and community. Each of the various stages— training of leaders, 
workshop procedures, problem diagnosis, action skills, and tools for social 
change— needs to be studied, and application made to the particular 
project in mind. Lippitt 8 has made an interesting experimental approach 
toward new group skills required for harmonious living in modern so- 
ciety. Parents especially need training in these skills. Educating teachers 
to assume more professional responsibility toward pupils, community, 
professional organizations, and themselves is an administrative obliga- 
tion.® If teachers comprehend these functions, they will enhance more 

7 See David H. Jenkins, “What is Group Dynamics?" Adult Education Journal (April 
1950); Leland Bradford and John R. P. French, Jr., (eds.), “Dynamics of the Discussion 
Group,” /. Social Issues, IV No. 2 (Spring 1948); Leon Fcstinger, Stanley Schactcr, and Kent 
Bock, Social Pressures in Informal Groups (Harper and Brothers, 1950); Ronald Lippitt, 
Training in Community Relations, New York: (Harper and Brothers, 1949); Leland P. Brad- 
ford, “Leading the Large Meeting,” Adult Education Bulletin (Dec. 1949); see also Adult 
Education Bulletin, XIV No. 4 (April 1950). 

8 Lippitt, op. cit. 

•Burt Dunmire, “Responsibility Towards Pupils-Community-Self,” Pennsylvania School 
Journal, 97 No. 9:345 (May 1949). 
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desirable school-community relations. Ultimately, the appraisal of the 
public-school system is made by the public. School-community relations 
include some responsibility for the appraisal function, as Conant has 
pointed out. 10 Skilled leadership is essential. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Diaw up a statement of policy as a basis for a school-community relations 
program in which the following appear; (1) legal basis, (2) board-of- 
education authority, (3) philosophical approach, (4) scope of the program, 
(5) direction, (6) support. 

2. Show that you have an understanding of a “two-way approach” in setting 
up a program. 

3. Illustrate the significance of establishing public confidence in a program 
of school-community relations. 

4. Formulate a program of school-community relations for a given school 
district in line with the criteria proposed in this chapter. 

5. Can you cite illustrations from the literature in which the different ap- 
proaches to program-making outlined in the chapter have been applied? 

6. Using accepted survey techniques, make a complete or partial survey of a 
school community. Set up a program based upon your findings. 

7. Make a list of the problems in your school community which might form 
the beginnings of a home-school-community program. 

8. Make a list of various forms of participation which might be included in 
the formation of a program. Consider these on successive policy levels. 
Classify those which might involve, (a) passive, (b) active participation. 

9. Check the media available in your school and community, as outlined in 
the tables on pages 390 and 397, which mav 1 » useful in program making 
in your community. Evaluate them. 

10. Illustrate the timing lactor by working out a program based on cycles of 
one, two, three, four, and five years. 

11. Set up a budget for a program for a selected school community. 
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Illustrative Programs and Procedures 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” began Mr. Hay'- President of the Allison 
City Parent-Teacher Association, addressing the largest gathering of par- 
ents and interested citizens in the history of Allison City, “we are gathered 
here tonight to receive a report from our council, which has been work- 
ing diligently for months in developing a school-community relations 
program for our community. I take great pleasure in presenting Super- 
intendent Evans, who will speak for the council.” Mr. Evans arose amidst 
much applause. lie was tall and well dressed, and had a pleasing manner 
of speaking. His personality radiated a certain confidence. During the 
past months he had grown greatly in popularity. 

“Mr. President, parents, and fellow citizens,” he began, “you are the 
stockholders in a great enterprise-the education of your children. We 
are your trustees, c harged with the success and preservation of that enter- 
prise. It is a task in which we all have a place and a responsibility. Allison 
City has given evidence that it is willing to assume that responsibility for 
all its children.” 
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With these opening remarks, Superintendent Evans told of the organ- 
ization of the council and of the steering committee within the council. 
He told of the decision of the committee to ask him to act as director of 
school-community relations until a staff member could be trained to take 
over these responsibilities. He outlined the plan to publish a series of 
pamphlets entitled What You Should Know About Your Schools. He 
told of the addresses members of the council had made before the several 
organizations of the community as well as over the radio. He praised the 
interest of the parent-teacher association in furthering this project and 
outlined plans for study groups within the association. He told of the 
aroused interest of the boys and girls through their representatives in 
the council. He explained how the council, as well as the teachers, were 
studying group dynamics so that they could learn better hew to work 
together. He told of the committees of the teachers who w'ere working on 
revision of the educational program so that the school would become 
more community centered, teaching those things that would help boys 
and girls live happier and more useful lives. He told of plans to establish 
an adult-education program for Allison City, opening up the school 
buildings several evenings weekly, and providing educational opportuni- 
ties for Allison City’s citizens. 

“We are entering upon a great experiment in Allison City,” said 
Superintendent Evans in conclusion. “The success will depend on your 
support. Naturally, it will take time to develop our plans. We intend to 
go slowly but we shall always direct our energies toward one goal— a better 
educational program for you and for your children.” 

0 0 0 3 0 

If one should judge by the mass of literature which has appeared 
within the past decade, especially during the latter half, school-community 
relations as an educational function has made remarkable progress. What 
is most interesting is that, instead of conforming to a single pattern, 
school communities are sensing the significance of their common prob- 
lems in their own characteristic manner and are endeavoring to arrive at 
solutions which are peculiar to themselves. Since each school may hold 
a different philosophy concerning its school-community relations, and 
since school systems may have varying types of experiences in their rela- 
tionships with their communities, it is not to be wondered that there are 
many different approaches to common problems, and varying stages of 
successful progress in solving them. Programs and procedures vary widely. 
The significant fact is, however, that the movement is growing rapidly 
and that there is much progress to report. This chapter will point out 
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some examples of programs and procedures now in action which seem- 
ingly have produced good results. 

VARIED NATURE OF SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
PROGRAMS IN ACTION 

As we have indicated, there is no one set pattern for a school-commu- 
nity relations program. It may take many forms and be concerned with 
many projects and activities. Procedures may vary widely. Programs may 
be concerned with a specific problem or area, such as health information, 
a school building program, recreation, or the curriculum; or it may be 
more comprehensive in nature and include most or all of the character- 
istics of a complete program. Quite often school-community relations pro- 
grams have much in common with other community programs concern- 
ing adult education, community planning, and juvenile delinquency. 
Emphasis is quite often on personnel associated with the program— the 
teacher, director, attendance problems, and lay advisory groups. Too fre- 
quently, educational interpretation is confused with school publicity 
although the latter may be essential to it. Since school and community 
problems vary with the community, the approach to their understanding 
and solution must be individualized. 

Programs may be adapted to the elementaiy school or the secondary 
school or both. Here the program will be shaped by the need as well as 
the leadership. Chamberlin 1 points out that a good program of school- 
community relations in the secondary schools must maintain contacts 
with parents and other community organi, .. ;ons and individuals, clear 
up misunderstandings, become a channel for building good community 
relationships, and study the needs of pupils and ways and means of meet- 
ing them. The welfare of all children, whatever their economic or social 
status, should be given consideration. For example, Chambers 2 has called 
attention, in planning programs, to the needs of rural youth, since they 
are often overlooked. 

Many techniques can be used in bringing about a better understand- 
ing of the schools by the community. Stubblefield* reports successful 
experimentation with a special tape recording of school activities which 

1 Ralph G. Chamberlin, "What is a Good Program of Public Relations in the Secondary 
School?" Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 33:201-207 
(May 1949). 

*M. M. Chambers, "In Behalf of Rural Youth," Educational Record, 29:56-63 (Jan. 
1948). 

•G. A. Stubblefield, "The Public Relations Program of the El Dorado Schools," Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, 118:45 (Feb. 1949). 
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was broadcast to the public. Out of this effort grew a movement to im- 
prove the school program and school facilities. Milwaukee is widely 
known for its effective public-relations program. The entire staff there 
constitutes the personnel of public relations. In Milwaukee, happy chil- 
dren and satisfied parents are said to be the true measure of school- 
community relations. Every means is used to bring this about. 4 Pupils 
themselves can be more closely integrated in the program. The pupils of 
the Roosevelt High School, in Chicago, organized a public-relations bu- 
reau to plan, organize, publicize, and engage in all special events of the 
school and community. By these means the public also can develop lead- 
ership, dependability, and confidence in school affairs. 5 

REPORTING TO THE COMMUNITY 

Varied methods in use 

People want to know about their schools and the work they are doing. 
Informing them is an administrative responsibility. There is no one 
method which can be used generally for accomplishing this effectively. 
Each community must be studied in order to find the most effective pro- 
cedures. In Orangeburg, S. C., educators meet lay citizens in group dis- 
cussion to bring about further understanding of school problems. There 
is a council on education, a parent-teacher association, a student council, 
and a daily digest of school news in the local newspaper. Great Neck, 
N. Y., has discovered that the foundation of school-community relations 
is in giving large numbers of people opportunities to assist in planning 
school activities. Atlanta, Ga., enlists school support through a citizens’ 
committee, parent-teacher association leaders, a speakers’ bureau, news- 
papers, and radio. Southbury, Conn., found a district education associ- 
ation effective. It is a citizen-sparked organization with wide representa- 
tion. A printed weekly newspaper was also effective. Denver, Colo., felt 
that it had to reach (1) the parents of the children and (2) the voting 
citizens with no children. Parent-teacher associations proved effective; 
printed materials and a speakers’ bureau were developed with complete 
information made available. Austin, Texas, used radio broadcasting as 
one means of educational interpretation. This was highly organized, with 
school activities and pertinent information interspersed. Milwaukee, Wis., 

♦Lowell P. Goodrich, "This is Public Relations as Milwaukee Sees It/* Nation's Schools , 
43:29-30 (April 1949). 

# L- S. Hartford, "Public Relations Bureau Serves School-Community,” School Activities, 
19:168-169 (Jan. 1948). 
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has found lay-group conferences invaluable in effective school-community 
relations.® 

In one New Jersey community the superintendent has reported ten 
effective public-relations devices used for the schools of his community: 
letter writing to businessmen; character education; a public quiz pro- 
gram; entertainment of mothers; a pamphlet for parents, answering their 
questions; demonstration of school work and methods; emphasis on pupil 
interpretation for the home and community; postcards; inviting mothers 
to the school; and a community bulletin board. 7 

Dramatic episodes and activities constitute a helpful technique in 
acquainting the community with the school program, bridging the gulf 
between parents and teachers, and achieving home and school coopera- 
tion. Such activities should be built around school needs and problems 
and geared to a specified purpose.' 1 

Pictorial and graphical presentations 

Numerous examples of bulletins, house organs, brochures, and similar 
publicity materials useful in school-community relations programs are 
available for study. These publications are so varied, attractive, and 
meaningful that they may be said to constitute one of the most significant 
developments in school-community relations in recent years. It is difficult 
to cite any particular one or group as outstanding, because most of them 
include significant school information generally well written and designed 
for a particular audience. Most of them are attractively illustrated with 
pictures, charts, and graphs. Each part of the bulletin or brochure, as 
well as the whole, should be so designed as 'u ,ell its own story; that story 
should concern the school, its pupils, and its work. 

The Baltimore Bulletin of Education and the brochures of the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools may be considered representative of this type of 
material. The beautiful photography, satisfying information, color, and 
action stimulate anticipation of succeeding issues. An outstanding bro- 
chure, entitled Still Unfinished, Our Educational Obligation to America’s 
Children, published by the National Education Association in 1948, tells 
a significant story graphically. This story is one of the adequacy of our 
school expenditures in the several states and is strikingly illustrated in 
color. It is a good example of what can be done at the local level. 

8 Sec School Executive, Vol. 68, No. 9, 59-71 (May 1949) for a more complete analysis 
of these programs. 

7 Thomas E. Robinson, “Ten Best Public Relations Devices,” School Executive, Vol. 68, 
No. 12. 36-38 (Aug. 1949). 

8 Lucilc Armstrong, "They Talk It Over/' National Education Association Journal , 39: 
177 (March 1950). 
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School publicity 

As an instrument of school-community relations, publicity must not 
be confused with the broader term “educational interpretation.” Where 
the primary emphasis is publicity, the principles of publicity must be 
observed, especially if journalism is involved. This means that those 
engaged in such an undertaking should thoroughly master these princi- 
ples and apply them with intelligent understanding. Perhaps the best 
guide in such procedures is Fine’s excellent manual. 9 

Planning 

School authorities cannot leave to chance community understanding 
of new developments and progress in the schools. Not only should com- 
plete information be made available to the public through effective chan- 
nels but erroneous impressions should be corrected and community 
pressures analyzed and evaluated. Such programs begin within the schools 
in acquainting teachers and other employees with aims, practices, and 
outcomes of the educational program. Means must be developed, visual, 
auditory, and social, to fulfill this objective. Committees of lay citizens, 
especially if community leaders can be interested, are effective. Nelson 10 
points out some of the essentials (1) leadership, (2) conscientious partici- 
pation, (3) intelligent planning, (4) democratic procedures, and (5) steady 
forward progress. 

THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 

The parent-teacher association is probably the most effective means 
now available to create and maintain satisfying school-community rela- 
tions. When parents are brought together under effective leadership they 
become associated for a common purpose— namely, the welfare of their 
own children. It is not difficult to comprehend the phenomenal growth 
of parent-teacher membership within recent years; but it is difficult to 
understand why school men generally have not recognized its potency 
and utilized it more effectively for advancing the educational program. 

An excellent example of effective school-community relations devel- 
oped through the parent-teacher association is that of Monessen, Pa. 
Community spirit could not have been at lower ebb educationally when 
in the spring of 1948 a parent-teacher association was organized in that 
community with the amazing enrollment of 760 persons, building a pro- 

9 Benjamin Fine, Educational Publicity (Harper and Brothers, rev. ed., 1951). 

10 Charles R. Nelson, "Progress Toward the 3 R’s,” Nation’s Schools , 42:27-29 (Aug. 1948). 
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gram of action around school needs, parents and teachers went to work 
in a friendly spirit of cooperation and good will. As an outcome, people 
came to the schools for the first time to see education in action, to observe 
at first hand those needs, and went away determined to do something 
about them. As an outcome, a program of needed improvements immedi- 
ately was endorsed and a long-range program of school-building construc- 
tion voted almost unanimously . 11 

When dealing with parents individually or in groups, one must 
remember that they must be educated concerning the schools. Progress 
may seem at times unnecessarily slow, but parents will respond if they 
are properly led and taught. Teachers must make parents welcome in the 
school, and parents must welcome teachers in the home and elsewhere in 
their social relations. As far as possible, relationships should be positive 
and constructive. Parents should be told the truth concerning the schools 
and their children. This means that much time and attention should be 
given to ways and means of bringing this about. Honest dealings are 
much more to be desired than uncertainty and evasion . 12 

Ways and means must be developed to make it possible for parents 
and teachers to get together. No one method or program will fit every 
situation. Teachers should feel it not only an obligation but an honor 
to work togetner with parents in the interests of the children. Similarly, 
teachers must be taught how to meet parents, to socialize with them, and 
to cooperate effectively . 13 A successful parent-teacher association may be 
characterized in part by its emphasis on professional matters. Anderson 14 
describes an incident in which leadership was needed to further a worth- 
while project. Such a person was found :: i near-by college, and she 
offered her services. Successful parent-teacher associations are hardly pos- 
sible without strong leadership and, more especially, willingness on the 
part of their members to assume added responsibilities. 

Ordinarily, parent-teacher associations in high schools are not as 
effective as those attached to the elementary school, partly because high 
school pupils do not relish their parents’ coming to school and meeting 
their teachers. This was overcome in one instance when parents, teachers, 
and pupils came together to discuss their common problems. Objectives 
were clarified and a new emphasis placed on the purpose and program of 
the organization. Projects were selected which focused more on pupil 
welfare, such as achievement awards, scholarships, support of pupil activ- 

11 Roderick J. Wiseman, “Monesscn's PTA,” The Keystone, Pittsburgh Steel Co. (Spring 
1950). 

l* c. I>. Neal, "Should Teachers I.ie to Parents?” Nation's Schools, 44:32 (Nov. 1949). 

it £ Gymer, "Teachers Must be Human, Nation s Schools, 42.32-33 (Feb. 1949). 

14 Vivene Anderson, "Leadership-Study Incident,” School Executive, 67:32 Quly 1948). 
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ities, guidance and placement needs, and a series of forums for the dis- 
cussion of school needs . 15 

COMMUNITY-CENTERED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

One of the significant movements in education is the extension of 
educational opportunities into new areas through a community-centered 
educational program. Such a program stresses the mobilization of com- 
munity resources by the schools to meet problems of group and individual 
living and learning. It includes use of school facilities for longer periods 
of the day and for more days during the year. Broader programs of edu- 
cation extend to summer camp and recreation, and to out-of-school youth 
and adults. 

Emphasis on cooperation 

In order to accomplish these purposes, cooperative means must be 
developed . 15 Friedman reports a plan for consulting the community on 
content of social science courses as a means of building better school- 
community relations . 17 Both parents and pupils were enlisted in the 
project, with excellent results. The public school as a social institution 
must so develop its program as to stimulate desirable community living, 
and community life. Spain 18 points out, for example, that in many Ken- 
Projects can be developed which bring a higher level and tone to home 
tucky schools, rural as well as urban, pupils and parents work together 
in constructive activities. To be more effective as instruments for enforce- 
ment of democratic living, sc hools must make a difference. Schenectady 10 
reports interesting developments in which teachers, children, nurses, 
janitors, and parents cooperate on such projects as kindergarten activities, 
workshops, soil conservation, sewing activities, clean-up, and collection 
of materials. Better understandings have been brought about through 
study groups, parent-teacher associations, information materials, commu- 
nity committees on special projects, and working together on planning 
for school additions. Schenectady recognizes that helping children to be 

15 L. M. Kline, "Different Kind of High School P. T. A.,” American School Board Jour- 
nal, 118:37 (April 1949). 

16 “Toward a New Curriculum/' 1944 Yearbook , Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development (National Education Association, 1914). 

17 Kopple C. Friedman, “Utilizing the Community Curriculum Development,” School 
Review , 56:557-360 (June 1948). 

18 Chailes R Spain, “Kentucky Schools Practice Democracy." SrhonI Executive , 68:54- 
55 ( J une 1949). 

l9 Lorcne Fox and Eunice L. Bishop, “The Community Teaches in Schenectady," School 
Executive, 68:52 (June 1949). 
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intelligent, well-informed citizens is the joint responsibility of home, 
school, and community. 

Master plans 

Many communities have been experimenting with a master plan for 
merging school and community. Trained leadership is essential— leaders 
that understand the principles of school-community relations. Glencoe, 
111., with its twelve-month school and its long experience with lay par- 
ticipation provides many clues to such integration through full-time 
employment of teachers and a twelve-month educational and recreational 
program. In other communities, educational programs extend to many 
aspects of home and family living, community improvement, religious 
life, trade and industrial welfare, and health and physical education 
activities. 20 Lay advisory committees arc playing an increasing part in 
these developments in providing a democratic means for developing poli- 
cies and plans, which are more likely to receive community support as 
they are better understood by the citizens. Such committees provide moral 
support for die schools, create confidence in their work, and harmonize 
differences between school and community. 21 

School activ* ties 

To improve community attitudes concerning education and to create 
sound public opinion, the following activities may be used: (1) those 
activities using written materials, such as school publications, (2) those 
using oral experiences, such as dramatizations, assemblies, forums, or 
radio, and (3) those designed for some con:... mity service, such as usher- 
ing, hospitality, clubs, and special school committees. Through these 
activities public opinion can be sensitized, support solicited, and coop- 
eration obtained. Under competent leadership the student council can 
be an effective instrumentality in this connection. 22 

The integration of school and community can be brought about 
through other agencies if they are carefully selected and administered. 
Garstin recommends t lie use of school press and radio, discussion forums, 
vocational training, and iccreational activities, together with films, as a 
way of promoting community integration through the school.*- 3 Kingsport, 

20 g. R. Koopnmn, “Foirnula for Mciging School and Community,” Nation's Schools , 
42:22-24 (Aug. 1948). 

21 Leslie VV. Kindred, “Lay Advisory Commission Puts Into Effect the Partnership Be- 
tween School and Community.” Nation's Schools, 43:43-44 (March 1949). 

22 Laura M. Shufelt, “Influencing Public Opinion Through School Activities,” Social Ed- 
ucation, 1P:2G5 (Oct. 1947). 

23 L . H. Garstin, “School as an Integrating Agency in Community Life,” Journal of Ed- 
ucational Sociology , 21:409-416 (March 1948). 
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Tenn., reports that die keynote to curriculum development is cooperative 
planning. This was achieved through the preparation of a sound film 
presented to the patrons of a community. After the film, a mixed panel 
discussed the needs of the school, and the community proposed plans to 
revise the curriculum. The film in this instance played a significant role . 2,1 

Part-time work programs 

Extending the program of the schools into the community in order to 
encompass community living and assist the pupils to become better ad- 
justed to the kind of living they are likely to engage in eventually has 
taken many forms. Many of these have been pointed out in earlier 
chapters. One significant movement which seems to be growing in im- 
portance, perhaps not as rapidly as it should, is that of providing part-time 
work programs as a joint school-community undertaking. Pupils become 
better acquainted with the industrial and economic life of the community, 
acquire much knowledge, and attain mail) skills. Industries and busi- 
nesses can observe promising young persons who may eventually become 
a part of their organization. Minneapolis reports a successful work pro- 
gram together with the procedures necessary to its administration . 28 


IMPROVING SCHOOL FACILITIES THROUGH COMMUNITY 
PLANNING AND SUPPORT 

School p t anning and community planning 

Educational planning involving the school plant and facilities must 
be undertaken as an essential community project, since it involves not 
only the children and youth of the community but its adults as well. The 
school of the future will undoubtedly be a community-centered school, 
in which all the people of a community may enjoy its advantages and 
opportunities. Although leadership in regard to educational planning 
should emerge from the school itself, there should be lay participation 
throughout the development of the enterprise. Broad vision and harmony 
with total community design and social living are essential, especially if 
there is a city planning or other commission engaged in a larger enterprise 
and developing a master plan. Such community resources as parks, play- 
grounds, and libraries should be utilized. The school plant should be 
used as a community resource. 

•* Earl A. Arnold, "A Film Serves School and Community,” Educational Screen, 27:265- 
266 (June 1949). 

••Margaret E. Andrews, "Minneapolis’ Successful Junior -High Work Program,” Clearing 
House, 20:106-109 (Oct. 1945). 
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A scientific approach, such as that embodied in an educational survey, 
may be necessary to realize these purposes. Expert advice is essential 
through architects, social agencies, and state officials. Investigation should 
be made of successful practices where excellent results have been achieved 
and where peace and harmony seem to prevail as an outgrowth of coop- 
erative community planning. Blackwell, Cooper, and Courter have pointed 
the way to community planning along these lines. 2 ® 

Pupil help 

Many school buildings have been permitted to become dilapidated 
and out of repair through neglect and indifference. It is surprising what 
the pupils themselves can do under vital leadership. The Unity School 
was a bleak one-room building, drab and dilapidated. On the first day 
of school the pupils were asked what the school needed. They made notes 
of its needs and worked noons, after school, and on Saturdays to clean 
and repair it. They thus learned to work together. Parents became inter- 
ested and assisted. Out of it grew a new educational system and a new 
community spirit . 27 


Campaigns h>r school funds 

Campaigns for funds can be conducted not only to bring about the 
immediate outcome successfully but also to become the means of estab- 
lishing a satisfying school-community relations program. Akron, Ohio, 
reports a successful campaign for additional school funds in which sound 
principles of public relations were utilized . 28 These included representa- 
tive citizens’ groups, use of newspapers, sere. and radio, teachers* organ- 
izations, conferences, endorsements, campaign literature, advertisements, 
and school activities. Through this coordination of efforts, good will was 
garnered for the schools, the school program was publicized and inter- 
preted, lay approval of the school program was expanded, and teachers 
were brought into closer relationship with the community. 


Sloan foundation activities 

The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation administers a private fund for many 
philanthropic activities of direct interest to education . 29 Perhaps the most 


»Dan H. Cooper (eel.). Administrative Planning for School Programs and Plants (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1947). ...... _ 

27 Glenn O. Blough, “Pictmes in the Sand,” National Education Association Journal , 56: 

644-645 (Dec. 1947). 

28 Otis C. Hatton. “Gamering Good Will Along with School Funds,” Nation's Schools , 

42:23-25 (Mpt. 1948). ’ J . Alf . „ C1 w , 

20 These arc illustrated and the projects described in Alfred P. Sloan Foundations Inc. 

reports, bulletins and other materials (30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.). 
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significant of these is “Applied Economics,” having as its purpose to raise 
living standards, particularly in low-income areas, through instruction in 
the schools and through changes in the school curriculum. In order to 
achieve this purpose, stress has been laid on care and preservation of 
foods, proper diet, disease protection, and care and repair of wearing 
apparel. The fundamental purpose is to teach children, and through them 
their parents, how to apply freely available skills and knowledges of a 
practical sort to the conditions of their environment. In this project 
alone, more than 150 separate publications for school use have been pre- 
pared and distributed. These projects have been carried out under the 
sponsorship of the Universities of Kentucky, Florida, and Vermont. 

PROGRAMS AT THE STATE LEVEE 

Public-school relations have been advancing rapidly on state levels 
under the auspices of state educational associations, advisory committees, 
foundations, and departments of education. In New Jersey the secondary- 
school-teachers’ association has been developing suggestions for the im- 
provement of teacher-community relations. 30 In Kentucky, Florida, and 
Vermont levels of community living have been raised through projects 
organized under state university auspices. 81 In Connecticut the people of 
the state undertook to improve their own schools through a state-wide 
organization in which local committees played a prominent part.* 2 Cali- 
fornia has had considerable success with representative committees of lay 
citizens as well as programs designed to improve school-community rela- 
tions and facilities and to settle controversial issues. 83 In many other ways 
California has made outstanding progress in sensing the need for school- 
community relations and doing something about them. Recent successes 
in increased school support have been accomplished through state-wide 
information as to the work of the schools and need for support, and the 
organization of representative committees of its citizens. Recently, the 
California Association of School Administrators has endeavored to ascer- 
tain “How may the people of California move forward with determination 
and courage in meeting their educational problems?” Its 1950 Yearbook 
is, in reality, a blueprint for the development of a school-community 

*°New Jersey Secondary School Teachers Association, "The Teacher's Role in Sdiool- 
Public Relations,” School Life, 30:21 -22 (March 1948). 

41 Stewart B. Hamblen, "Teaching Them to Live,” National Education Association Jour- 
nal, 36:296-298 (April 1947). 

-New York Times (Nov. 14, 1949). 

»» Chester W. Harris, “An Important Controversy,” School Review, 55:576-578 (Dec. 1947). 
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relations program designed particularly for application at the local level. 
It is one of the most forward-looking documents which has appeared 
recently. 84 

SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMS IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

Publicity has received considerable emphasis in business and indus- 
trial public relations. The school leader can learn much from descriptions 
of practice found in an abundant literature in this area. For example, 
Baus 35 encourages high standards in public-relations activities associated 
with business and industry, with considerable emphasis on communica- 
tion, techniques of publicity, propaganda, advertising, and news. The 
public-relations director should understand the intricacies of lobbying 
and consumer relations. 

Business and industry have found it advisable to extend their public- 
relations activities beyond the area of publicity and to set up effective 
programs The American Public Relations Association invited all types 
of business organizations to submit “programs in action” in competition, 
and out of 250 entries submitted, gave 44 awards in 14 classifications. The 
procedures involved in these programs have been described as “tried and 
tested tools” which almost anyone can use to “build a stronger, more 
lasting and beneficial public relations edifice.” 38 

Businessmen are often critical of the work of the public school and 
especially of its public-relations program. Certain industries have un- 
doubtedly made great progress in this regard with highly paid personnel 
and often unlimited funds. But it must be remembered that the two 
situations are not always comparable. Werner points out that school 
public relations must present the truth as based on research, enlist the 
cooperation of community leaders, and make use of the attitudes of the 
school personnel. Greater initiative must be assumed by school person- 
nel, power being gained through intensive activity. 87 


THE LAY-PROFESSIONAL COUNCIL MOVEMENT 

Desirable and satisfying school-community relations can reach their 
greatest effectiveness only through the cooperative action of both lay and 

84 California Association of School Administrators, The People and the Schools of Cal- 
ifornia (1 9*50). 

“Heibcrt A. Bans, Publicity, How to Plan and Place It (Harper and Brothers, 1942). 
a« Philip* Ix*sly (ed.). Public Relations in Action (ZilT Davis Publishing Co., 1947). 

87 William G. Werner, “Education's Public Relations,” Phi Delta Kappan, 29:128-132 
(Nov. 1947). 
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professional personnel. There seems to be a definite return to earlier 
conceptions of coordination of community functions and activities, as 
illustrated by the New England town meeting. The movement has been 
developing rapidly over the past two decades, as numerous accounts in 
the current literature attest .® 8 

Local level 

Nearly all of the community councils reported have been formed 
on the local level, usually in order to carry through a local program or 
activity. Davis reports success in Atlanta, Ga., with several community 
councils (30 to 60 persons) formed to acquaint patrons with a proposed 
school reorganization. 38 They were initiated by principals ard parent- 
teacher association members and were organized in each community 
having a high-school center. The report shows that not only were the 
objectives of school reorganization attained but public interest was suf- 
ficiently developed to obtain better facilities and solve problems such as 
recreation, dental clinics, safety, libraries, and public forums. These 
councils demonstrate the value of full information and community 
planning. 

Community councils may be organized to carry out a single project 
or solve a particularly pressing problem. In Kalamazoo, Mich., 40 a cur- 
riculum council composed of lay and professional groups was formed in 
order to understand, coordinate, and improve the curriculum for the 
entire school system. Committees were appointed to develop learning 
materials and audio-visual aids, to improve home-living, and to develop 
projects. After World War II the social and vocational rehabilitation of 
handicapped veterans returning to their homes became a community 
problem. In Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 41 the public schools united with 
the local and welfare agencies, medical institutions, and state and federal 
services in developing a program of health and vocational readjustment. 
The whole community, including the schools, received a “lift” from 
these efforts. 

In smaller communities, the community council can prove just as 
effective. Round Valley Union High School 42 serves a somewhat isolated 

88 Kenneth S. Beam, "Coordinating Councils," Journal of Educational Sociology, 11:67-72 
(Oct. 1937). 

89 Roy W. Davis, "Neighborhood Councils Help High Schools Serve as Community Cen- 
ter," Nation's Schools, 44:50-51 (Aug. 1949). 

^Theral T. Herrick, "Kalamazoo’s Curriculum Council," School Executive, 68:57-59 
(June 1949). 

41 V. J. Sallak, "A Community Approach to the Rehabilitation of the Handicapped," 
Journal of Educational Sociology, 17:342-351 (Feb. 1944). 

42 Robert L. Sharp, "School Public Relations via a Community Council," American School 
Board Journal, 115:45-56 (Aug. 1947). 
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mountainous area. Representatives of 16 organizations gathered together 
to consider their et ucational problems, such as kindergarten, health pro- 
gram, American Indian problems, cafeterias, and report cards. As a first- 
year attempt new report cards were developed, community recreation 
was established, and night classes were organized around community 
needs. 

Community councils over the years 

The achievements of community councils are best determined by re- 
sults over the years. One council reported 17 projects concerned with 
school and community betterment. Although many of these were simple, 
the outcomes were far reaching. Many obstacles, such as financing, in- 
adequate leadership, and indifference, have to be overcome. Effective 
help can come from consultants, mass mettings, experts on community 
problems, and pertinent literature. Often the council may lack authority 
and support, but it should continue doggedly until many of its objec- 
tives are achieved. 43 

Community councils can coordinate the community’s educational 
and social services, especially with a view to school-community planning. 
Olsen has compiled examples of successful coordinating councils in widely 
separated areas. 44 

State level 

Lay and professional groups are learning to work together on the 
state as well as the local level. One of the most interesting examples comes 
from New Hampshire, where, in 1946, 12 lay-professional councils were 
formed on a state-wide basis for the purpose of studying New Hampshire 
schools and advising on their program. The work was concentrated on 
the purposes and curriculum of elementary, secondary, adult, higher, 
and vocational education in the state; on policies of cooperation among 
school districts, extension of the school program, school finance, and re- 
sponsibilities of local, state, and federal agencies for the welfare of the 
educational system of the state. The plan developed in New Hampshire 
may well form a pattern for other states. 48 The people of Connecticut 
decided to study their school needs and seek the best way to improve 
their schools and colleges. School-community groups composed of parents 
and representative citizens, together with state officials, teachers, and 

44 See Journal of Educational Sociology, Vol. 20 (Sept.-May 1946-47), for a series of anl- 
dcs describing such projects. 

i4 £. G. Olsen, "Coordinating Community Educational Services," Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science , 205:130-135 (Sept. 1949). 

46 Lay-Professional Council Report to the People of New Hampshire (New Hampshire 
Lay- Professional Council on Education, 1947). 
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school board members were organized in a majority of the 169 towns 
and cities. Impetus came from the Citizens’ Fact-finding Commission on 
Education created by the state government. Everyone’s opinion was 
sought. The outcome was designed to develop democratic participation 
in evaluating the schools and public discussion and suggestions concern- 
ing public-school needs. 48 

SOCIAL ENGINEERING AND THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF COMMUNITY LIVING 

Throughout this text we have constantly emphasized the need for 
effective educational leadership and the proper preparation of those 
persons who are to assume this leadership. Since the public school is a 
social institution, some writers have conceived the task of its direction 
as that of social engineering, and the leader a social engineer. Perhaps 
there is much in common with cngineeis in the technological world. 
Perhaps the term itself is not important. Undoubtedly, educational plan- 
ning as a part of community planning is an engineering problem; the 
chief question is, however, whether the community will accept the edu- 
cational leader as a community leader. The Endicott Conference laid 
particular emphasis on the qualifications for such leadership. Sexson 
points out the significance of the problem and some suggestions for its 
solution. 47 

A vivid example of improving community living through creative 
leadership comes out of Mississippi. 48 An agricultural teacher with his 
colleagues surveyed a backward community and saw its many deficiencies. 
The school responded to these needs and, through day and evening 
classes, community projects, and intelligent leadership, improved the 
land, the dairy herds, and fruit and vegetable raising; helped to install 
cooperatives, a cannery, and a frozen food locker; and developed many 
other facilities. The school facilities were used for social and educational 
activities, which in turn enriched the pupils’ instructional program. The 
community became the laboratory, and a richer and more satisfying 
community living resulted. This example can be duplicated in many 
other parts of the country. 

40 New York Times (Nov. 14, 1949). 

47 John A. Sexson, “The School Administrator as a Social Engineer," School Executive, 
67, No. 10 (June 1948), pp. 21-23. See also “Educational Change and Social Engineering," 
Progressive Education , 26, No. 7 (May 1949). 

48 Harry B. Williams, “Creating Capacities for Better Living," School Executive, 68, 
No. 8 (April 1949), pp. 11-14. 
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Summary 

By this time there should be little doubt in the reader’s mind of the 
the remarkable progress made in school-community relations and in 
bringing about as an outcome desirable community living. The variety 
of the projects described in the preceding pages emphasizes not only the 
progress that has been made in improving school-community relations 
but also the significance of competent educational leadership essential 
in achieving worth-while results. 

Educational leadership, by whatever term it is called, is vitally con- 
cerned with human relations. This is not only a concern of the school 
with the community but must be manifested within the school itself, 
among all personnel, including the pupils themselves. Democracy in 
word and deed must prevail within the school if the school is to teach 
democracy and exemplify it in the community. Hartford calls desirable 
human relations the key to survival. Giles declares that the schools must 
take the lead. Saunders states that no well defined educational program 
is possible without school leadership in human relations. 49 It begins and 
ends with the democratic principle. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Since almost fifty references have been cited in the body of the preced- 
ing chapter, it is inadvisable to repeat them in the form of a bibliography. 
In addition to those references cited, there ... - literally hundreds of others 
in the current literature relating to this and kindred topics. Consult the 
available indexes to this body of liter ature. Current literature contains 
several compilations of successful practices in school-community relations 
programs which should be studied in connection with this chapter. Perhaps 
the most comprehensive compilation of successful practices has been made 
by Olsen, who has collected numerous successful school-community projects 
of many kinds in various subject fields and at all academic: levels. These 
accounts are specific descriptions of community study and service programs 
carried on by schools in their own communities. 

The following additional references may be helpful. 

Clapp, Elsie R. Community Schools in Action . Viking Press, 1939. 

Everett, Samuel (ed.). The Community School. D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1938! 

Hanna, Paul. Youth Serves the Community. D. Appleton-Century Co., 1936. 

49 See series of ai tides on human relations in the School Executive , G8. No. 4 (Dec. 1948), 

pp. 43-54; also Wilbur A. Yauck, Improving Human Relations in School Administration. 
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National Education Association. “Commu. ; »v Living and the Elementary 
School,” Twenty-fourth Yearbook, Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals (1945). 

, Education for All American Children. Educational Policies Commission, 

1948. 

, Education for All American Youth. Educational Policies Commission, 

1944. 

Olsen, Edward G. School and Community Programs. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. 

Rice, Arthur H. (ed.). “Today’s Techniques,” School-Public Relations Asso- 
ciation First Yearbook (1948). 

The School Executive, the Nation's Schools, and the American School Board 
Journal are excellent sources of descriptions of practice. 



CHAPTER 23 


Appraising the Program 

For weeks the educational survey staff had been studying Allison City 
and its public schools. Professor Winslow had given much of his per- 
sonal time to the task because of the interest which had been aroused in 
the development of a school-community relations program. He was anx- 
ious that the community and its problems be thoroughly examined and 
that the proposals presented by the staff be forward-looking as well as 
defensible. 

Dr. Morrison was in the chair as Professor Winslow and selected mem- 
bers of the survey staff appeared before the school board to make their 
report. The report had been mimeographed, with many tables, charts, 
drawings, and several photographs of buildings and classroom situations. 
Each person present had a copy as Professor Winslow addressed the board. 
He was a tall man with a slightly graying shock of hair, vigorous and af- 
fable. He.knew the value of a good story at the appropriate time to in- 
troduce the points he was about to make. His keen analysis of Allison 
City schools was so straightforward that the members of the school board 
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wondered why they had not known more about them before. Then he 
proceeded to outline an educational plan for Allison City for the next 
decade. 

"Gentlemen,” he said, “our opinion polls indicate that Allison City 
is ready for the establishment of a true community-centered school. Such 
a school should provide for little children as young as four years, and 
perhaps younger. It should provide an adult educational program for 
any citizen who wants to learn. The schools should be the people’s schools, 
open all the year round, providing kindergartens, summer camps, recrea- 
tion, evening schools— in fact, every activity of an educational nature 
designed to provide a happier way of living for Allison City. Teachers will 
be employed the year round and paid salaries which will enable them to 
become truly professional leaders in the community. A better coordina- 
tion of all educational activities in the community will take place under 
public-school leadership. The costs of siio> ^ program will be higher, of 
course, but far below what Allison City is now p..Nng for its crime, ju- 
venile deliqucncy, and other disorganizing influences of a modern city. 
Our survey of this community indicates that the people want such a 
program and are willing to pay for it.” 

0 0 0 3 0 

The administration of an educational function in public education 
involves three activities— planning, executing, and appraising. Although 
careful planning is the first prerequisite to the success of the function, it 
will not in itself ensure success. The program must be administered prop- 
erly. As the program proceeds, there should be some evidence that it is 
accomplishing the objectives previously indicated. This outcome can be 
realized only through some effective appraisal of the results of the various 
activities included within the program. 

The appraisal activity should be an integral part of a school-com- 
munity relations program. In planning the program, the educational 
leader should always look forward to its effective appraisal. Every pro- 
gram needs careful examination and redirection from time to time so 
that it may continue to accomplish its purposes and keep pace with edu- 
cational and social change. Those in charge of the program should as- 
certain which aspects of the program are functioning best and which are 
failing in their purpose. Nor must it be forgotten that the public is 
indirectly appraising the program in many ways. On the one hand, there 
may be enthusiastic public support, such as newspaper commendations 
or favorable citizen response. Not infrequently appraisals take the form 
of harsh criticisms or sullen inaction. Again, popular appraisals may be 
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expressed on unexpected occasions by opposition candidates, unfavor- 
able school election results, or downright indifference. The educational 
leader cannot ignore the appraisal function in whatever form it is 
expressed. 

FACTORS RELATED TO PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

Many of the factors related to progam effectiveness which we are 
about to discuss have been described in previous chapters. They are re- 
viewed briefly here. Others will be presented so that the list may be rea- 
sonably complete. 

Getting along with one another 

Success in human relations within the school system is basic to suc- 
cess in school-community relations. School personnel should, first of all, 
learn to get along with one another in a cooperative, friendly, and help- 
fu 1 way. Sti< h a spirit should carry over to relations with the parents and 
citizens of the community. Attitudes of school personnel toward criticism 
from parents or citizens is one test of ability to get along. Personal ani- 
mosities, jealousies, prejudices, and dissatisfactions, however justified, 
should be eliminated lest they undermine the whole school-community 
relations program. 

Quality of the educational program 

It has been pointed out that the first responsibility of the educational 
leader is to develop a sound educational piogTam adapted to the needs, 
interests, and capacities of all the children and to community living. 
The curriculum should be constantly improved. There should be op- 
portunity for democratic living within both the school and the com- 
munity. Above all, the school program should be worthy of wholehearted 
support, not only by the school staff but by the community as well. Per- 
haps the most important element in the school-community relations 
program will be the acceptance of the educational program as a whole. 
Its strength should be presented clearly and its weaknesses admitted in 
the light of cooperative action to bring about constant improvement. 

The pupil 

Every pupil is a contact with the home and the community. Through 
their community relationships, they are daily reporters operating between 
the school and parents, relatives, friends, and citizens. Their opinions, 
remarks, and actions are evidence to many people of the condition of 
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the schools. The actions of a dozen school children disregarding the 
property or rights of others by dropping paper, running over lawns, or 
disrespectful attitudes are often blamed, many times unjustly, on the 
teachers and the school. 

Achieving the program’s goals and objectives 

Initially, the school-community relations program should proceed in 
accordance with its declared philosophy, specific objectives, and selected 
projects. In appraising the program, one may ask: To what extent are 
its goals in evidence, or is the whole program hazy in purpose and void 
of action? Has there been tangible success or visible results upon which 
all concerned agree? 

Cooperative participation 

One of the principal criteria of success is the democratic planning 
and executing on the part of associated personnel. The direction of the 
enterprise may have proceeded initially along cooperative lines but even- 
tually degenerated into a “one-man” performance. One may inquire 
whether group participation has been maintained. Have satisfactory com- 
munity contacts been maintained? Have more and more parents and 
citizens been brought gradually within the orbit of the school-community 
enterprise? 

Adaptation to local needs 

One of the temptations of educational leadership in setting up school- 
community relations programs is to look about for successful programs 
in practice, adapt them intact to a local situation with little regard for 
their fitness. Since no such program fits different situations exactly, one 
may ask: Has the local situation been studied with sufficient care and 
have all facts and problems gathered together before the program has 
been developed? Have the appropriate philosophy and policy been out- 
lined and is the program developing toward higher levels of attainment? 

Lay leadership 

To what extent has the community leadership been encouraged to 
participate in the program? Have some community leaders been over- 
looked because of prejudice, opposition, or fear? Are all social groups 
represented? 

Community cooperation 

One may ask whether such strategic community organizations as the 
press, churches, service clubs, councils, municipal government, Y.M.C.A., 
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and others are supporting the program. The success of any school-com- 
munity relations program is often dependent on the press. One should 
look to the board-of-education membership for their support, since they 
are representatives and may react in one way or another to segments of 
community interest. Negative attitudes may be expressed by silence, in- 
direction or open opposition. 

Personality of the director 

The leader of a school -community relations enterprise should look 
within himself for some evidence of the success of his enterprise. Has he 
developed self-control? Has he aroused animosities? Has he exhibited 
prejudice or bias? Is he socially inclined to all men or just to his friends? 
Is he generally accepted by all groups? What about his personal appear- 
ance, his health, his dress, his cleanliness, his family life, and his associates? 
Is his private life “above suspicion”? 

The careful student of the factors entering into the success of a school- 
community relations program can find other criteria that could be added 
to the above list. 


SELECTION OF APPRAISAL FACTORS 

From the above list of appraisal factors, the educational leader may 
now wish to select certain factors which he wishes to use. Several sug- 
gestions are offered with regard to the appraisal approach. 

1. Is the intent to appraise a segment of the program or the whole of it? 
If the former, what part is to be appraised? And what factors would seem 
to apply in its appraisal? If it is desirable to appraise the entire program 
at each stage, at what point is appraisal most effective? 

2. A decision should be made regarding the use of subjective or objec- 
tive factors in appraisal. Universal acclaim may be significant as well as 
sufficient for the moment. Is it a reliable measure in the long run? 

3. Since activities have different values, 1 2 3 4 5 these values should be deter- 
mined, and appraisal made in terms of them. 

4. Appraisal should be made of the attitudes of individuals and groups, 
both within and outside the school, at different times and under different 
circumstances. 

5. The total plan and program should come under final scrutiny. Total 
effects. should be appraised in terms of completeness of the educational 
program in relation to community development. 

l Delmas F. Miller, An Appraisal Technique for Programs of Public School Relation* 
(Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Pittsburgh, 1943). 
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METHODS OF APPRAISAL 

The educational leader has three decisions to make as he plans for 
the appraisal activity. First, he must decide whether to appraise the com- 
plete program or merely a portion or aspect. Secondly, he must decide 
whether the appraisal methods used are to be subjective— that is, based 
largely on personal opinion and informal methods— or as objective as 
possible, using questionnaires, opinionnaires, objective data, and other 
similar techniques. Thirdly, who shall perform the appraisal? Shall it be 
a self-evaluation by personnel within the organization or by selected lay- 
men, or is it advisable to obtain from outside the organization personnel 
reasonably expert in survey and appraisal procedures? Lastly, hew shall 
the appraisal be financed, if the cost is a factor? 

Subjective methods 

In anticipating appraisal, the careful administrator will be careful 
to (1) follow prearranged goals carefully to the point where some out- 
come is achieved, and (2) gather information as the program develops 
which will be helpful in the evaluation. Although many appraisals must 
necessarily be subjective, it is desirable that wherever possible they ap- 
proach objectivity. The following subjective methods may be found 
helpful. 

Informal Questioning Through Conversation. Remarks passed in con- 
versation are perhaps the most common of all appraisal data. Many people 
are usually quick in judgment and express their likes and dislikes some- 
what spontaneously. Others withhold judgments but sooner or later ex- 
press their attitudes and opinions. The appraiser can delve deeply into 
such remarks and seek to interpret these expressions in the light of the 
true situation. 

Letters. Written letters bear a close relationship to oral remarks. 
Perhaps they may be a little more guarded, since many hesitate to write 
what they would not hesitate to say; others may prefer to write, lacking 
the courage to say it. Analysis of written suggestions, criticisms, com- 
ments, and observations should be made carefully. 

Discussion Groups. Planned discussion groups— study groups, parent- 
teacher association panels, school planning committees, lay-group meet- 
ings, and public meetings called for this purpose— can be arranged by the 
appraiser. The value of these appraisals will depend somewhat on the 
nature and attitude of the participants, study of the program, information 
at hand, and general knowledge of this situation. 
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Press Reports. Newspaper accounts are a necessary but not always a 
reliable measure. Note the amount of space, editorial attitudes expressed, 
and letters to the editor. It may be helpful to keep a clipping book of 
newspaper items. 

Public Interest and Support. The nature of public support of events, 
activities, and the program itself is an important criterion. This can be 
checked on the basis of attendance at events, results of elections, willing- 
ness of citizens to cooperate, number of complaints and grievances, rela- 
tions with the school board, teachers and administration, and other 
indications of public opinion. The sources and validity of all complaints 
should be checked carefully. Public interest and support can be checked 
through group sample polls, interviews with selected citizens, public 
forums, and other methods of determining public reaction to activities 
or proposals. One important measure is the community interest in such 
school-community relations activities as American Education Week, school 
exhibits, school visitations, and parent teacher association meetings. 

Pupil Response. Every pupil, as has been pointed out, is a point of 
contact with the home and the community. Hence his behavior both in 
school and in the community reflects an attitude which cannot be over- 
looked. Questions can be asked of pupils themselves, or of parents through 
pupils. 

Requests for Publications and Services. As the program develops, an 
increasing number of publications and materials— school reports, bro- 
chures, report-card stulfers, motion-picture materials and radio programs 
—may be prepared and distributed by the school. It is important to study 
responses to these media. How does the community respond to the ad- 
dresses and other public appearances of school and community personnel? 
Are they invited to return? Is there a feeling of satisfaction when such 
service is rendered? 

Group Response. Often a community expresses satisfaction or opposi- 
tion through such group action as resolutions and public and private 
discussions. The background and make-up of any group expressing strong 
criticisms should be thoroughly examined and the validity of its criticisms 
verified. Elton should be made to offset criticisms and to cement friend- 
ships. 

Objective methods 

Methods which have been described above, although reasonably effec- 
tive, are largely subjective. The director of the program may desire to 
take advantage of more objective procedures in so far as they are applica- 
ble. Guesswork should be eliminated and opinion, wherever manifested, 
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determined as reliably as possible. The director should know all available 
instruments of objective appraisal and their validity and reliability. In 
addition he should understand techniques for constructing and applying 
instruments of evaluation and analyzing the data which they produce. 

Preliminary Procedure. Before attempting the use of such objective 
procedures as are available, the appraiser should examine the following 
suggestions: 

1. Review the purposes of the program and the immediate and/or 
ultimate goals to be accomplished. (It is assumed that these have been care- 
fully planned in some sequence of accomplishment.) 

2. Decide what program emphasis— c.g., information gained, under- 
standings reached, attitudes, skills, and appreciations developed— is to be 
studied. 

3. Decide what stage of the program is to be appraised— e.g., the end of 
a year, completion of a cycle, or some immediate or ultimate goal or goals. 

4. Assemble all data which will assist in appraisal. Many of these data 
should be collected as the program develops. A considerable portion will 
be made available by the appraisal instruments selected. 

5. Determination to redefine the philosophy, policy and program in 
accordance with the findings and interpretations of the appraisal. It should 
be pointed out that the appraisal function may be not necessarily a single 
action but rather a series of actions taking place periodically as the needs 
require. It should answer the questions “How effective arc we?” and "How 
can we become more effective?” 


Check Lists. Perhaps the simplest effective approach to objective ap- 
praisal of a school-community relations program is the use of the check 
list. A comprehensive scries of relevant and penetrating questions can 
be based on the objectives of the program or an any phase of it. Ques- 
tions can be phrased in such a form that the respondent will place some 
value on the specific item to be appraised. These can be answered by a 
simple “yes” or “no” or may require some gradation of value, such as 
"little,” "much,” or “none”; or “excellent,” “good,” “fair,” or “poor.” 
Care should be taken that the question is worded so as to require rea- 
soned judgment. It is assumed that the respondent is competent to form 
the judgment and will reply willingly without bias or prejudice. Respond- 
ents may be parents, nonparents, any group of citizens, pupils, or teachers, 
depending upon the purpose of the appraisal answer desired. 

Care should be taken to arrange the questions in the check list in a 
sequential manner designed to measure some particular segment of the 
program in terms of specific outcomes— attitudes, procedures, results. The 
end result should produce data which can be used in a constructive man- 
ner to revise or reconstruct the program or any part of it. 
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Opinion Polls. In expressing judgments of satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion in general terms, people often depend upon hunches, single experi- 
ences, hearsay, or personal likes and dislikes. Such judgments may be 
difficult to deal with, particularly if expressed by those with considerable 
influence. At the same time, it must be recalled that it is natural for 
people to make judgments, however faulty the basis for so doing. The 
problem is to develop a more objective discriminative approach. 

One of the best approaches to the development and use of opinion 
polls in education has been made by Hand . 2 He has pointed out that 
parental satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the schools is expressed in 
specifics and should be studied in that manner. For example, parents are 
concerned with teacher treatment of children, discipline, pupil-pupil re- 
lations, help with school work, help with personal problems, value of 
homework, school marks, adequacy of the schools’ offerings, pupil activi- 
ties, financial demands, health conditions, and things liked or disliked 
about the school. 

The various groups which should be polled for opinions of satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction include parents, pupils, teachers, key citizens, other 
school officials, and individuals or groups whose interests may be specific. 
The respondent must understand the purpose of the poll and be inter- 
ested in responding and competent to respond. To be useful, the replies 
should be complete, unbiased, and to the point. 

The Illinois Inventory of parent opinion is an excellent example of 
polling . 3 Facts concerning the status and occupation of respondent are 
indicated. The responses called for have as rnnny as five degrees of value. 
Space is allowed for comments. The questions are arranged sequentially 
and designed to secure discriminating opinions. They are geared to the 
level of understanding of the respondent and request information or 
judgment based on information within his knowledge. 

Public opinion on school issues can be ascertained by applying the 
scientific principles commonly employed in public opinion surveys, such 
as the Gallup Polls. Hedlund has developed a method by which, through 
careful sampling and use of pupils, reliable responses can be obtained . 4 

As the opinionnaire or check list is being prepared, plans should be 
developed for the compilation, analysis, and interpretation of the data. 
These include tables, statistical measures, charts and graphs, and the use 
of comparative data and methods, for example, replies on the same 
question from parents may be compared with those from teachers or 

a Harold C. Hand, What People Think About Their Schools (World Book Co., 1948). 

* Ibid., pp. 153 if. 

* Paul A. Hedlund, "Measuring Public Opinion on School Issues.” American School Board 
Journal, 116:29-31, 86 (April 1948). 
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pupils. Great care should be taken in interpreting the replies so that the 
approach is sound and the conclusions reliable. 

Opinion polls have many advantages. They serve as a direct channel 
of communication with those whose opinion is sought. There is a sound 
and healthful feeling of cooperation in the enterprise. They offer a means 
for dissatisfied persons to express themselves. They can obtain a cross 
section of response, if the sample is properly selected. The ideas and 
attitudes of many persons often suggest valuable plans of action. They 
reveal what the public knows and should know about the schools. 

Rating Scales. Rating scales are generally constructed along the lines 
of the check list indicated above but include greater emphasis on obtain- 
ing some consensus of values in regard to specific activities. 

Seyler has developed a rating scale for school-home relationships to be 
used in the elementary school . 8 Provision is made for checking certain 
statements which most nearly describe the school’s practice and applying 
to them graded values. 

Michael 8 was interested in determining the school practices which are 
most valuable in promoting good public relations. By using a five-point 
scale, he found the most valuable practices to be conferences with parents, 
parents’ visits to schools, faculty participation in community affairs, home 
visitation by teachers, school plays, special-day programs, parent-visitation 
day, school exhibits, activities, and promotion exercises. We are pointing 
out here the means used. Michael’s findings would not necessarily apply 
in all cases. 

Program Evaluation. Perhaps the most scientific as well as compre- 
hensive procedure in evaluating school-community relations has been 
developed by Miller . 7 Proceeding on the assumption that all programs 
bear a definite relation to their motivating philosophy, he constructed, 
assembled, and classified all activities which have any bearing upon school- 
community relations. To each of these he assigned standard point values 
in accordance with the basic philosophy held. Best principles and prac- 
tices in regard to each activity were then developed. In the light of the 
appropriate philosophy selection and the best practice, the evaluator pro- 
ceeds to determine the relative value that should be assigned to each 
activity in terms of the standard value. Miller found that the following 
activities ranked highest in value: reception of visitors at school, visita- 
tion of pupils’ homes, personal letters to parents, activities of the school 

8 Seyler, Louise A., A Rating Scale for School-Home Relationships (Los Angeles Board of 
Education, 1948). 

•“Public Relations for America’s Schools," Twenty-eighth Yearbook , American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators (National Education Association, 1950), p. 271. 

7 Delmas F. Miller, op. cit. 
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health staff, parent-teacher associations, mothers’ clubs, guidance councils, 
forums on educational problems, addresses on educational and the school’s 
activities by school «> ministrators, and news releases. Here again it should 
be emphasized that these activities may not necessarily rank high in value in 
all school systems. Miller s technique is an attempt to evaluate the program 
as a whole in terms of the basic philosophy governing that program . 8 

Since there are many school systems whose organization does not ex- 
tend beyond the elementary grades, it is obvious that a comprehensive 
rating scale including all activities for both elementary and secondary 
schools need not necessarily apply. Recognizing this need, Jones 9 classified 
all types of contacts and activities which in any manner pertained to 
school-community relations for the elementary schools. The extent of 
use of each of these was determined, and standard values were assigned 
to each activity. A rating scale could then be constructed by means of 
which the evaluator could determine relative values of activities, and 
consequently the program as a whole. The following are considered of 
great value in the school-community relations program for the elementary 
schools: individual pupil progress, reports to parents, parent- teacher con- 
ferences, organized parent-teacher cooperation, home visitations, adult 
education, local publications, school journeys by pupils, visual aids ex- 
tending into the community, addresses by school personnel, open house, 
staff participation in community activities for community betterment, 
and youth-serving organizations in the community. A significant finding 
by Jones is that high correlation exists between appraised value of an 
activity of great value and the extent to which it is used in the program. 
This would seem to emphasize an important conclusion— namely, that 
each community should make every effort to discover those activities 
which have the greatest value to it in bringing about a cooperative relation- 
ship and should emphasize that effectiveness through appropriate use. 

These studies point to the need for further study and standardization 
of program evaluation. Undoubtedly, a simplified yet comprehensive 
objective appraisal form is needed. The solution is difficult because of 
conflicting philosophies, differences in communities, varying levels of 
community understanding, lack of complete agreement as to standardized 
values, varying nature and use of the several activities, and individual 
differences among people. Perhaps the answer lies not in too great em- 

* A refinement of the rating scale proposed by Miller is now being developed by J. C. 
Kcifer at the University of Pittsburgh. He is checking standard values assigned and recon- 
structing the instrument for general school use. 

• Ilildred B. Jones, A Survey of the Extent of Use and an Appraisal Technique for Public 
Elementary School-Community Contactual Relationships (Ph.D. Dissertation, University of 
Pittsburgh, 1950). 
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phasis on standardization but in a closer study of each community to see 
what is really most effective to accomplish the purposes in mind. 

THE ROPER SURVEY AND “LIFE” TEST 

When citizens take a greater interest in their own schools and take 
steps to appraise them on their own initiative, facts are revealed which 
have a deep significance for education. Such a national-wide survey was 
made upon request of Life magazine 10 during 1949. Using standard opin- 
ion poll techniques and asking twenty questions designed to measure pub- 
lic attitudes in twenty aspects of the schools, Roper found a wide range 
of answers, indicating a considerable lack of agreement. “The schools, ac- 
cording to them, are very good or very bad; they’re getting better or 
they’re getting worse; they’re too progressive or they’re too traditional; 
they’re spending too much or they’re spending too little. Nothing is ex- 
actly right.” In spite of this conclusion the Roper report points out that 
people think that the schools are good but nowhere good enough. The 
survey showed that people arc thinking about their schools and feel that 
the schools are responsible for most of the upbringing of their children. 

In order to have some reliable method of distinguishing good schools 
from bad. Life magazine has published a list of 63 questions, to be an- 
swered by a simple “Yes” or “No,” which can be asked by any layman 
of any public-school principal. They require no special knowledge or 
judgment on the part of the questioner. The test concentrates on the 
tangible qualities that make a school good. Standards are indicated for 
elementary and high schools. The value of the use of such a test by laymen 
lies in his own interest in learning more about his schools and in stimu- 
lating their improvement. 


CONCLUSION 

Since the maxim “nothing succeeds like success” has been the guide 
of many men in appraising their actions, the temptation is always to 
view that success as the individual himself sees it. We are accustomed to 
speak of an activity in general terms— as “good,” “well done,” “fine,” “sat- - 
isfactory,” or “poor,” “unsatisfactory,” "not worth much.” We weigh these 
subjective appraisals with previously formed attitudes, expecting others 
to appraise likewise, especially when we may be in a position to insist. 
Unfortunately bias, prejudice, conflicting personalities, and emotional 
considerations influence judgments. For example, we are opposed to 
10 Life (Oct. 16. 1950). 
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parent-teacher associ;. om because we do not like the “Madam Presi- 
dent, or some of t things the leadership in power proposes to do. 
Where human rela; ons are concerned, it is difficult not to allow personal 
considerations to enter into one’s judgments. 

The approach to appraisal should be as objective as possible. The 
appraiser, having first rid himself of all bias, proceeds to his task with an 
objective approach and the selection of the appropriate means. 

As the evaluation proceeds, several points should be re-emphasized: 

(1) Are the basic philosophy and purposes being kept constantly in mind? 

(2) Just what is being evaluated, in what terms, and according to what 
values? (3) Has the program matured to a point where sound conclusions 
can be drawn? (4) What aspects of the program are of great value, what 
of little or no value? (5) llow can revision take place in the light of 
known facts? (6) How can evaluation be made a cooperative process? 
(7) Of what values are subjective methods of appraisal and when, if at all, 
should they be used? (8) Is evaluation being made at every stage of prog- 
ress? (9) Since desirable changes in human behavior are the end of the 
program, how can these best be dctci mined? What desirable changes do 
we want to bring about? (10) Are the data upon which evaluation can be 
made being collected and filed systematically? 

The final test of the appraisal function is success of the enterprise 
determined cooperatively, viewed in perspective, and related definitely to 
the philosophy and purposes of the educational function as a whole. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Show how the basic philosophy of a school-community relations program 
must be considered in appraising it. 

2. Point out several distinctions between subjective and objective approaches 
to appraisal. 

3. Check the factors presented as related to program clfcctiveness. Can you 
suggest others? Rank them in importance. 

4. Point out by actual illustration how the appraisal of a school-community 
relations program should be closely adapted to the particular community 
to be appraised. 

5. Rank in order of effectiveness five subjective measures of appraisal. 

6. What data should be constantly available to assist in evaluation? 

7. Construct a rating scale which might be used to appraise a segment of a 
school-community relations program. 
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CHAPTER 24 


Tke Community School 

It was the end of May and the school term would soon be over. The 
principal topic of conversation at the dinner table that evening was the 
community-centered school which was being established in Allison City. 
Mary Brown remembered that October night at the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation when the matter was first presented. How happy she was that so 
much had been accomplished during the year, and that she had a small 
part in itl She was especially happy that John had stopped grumbling 
about high taxes and was now really enthusiastic about the new educa- 
tional program. Susan would be away at college next year; John Junior 
would be in high school, and Rose Marie in second grade. Most of all, 
Mary Brown wanted their children to grow up to be good, honest, and 
useful citizens. 


The purpose of this chapter is to review and restate those fundamentals 
upon which desirable community living is based and upon which a sound 
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educational program designed to contribute most effectively to this end 
can be constructed. Education is society’s principal institution to improve 
community living; its success depends largely on an understanding of its 
purposes and the conditions which favor or hinder its functioning. Since 
this requires the cooperative endeavor of all members of a community, 
satisfying school-community relations become the principal means to 
achieve this purpose. Because communities differ in many ways, the prob- 
lem is to select and apply those principles and practices of school-commu- 
nity relations which will contribute most effectively. 

The community school has come to be recognized as the most satisfy- 
ing form of community education to transmit and improve our cultural 
heritage and to aid in achieving the “good life” for every individual. 
Perhaps the term “community education” should supplant community 
school” as more expressive of these purposes. This chapter will attempt 
to characterize the community school. It will point out ways and means 
of achieving it, earmarks of its progress, and some means for its evaluation. 

The community school is more than a relationship; it is, or should 
gradually become, an integral part of community living. Its influence 
should reach out in every direction; it should comprehend all individuals, 
all groups, all conditions, all resources, all mores, all hopes and aspira- 
tions. It has no beginning and no end; rather its concept is one of ap- 
propriate and continuous education of all. School-community relations, 
in the finest sense and by whatever more appropriate term it may be 
called, is fully contained within both the scope and meaning of the com- 
munity school, by which we mean community education for desirable 
community living. 


COMMUNITY LIVING 

Man as an individual and a social being 

Man has two natures: on the one hand, he is an individual; on the 
other, he is a social being. As an individual, he is a human being with 
an emerging personality, and he behaves toward others as this personality 
expresses itself. As an individual he has an original nature consisting of 
basic elemental drives, sensibility to internal and external stimuli, and 
ability to adapt to his environment. Democracy as a way of living prob- 
ably rests most securely on the individual nature of man and his right to 
expression and development. There is nothing more precious than human 
life, an s d nothing more vicious than its destruction or frustration. The 
Constitution of the United States is built upon the rights of the indi- 
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vidual. The greatest social progress has been made where these rights 
have been preserved. The public school itself is predicated on the nurture 
of human personality. 

And yet, the achievement of these purposes is possible only through 
man as a social being. Almost from birth, each individual begins to 
influence the behavior of those about him. And he, in turn, is influenced 
by people and things of his environment. The individual takes on more 
and more the heritage and characteristics of his group — its attitudes, 
taboos, religion, occupations, and customs. Within each group there is a 
form of social organization which has become increasingly complex. Cul- 
tural change is inevitable. Its positive effectiveness depends largely on 
social and individual reaction. 

Community living 

Since man is by nature a social being, he has learned through the 
years that his personality as well as his group activities can best be devel- 
oped through community living. The history of man is one of living 
together in some form— as a family, tribe, clan, village, town, or city. 
Protection in some form looms large as a factor in his social attraction 
and cleavage. Ties of family, mores, religion, and occupation have served 
to retain these associations, bringing about distinguishing characteristics 
which remain and which must be understood and reckoned with by the 
educator. 

The community 

Since community living is characteristic m America, and since all men 
may be said to live in some form of community, it is essential that we 
review its nature and characteristics. An understanding of the community 
may be approached for two points of view: (1) its structural nature, and 
(2) its functional nature. The structure of a community may be described 
in terms of its geographical location, its legal boundaries, its occupations, 
service institutions, historical past, face-to-face contacts, centers of inter- 
est, and form of government. Here are recognized certain degrees of 
interdependence, certain primary and supporting institutions, such as 
churches and schools, and a certain political autonomy. 

The structural description docs not, however, convey the interactive 
nature of community living. This can best be explained functionally— 
that is, through the interactions and associations of individuals and groups 
as they live together. Human associations may take such forms as the 
family, efusters of families in neighborhoods, and established institutions, 
such as churches, trade unions, political groups, social agencies, and per- 
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haps gangs and rackets. As we have pointed out, community interaction 
is best expressed through its functional groups. The status and behavior 
of the individual is best indicated through his associations. The level of 
community living may best be determined through the nature, quality, 
and influence of its functional living. This is well illustrated in those 
communities of the southern states in which applied economics for better 
living have raised remarkably the level and tone of community living . 1 

Classification of communities 

Several approaches may be used in any attempt to classify communi- 
ties. Size is the most widely used classification. Within this classification 
are seven basic types: rural, hamlet, village, town, small city, middle city, 
and metropolis (including great metropolis). A second classification is 
that of function— that is, the principal characteristic, usually occupational, 
such as agriculture, mining, textiles. A third classification may grow out 
of what Cook 2 indicates as the "intimacy of social life.” Within these 
classifications, the educational leader may find many variations in practice 
as he studies his community in order to develop his educational program. 
In addition, he will want to note any peculiar characteristics which may 
be related to its social lag, its changing nature, class differences, individual 
or group behavior, locus of authority, mobility, conflicts of ideals, and 
unusual behavior expressed in any manner. Any and all of these may affect 
the nature and influence of the community school and its educational 
program. 

Approach to community improvement 

There are three important elements in the composition of any com- 
munity. First, there are its physical or natural resources. Secondly, there 
are its human resources, its people. Thirdly, there are those man-made 
resources known as social institutions, generally designed to improve 
living. The improvement of the quality of living in any community 
through education depends upon the extent to which one is able to im- 
prove these resources and relate them to the more desirable, democratic 
way of life.* In no sense, however, should this approach be viewed nar- 
rowly in terms of each individual community. There is always the wider 

1 Consult leaflets published by Applied Economics, 280 Madison Avenue, New York. 

* Compare Lloyd Allen Cook and Elaine Forsyth Cook, A Sociological Approach to Edu- 
cation (McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 1950), Chap. HI. 

* Consult Educational Leaders — Their Function and Preparation, A Report of the Second 
Work Conference of the National Conference of Professors of Educational Administration 
(1945), Chap. III. 
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view which includes the ever larger community and its resources, extend- 
ing eventually to international good will and cooperation. 

EDUCATION ADAPTED TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
COMMUNITY LIVING 

Education can improve community living. In fact, it has been, over 
the years, the principal institution for this purpose. As society increases 
in complexity, the role of education becomes more and more important. 
Today the role of education is critical and the responsibilities of educa- 
tional leadership greater than ever before. Education will, of necessity, 
need to vary its methods to fit each community situation, but it will func- 
tion best when its goals are geared to certain common purposes inherent 
in democratic living. 

These goals have been stated earlier in this text and may be found in 
many other writings on the subject. It may be well to keep in mind, in 
addition, the following goals pointed out by the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education: (1) education for a full realization of democracy 
in every phase of living; (2) education directly and explicitly for inter- 
national understanding and cooperation; (3) education for the application 
of creative imagination and trained intelligence to the solution of social 
problems and to the administration of public affairs. 4 

Education has as its task not only the transmission of the cultural 
heritage but also its improvement and its adaptation to social change. 
The benefits of education must be available .-j all persons in the com- 
munity who can in any way profit by them. Everyone in a community, 
regardless of age, culture, sex, race, occupation, or residence, should enjoy 
the opportunities which education has to offer in order to improve him- 
self as an individual and enable him to become a more useful contributor 
to our way of democratic living. 

Although education has specific responsibilities and goals, it must 
comprehend all other institutions of the community whose ends are in 
harmony with these great ideals. For example, although community plan- 
ning may be a municipal undertaking, education has an important place 
in it. Education has a vital interest in the services performed by social 
agencies especially where childhood and youth are concerned. Educa- 
tional leadership must be closely related to all community leadership 
whose ends and procedures are for the uplift of community living. Edu- 

* ‘ Higher Education for Amciic.m Democrat)," A Report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education (Government Priming Office, 1947), Vol. 1, Chap. I. 
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cation must find the individual boy or girl, youth or adult, study his 
needs, interests, and abilities, and as far as possible provide for them.® 


THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 

The community school is the logical answer to community challenges 
and educational responsibilities directed toward social betterment. Per- 
haps the term itself is not sufficiently expressive; perhaps we should use 
the term community education. The community school does not mean a 
new institution, since education in some form is already established; 

$100,000 BUILT: 
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rather the community school is one that attempts to serve a community 
educationally in developing a program adapted to its people and their 
problems, and designed to raise the cultural and social level in harmony 
with our democratic way of living. It is a full-time institution, directed 
by an educational leadership of a high order, serviced by a professional 
staff thoroughly educated in its concepts and possibilities, and reaching 
out into every facet of community living enhanced by its services. It holds 
that the welfare of children and their families is a major concern and that 
ensuring that welfare is the task of all concerned. There is no end to 
school and no beginning to community living. They are closely integrated 
in meeting the common needs of all. Learning and living meet on com- 

6 The reader should be familiar with the numerous experiments described in the litera- 
ture in which attempts are made to reach the individual. Examples: Children in the Com- 
munity, The St. Paul Experiment in Child Welfare, Publication 317, Federal Security Agency 
(1946); and M. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst and Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall Be 
Educated (The Challenge of Unequal Opportunities) (Harper and Brothers, 1944). 
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mon grounds. So much now for a general statement of the community 
school. Its specific purposes should be outlined so that some measure may 
be developed for its ultimate appraisal. The following are some of its 
characteristics: 

1. The community school considers education as an institution for 
improving social living, changing the behavior of children, youth, and 
adults. It contemplates the needs of all its citizens and regards education 
as a lifelong process in order to achieve these purposes. 

2. The community school operates in a complete community setting, 
in which not only is the social heritage examined and transmitted but the 
community and its problems are studied with a view to their solution. 

3. The community school provides a wide range of experiences associ- 
ated with community living and designed for lifelong benefits. It utilizes 
all the resources of the community, natural, human, and man-made, and 
develops them into an educational program for better community living. 
This educational program is sufficiently comprehensive to embrace the 
needs, inteicsts, and capacities of each child and all the children, providing 
as far as possible for their full development. 

4. The community school recognizes the significance of social change. 
Accordingly, its educational program and facilities are sufficiently dynamic 
to meet emerging community needs. 

5. The educational program of the community school is flexible and 
is consistent with well-known principles of learning and growth, with 
activities reaching out into all aspects of community living. Provision is 
made for its continuous study and revision. 

6. The community school shares with all the citizens of the community 
full responsibility for the development of the educational program and 
facilities and the solution of its problems. Its control is vested in its citizens 
through their representatives, subject to legal controls and mandates. 

7. The community school recognizes 'he importance of enlightened 
and competent educational leadership. It realizes the need for a well- 
prepared, full-time, and adequately paid professional staff to achieve its 
objectives, and it develops personnel policies consistent therewith. It views 
the teacher as a professional director of the learning process and recognizes 
the necessity for a wide variety of learning experiences to achieve its pur- 
poses. To this end distinctive types of teaching materials may need to be 
developed. 

8. The community school serves as a community center for all citizens 
of the community and actively cooperates with all groups interested in the 
well-being of its childhood and youth. 

9. The community school provides for effective pupil personnel services 
and encourages pupils to share the responsibilities of studying and evalu- 
ating school activities. 

10. The buildings, site, and equipment of the community school are so 
planned and used as to house the educational program outlined above, and 
adapted to the learning expeiiences of all who use it. 

11. The community school is adequately supported by a school budget 
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cooperatively determined and sufficient to maintain the educational pro- 
gram and its services. Such expenditures are recognized as an investment in 
better community living rather than as an expense to its citizens. 

12. The community school is constantly evaluated in terms of the dis- 
tinctive objectives and its effect on the quality of living of the pupils as 
well as all persons in the community. 8 


ACHIEVING THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 

Educational lag 

A sober appraisal of education in each community reveals the great 
distance which separates what we already know concerning good schools 
and desirable educational procedures and what is observable in actual 
practice. This distance has been termed educational lag. The great range 
in the nature of the educational programs to be found in all communities 
and in their adaptability to social living in that community is a phenome- 
non of great significance in American education. 

Achieving a sound and defensible educational program through the 
community school, as outlined, begins with a full and sincere apprecia- 
tion of the prevailing educational program in each community. Through- 
out this text various suggestions have been made with reference to study- 
ing each school system and understanding and appraising its present 
program and deficiencies. There must be an understanding of best edu- 
cational practice and of the ideals toward which sympathetic educational 
leadership will strive. -The school program must reach out into the com- 
munity, serving more youth, more people, serving them better. Rigorous 
examination should be made at every turn, the community analyzed, its 
institutions and its leaders studied, its needs determined, and a cooper- 
ative plan developed for achievement. 

Pierce has pointed out an excellent approach to a study of community 
characteristics which bear a definite relationship to the school’s adapt- 
ability. 7 These include (1) a study of a community’s expression of good 
will toward education, which may condition any approach toward im- 
provement, and (2) improving the quality of education through an appli- 
cation of selected measures. 

•Compare these characteristics with those outlined in Educational Leaders, Their Func- 
tion and Preparation , Report of the Second Work Conference of the National Conference of 
Professors of Educational Administration (1948), Chap. Ill; Cook and Cook, A Sociological 
Approach to Education, Chap. XII; Elsie R. Clapp, Community Schools in Action; N. L. 
Engelhardt and N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., Planning the Community School; Samuel Everett (ed.), 
The Community School; and others. 

T Truman Mitchell Pierce, Controllable Community Characteristics Related to the Quality 
of Education (Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947). See also Robert S. Fisk, Public 
Understanding of What Good Schools Can Do (Teachers College, Columbia University, 1944). 
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The role of educational leadership 

The achievement of the community school begins and ends with 
efficient democratic leadership directed constantly toward the improve- 
ment of the school in the community it serves. Such a leader identifies 
himself with the people of his community and their problems, and invites 
their confidence in his leadership. He gradually develops a working struc- 
ture in order to develop an educational program, and he invites existing 
groups into achieving a common purpose. He stimulates public under- 
standing of the schools as they are and acquaints his community with 
what good schools ran do. He evolves group planning both in his schools 
and in the community so that good schools can be achieved. He studies 
the available resources, and he plans for their utilization in a desirable 
educational program. 

Throughout he maintains a clear definition of the task at hand and 
the goals to be achieved, proceeding step by step as all are able to follow 
in the achievement of the enterprise. From time to time he will pause in 
his erforts, appraise cooperatively the progress made, and revamp the goals 
and the program thus far attained. 

The outcome 

If the good life is to prevail for all men, it must have meaning in each 
community in terms of desirable living for all its citizens. Whatever is 
desirable in bringing about human happiness ought to be the birthright 
of all, without regard to race, creed, social or economic status, or any other 
factor. Variations in community living are clearly apparent as one goes 
from community to community, or from section to section of our larger 
communities, especially the great cities. 

The cooperative spirit characteristic of pioneer communities, and 
even of our own age in times of emergency or calamity, must have a re- 
birth in all communities. Men must learn to work together and live 
together. Trends toward divisions through class, religion, or economic 
level should be arrested through a study of common problems and through 
good will toward all men. 

There are many evidences of the good life which can be applied in 
studying desirable community living. A review of some of these may be 
of interest. (1) Healthful living. To what extent has the community made 
available to all its citizens modern health services, sanitation, sewage dis- 
posal, control of social diseases, hospitals and clinics, pure food, clean air 
to breathe, and safety provisions? (2) A modern educational program. 
Is the educational program adapted to the interests, needs, and abilities 
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of all citizens, including adults? To what extent are kindergartens pro- 
vided, illiteracy reduced, libraries available, and community cultural ac- 
tivities encouraged? (3) Recreational and social living. Are there play- 
grounds, parks, indoor recreational and social facilities, forums, public 
meeting places, and some community activities where every citizen can 
have some part and meet on a common ground? (4) Personal living. Op- 
portunity for everyone to exercise his rights as a citizen, to live his own 
life, own a home, travel, earn enough to feed and clothe himself and his 
family decently, and enjoy a satisfying leisure. Satisfying personal living 
is hardly complete without satisfying spiritual living, in whatever form 
one wishes to find it. Desirable community living ought to make this 
possible without fear of clergy, public opinion, or social pressure. 

These goals are illustrative of desirable community living. Although 
it is obvious that communities will differ in a marked degree in regard to 
them, they may serve to establish a frame of reference for each commu- 
nity. It follows, then, that, after study oi. il.e '’ominunity, problems indi- 
cating the greatest need should be selected and - program undertaken 
leading to their solution. By following such a pattern through cooperative 
action, it is possible eventually to bring about a more wholesome com- 
munity environment. 

Since democracy is a way of living, perhaps we should add that full 
realization of the ideals indicated above may never be achieved. Democ- 
racy is a process, and education is a means to an end. The joy of living 
the good life is probably best realized through the process rather than 
through its ultimate achievement. 

Distinctive role of school-community relations 

Since the community school represents the educational program most 
promising in terms of bringing about desirable community living, let us 
now return to the role of school-community relations in its achievement. 
This text has pointed out the fundamentals of school-community relations 
and has examined the agents and agencies for accomplishment within 
the school and the community. All of these are not ends in themselves 
but serve as useful means to the achievement of a better educational pro- 
gram in each community. After careful study, determination should be 
made of the scope and function of each. Each offers its peculiar contribu- 
tion to the development and administration of the larger program. 
Finally, school-community relations as an administrative function should 
be harmonized with other educational functions in proper balance— all 
under the direction of competent educational leadership. 
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CHALLENGING FRONTIERS 

One would fondly hope that children of pioneers have inherited at 
least a portion of the indomitable spirit of those who made a free country 
for them to live in and enjoy. Accession to the blessings of a goodly 
heritage, among which is education, suggests that a certain spirit of co- 
operative endeavor should motivate the American people and its educa- 
tional leadership in its preservation and improvement. If the public 
school is to fulfill its rightful role in each community for the preservation 
of democracy, its establishment in each community as an integral part of 
community living and as a primary means for its development is obvious. 
Many aspects of this relationship are so novel that they offer challenging 
frontiers for study and development. Some of these will be pointed out. 

There is apparent a shifting in the legal base for education among the 
community, the state, and now the federal government. At what point, 
if at all, should it be crystallised? There is a movement toward larger 
school districts, embracing more comprehensive educational services and 
shifting the boundaries of many communities. What are the limits of 
desirable school districting and to what extent are these limits out of 
harmony with the fundamental principles of the community school? 
Effective educational leadership is absolutely necessary to desirable school- 
community relations. What is an effective educational leader and how can 
he be developed? What constitutes effective working together of the 
people of a community so that better educational services can be attained? 
What has group dynamics to offer as a means tr > this end? 

Wherever humans act and react upon and with each other, questions 
of ethics arise. Codes of ethics have been adopted by all professions not 
only to establish guiding principles and practices which are beneficial in 
the relationships growing out of the administration of the enterprise but 
also to condemn those practices found to be detrimental to the well-being 
of its members and society in general. What ethical standards should be 
evolved to determine desirable school-community relationships? To what 
extent is it necessary to raise the whole moral tone in any community in 
order to achieve the community school and raise the level of social living? 

Each school community should become a great laboratory for the 
improvement of social living. How can this be done effectively? How can 
we utilize more effectively what we already know in bringing about better 
schools? Clean, wholesome boys and girls are a community’s best adver- 
tisement. The school community as a laboratory enterprise should enlist 
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their assistance and place upon them proper responsibilities. It will be 
theirs to take care of some day. They should have a part and a pride in 
whatever is done for their betterment. 

Finally, what are the most effective means to appraise the school- 
community relations function? What are the most significant instruments 
which can be used, and how can they best be applied? Is the “feel” of a 
program the best indication of its success, or do we need something more 
scientific, more accurate? To what extent are human factors measurable, 
and how accurate are the indications? There are abundant opportunities 
for research in the field of school-community relations. Many of these have 
been pointed out above; some of the areas may be summarized as follows: 
(1) historical development of movement within the public schools, such 
as athletics and extracurricular activities, which have relations with the 
community in any form; (2) the nature of public opinion and its effects 
upon the public-school enterprise; (3) the community and the curriculum; 
(4) incorporation of the programs of interest and pressure groups in the 
school program; (5) media available within the school for school-commu- 
nity relations purposes; (6) agencies and institutions within the com- 
munity for school-community relations purposes; (7) organized parent- 
teacher cooperation; (8) state-wide agences and activities in connection 
with school-community relations; (9) activities of the federal government 
and its agencies in connection with school-community relations; (10) vari- 
ous philosophical approaches; (11) the effects of various types of school 
organization; (12) the effects of various types of policies; (13) leadership; 

(14) the function of personnel groups both within and without the school; 

(15) a comprehensive scientific rating device for the evaluation of pro- 
grams as a whole. 

As a relative newcomer to the general field of school administration, 
school-community relations has not yet developed an adequate body of 
scientific data. The social sciences have contributed much. More can be 
expected from scientific studies in education. Competent educational lead- 
ership will sense opportunities for the improvement of the educational 
program and its adaptation to community living through the knowledge 
and utilization of its principles and practices. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Show several points of view as to the meaning of the “good life" by exam- 
ining selected references. 

2. Show by examples various levels of community living (a) within the same 
community, (b) in separate communities. How can you account for these 
variations? 

3. Demonstrate that education can change community living. 

4. Point out specific instances in which noneducational institutions in a com- 
munity have changed community living. 

5. Evaluate the characteristics of the community school as developed in this 
chapter. 

6. Give five reasons for “educational lag.” How can these be overcome? 

7. Point out instances in which educational leadership has profoundly influ- 
enced social living in a community. 

8. Comment on the practicability of developing the school community into a 
great experimental laboratory. Can you cite examples where this is already 
being accomplished? 

9. Huv r would you proceed to develop a research on any of the topics sug- 
gested? Can you add other fields in which research is needed in school- 
community relations? 

10. Give your own idea concerning the community school of the future and its 
educational program. 
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